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The Labor Month 
in Review 





Taft-Hartley Prospects 


Chances for Taft-Hartley Act amendments less- 
ened during this session of Congress. A score or 
more amendments were introduced and hearings 
began before the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, but indications were that taking of 
testimony would span several weeks. Senate hear- 
ings were to start March 24 after previous post- 
ponement. 

Senator Robert A. Taft’s several proffered 
changes included: allowing striking workers to 
vote in representation elections; requiring man- 
agement-signed, non-Communist affidavits; in- 
creasing NLRB membership from 5 to 7; expand- 
ing free speech exercise of employers; permitting 
building-trades union contracts prior to start of a 
job, and shortening the union-shop grace period 
from 30 to 7 days; eliminating refusal to handle 
struck work from the secondary boycott category. 
The Taft proposals evoked mixed reactions. 

House amendments ranged from procedural 
changes to the provocative Lucas Bill (H. R. 2545) 
outlawing ‘‘monopolistic’”’ strikes and lockouts 
and banning multi-plant agreements. 

Many other amendments can be expected. 
Paul M. Herzog, Chairman of the NLRB, for 
example, asked that the Board be “freed from the 
statutory chains’ which prevent ceding jurisdic- 
tion in local disputes to State labor boards. He 
also contended that the non-Communist affidavit 
requirement “has outlived its usefulness.” 

Both wings of labor and two management 
groups had also been heard by March 13. In a 
6-hour session, the 20-odd sweeping changes 
advocated by George Meany, AFL president, were 
at one point characterized as seeking virtual repeal 
of the act. Mr. Meany responded: ‘‘ You didn’t 
expect me to . . . ask for less than we think we 
want?” Mr. Meany also made a semantic com- 
ment of some significance: the “closed shop” is a 
misnomer. Its original label, which should be 
restored, was “‘full union shop.” The designation 
“‘closed”’ originally was applicable only to estab- 


lishments barring union workers, but the oppro- 
brious term was artifically transferred to unions 
to make way for “open” shop. Mr. Meany made 
it clear he thought it was time for a legislative as 
well as a philological change. He favored deny- 
ing “full union shop” rights to unions which put 
limitations on membership. 

George W. Armstrong, Jr., representing the 
National Association of Manufacturers, agreed 
with Mr. Meany on only one major point: aboli- 
tion of the non-Communist affidavit requirement. 
He was for a general tightening of the law, 
specifically outlawing the union shop and industry- 
wide, jurisdictional, and sympathy strikes. He 
favored return of labor-management relations to 
the States where State facilities existed. 

There were other pronouncements and separate 
presentments of testimony. But crucial to sub- 
sequent legislative action was what the Admini- 
stration would offer. No specific date in March 
had been set for the appearance of the Secretary 
of Labor to testify before committees of either 
House. His position had been complicated some- 
what by a disagreement on a procedural matter of 
his 15-member tripartite advisory committee. 
The committee, established in February as a 
general advisory body to the Department of Labor, 
recessed indefinitely when industry members 
stated that, meeting as individuals, they could 
not take part in formally voted-upon recom- 
mendations. 


NLRB Decisions 


Meanwhile, the administrative operation of the 
unrevised Taft-Hartley Act continued. The sec- 
tion prohibiting an employer from paying union 
officials not on his payroll was the basis of charges 
made against two New Jersey local union officials 
of the AFL Longshoremen’s union, a former 
officer, and a stevedoring company official. The 
action grew out of an investigation into New Jersey 
waterfront racketeering. 

In an early February decision of precedent 
importance, the Board held that a 5-year contract 
effectively bars representation elections for the 
term of the contract. Heretofore, 3 years had 
been the recognized limit. The determining 
factor in the case was the large proportion of the 
industries concerned (automobile and farm imple- 
ments) under 5-year contracts. Previously ‘“cus- 
tom in the industry” governed. 
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At the end of February, the NLRB granted the 
petition of the Machinists (I[AM-—AFL) for a new 
run-off representation election between it and the 
UAW-CIO at the North Haven, Conn., plant of 
Pratt and Whitney Aircraft. The Board held that 
distribution by the UAW local of a telegram bear- 
ing the spurious signature of Al Hayes, IAM 
Grand Lodge president, constituted “deliberate 
deception” and “lowered the standards of cam- 
paigning to a level [below that] requisite to an 
untrammeled expression of choice by the em- 
ployees.”” The UAW had won the first run-off 
by 62 votes out of 1,945 cast. 


Union Developments 


Not all inter-union rivalries are settled as 
NLRB cases. The Minneapolis-Honeywell local 
of the CIO Electrical Workers voted to shift its 
more than 8,000 membership to the AFL Team- 
sters. The move led to speculation that the 
Teamsters’ recently announced drive for 3 million 
members might lead it systematically into manu- 
facturing plants organized by CIO unions. 

The UAW-CIO made two important February 
collective bargaining announcements. It won its 
first collective agreement with the Kohler Corp. 
(1 year) and termed the contract, which calls for 
increases of 12 to 25 cents an hour, checkoff of 
dues, paid vacations, sick and accident benefits, 
equal pay for women, and other items, “the 
greatest gains made in a single set of negotiations 
by the UAW in the last 10 years.” Kohler, Wis., 
has been frequently cited by unions as a classic 
example of company paternalism. 

More important to the union was its apparent 
success in opening its 5-year General Motors con- 
tract with more than 2 years to run. The union 
alluded to long-term contracts as “living docu- 
ments.” It pointedly commented that to regard 
“the contract as a legalistic document . . . makes 
long term agreements unworkable, impractical, 
impossible, and unacceptable.”” The union entered 
five demands: imbedding 20 of its 25 cents cost- 
of-living increases in the basic wage structure (the 
company offered 14); raising the annual improve- 
ment factor to 5 cents (the company wants to 
hold to 4); adjustment of pensions in line with 
living-cost increases (the company rejected this) ; 
higher pay for skilled labor (the company offered 
5{cents) ; transfer of escalation to the revised Con- 
sumer Price Index. 


LABOR MONTH IN REVIEW 


The prolonged and complicated American Loco- 
motive Co. case came to an end early in March 
with the constitutional issue, which had over- 
shadowed the contract demands, still unsettled. 
The United Steelworkers of America (CIO) 
struck the Dunkirk, N. Y., plant of the company 
last August. Because the plant produced nickel 
pipe for atomic energy work, the Government 
obtained an 80-day injunction under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The union appealed directly to the 
United States Supreme Court on the constitution- 
ality of the national emergency provisions of the 
Act. The Court denied the need for immediate 
review. The union then sought relief in the 
United States Court of Appeals in New York. 
This court upheld the injunction on the day it ex- 
pired. Meanwhile, after some backing and filling 
between what the bargainers informally agreed to 
and the union would ratify, the settlement gave a 
package wage increase of 16 cents. 

The CIO sustained its second mortal loss in 
top leadership in less than 4 months when 64-year- 
old Allan S. Haywood, its executive vice presi- 
dent, died suddently while addressing a union 
meeting in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., February 21. Mr. 
Haywood had unsuccessfully opposed Walter P. 
Reuther to succeed the late Philip Murray for the 
presidency at the CIO convention last December. 

The Communication Workers—whose CIO affili- 
ation Mr. Haywood had influenced—opened the 
first of six separate negotiations with Bell Labora- 
tories, Western Electric, and the Ohio, Michigan, 
New Jersey, and Pacific Bell systems. Contracts 
expire in April. Demands include a general wage 
increase, improved pensions, narrowing of differ- 
entials, and redefined seniority and grievance 
systems. 


Minimum Wage Cases 


Ten textile companies secured a Federal court 
stay of the effective date for a $1 per hour mini- 
mum rate determined for the industry by the 
Secretary of Labor under the Walsh-Healey Act. 
Subsequently, the court extended the stay to 


about 150 other firms. The 75-cent minimum 
set recently for the Puerto Rican sugar industry 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act (previous 
rate, 55 cents) affects the dominant industry in 
the Puerto Rican economy. 





Pension Plans Under Collective Bargaining 


Part I—The Extent and Nature of Vested Rights in 
Pension Plans and their Relationship to 


The Problems of Labor Mobility 


EvAN K. ROWE and THOMAS H. PAINE* 





Eprror’s nore.— This article on vested rights is the 
first in a series of three on various aspects of pen- 
sion plans under collective bargaining. In forth- 
coming issues of the Monthly Labor Review, com- 
pulsory retirement provisions and types and 
amounts of benefits will be discussed. 


WIDESPREAD INTEREST has been focused in recent 
years on private pension plans, particularly on 
those established through collective bargaining. 
The establishment of ‘$100 pensions” in the steel 
industry in 1949 and the movement toward slightly 
higher pensions in other industries in 1950 served 
further to stimulate this interest as collectively 
bargained programs spread through large seg- 
ments of industry. Although most attention has 
been directed to the rapid growth of these plans 
and the amounts of the benefits provided, other 
problems and implications also need close scrutiny. 

The present article contains, first, an analysis 
of the extent and nature of vested rights in a sig- 
nificant group of pension plans under collective 
bargaining. An effort is made, second, to relate 
vesting, the development of multi-employer pen- 
sion plans, and early retirement provisions to the 
problem of labor mobility. 

The primary purpose of pension plans is to pro- 
vide income for workers when they retire from the 
labor force. In order to receive these benefits, 
plans generally provide that workers must fulfill 


certain requirements, usually a stipulated amount 
of continuous membership in the plan and attain- 
ment of a prescribed normal or early retirement 
age. However, many workers change employers 
before becoming eligible for retirement benefits 
and, in doing so, lose all rights to their accrued 
pension credits. 

One means of protecting a worker’s credits under 
separate pension plans is provided by vesting. 
This is the guarantee to an individual of that 
right or equity in a pension plan based on all or 
part of the employer’s contribution made in his 
behalf should his employment be terminated 
before becoming eligible for retirement benefits. 
Contributions made by an employee under a plan 
financed by both the company and the employee 
(contributory plan) are almost invariably returned 
to the worker, with or without interest, should his 
employment be terminated prior to retirement. 

The vested right in most cases is granted in the 
form of an annuity, the payment of which com- 
mences when the worker reaches retirement age. 
Occasionally, vesting provisions contain an option 
under which the worker can receive a lump-sum 
benefit when he leaves the company. 


Analysis of Plans 


In order to ascertain the prevalence and charac- 
teristics of vesting provisions, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics analyzed 300 pension plans, all of which 


*Of the Bureau's Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, 
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were under collective bargaining.’ These pro- 
grams covered approximately 5,857,000 workers.” 
Over three-fourths of the plans covering two-thirds 
of the workers were in manufacturing industries. 
Represented in the study was virtually every major 
manufacturing industry as well as many non- 
manufacturing industries in which collectively 
bargained pension plans existed. The programs 
varied in size from those covering well over 
100,000 workers to those applying to less than 
1,000 employees (table 1). 

Eighty-five percent of the plans were restricted 
to single companies, the great majority of which 
had two or more plants. In some multi-plant- 
companies, the area covered by the program was 
limited to one plant; generally, however, the pro- 
gram applied uniformly throughout all plants of 
the company. These single-employer plans cov- 
ered slightly over three-fourths of the workers in 
the study. Multi-employer programs accounted 
for the remaining plans and workers. 

Three-fourths of the plans, covering almost 
four-fifths of the workers, were financed solely by 
employer contributions (noncontributory plans). 
The remainder were contributory, usually with 
the employer paying the greater share of the 
cost.’ 


Characteristics of Vesting Provisions 


The number of plans and workers covered by 
vesting provisions in the study and the method of 
financing these plans are shown in table 2. Of 
the 255 single-employer programs, 73, covering 27 


percent of the workers under that type of plan, 
provided for vesting. Only two of the multi-em- 
ployer plans granted workers vested rights. 
Pension plans may provide for various types of 
vested rights. Immediate full vesting grants to 
the worker rights to all benefits based on the em- 
ployer’s contributions which are made in his behalf 
from the date he begins participation in the plan. 
A provision under which the receipt of all rights 
are deferred until a worker attains a certain age 
and/or has completed a specified period of employ- 
ment or participation in the plan is known as 
deferred full vesting. Another type of deferred 
vesting grants only those benefit rights based on a 
certain percentage of the employer’s contributions 
after specified conditions are met, and this per- 
centage increases as additional conditions are ful- 
filled until eventually the worker is fully vested. 
For example, a plan may require participation for 
10 years to acquire vested rights to one-third of the 
employer’s contributions, 15 years for two-thirds 
and 20 years for full vesting. This type of pro- 

! For the purpose of this study, plans under collective bargaining include 
(1) those established for the first time as a result of collective bargaining and 
(2) those originally established by either employer or union but since brought 
within the scope of the agreement, at least to the extent of the agreement 
establishing employer responsibility to continue or provide certain benefits. 
All of the 300 plans covered in this analysis were in effect in early fall of 1952. 

* Not all these workers are subject to collective-bargaining agreements. 
While every plan is under agreement, in many cases the plans are extended 
uniformly to cover workers outside the scope of the contract. In every 
instance, the figures represent the total number of workers in all units to 
which the plan applies. 

+ Some plans provided for a basic noncontributory pension, and workers 
were given an opportunity to contribute to build up a supplementary an- 
nuity. In these cases, only the noncontributory plan was analyzed. A few 
plans were noncontributory for workers earning less than a specified amount, 


@. g., $3,000 per year, and contributions were required from those earning 
over that amount. These plans were classified as contributory programs 


TaBLe 1.—Distribution of plans in survey, by workers covered and by type of employer unit 
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TaBLE 2.—Vested and nonvested plans and workers covered, by type of vesting and method of financing 
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1 None of the 75 plans including vesting provided for immediate full vesting. 


vision is generally termed deferred graded vesting. 

Deferred full vesting was the predominant type 
of vesting found in the study. This provision was 
contained in over four-fifths of the plans—covering 
a similar percentage of the workers—which pro- 
vided for vesting (table 2). The remaining vested 
plans were of the deferred graded type. None of 
the plans gave employees full vesting rights im- 
mediately upon participation in the plan. 

Only three of the vested plans granted workers 
cash benefits when they left their jobs after ful- 
filling the necessary age and service requirements; 
under these plans, no provision was made for 
deferred annuities. With the exception of two 
plans which offered workers the choice of receiving 
either cash or deferred benefits, the remaining pro- 
grams specified that the vested rights would be 
granted in the form of a deferred annuity com- 
mencing at the normal retirement date; a few of 
these contained an option under which workers 
could begin receiving benefits when they reached 
early retirement age. 


Requirements for Vesting 


The requirements which workers must fulfill 
before being vested varied greatly among the 
plans. Some programs prescribed specified lengths 
of service before workers were vested. Others 
provided that vesting rights were accrued after 
the completion of stipulated periods of partici- 
pation in the plan; these programs often did not 
permit a worker to join the plan when he first 
became employed. Frequently, he was required 
to work with the company for periods ranging 
from 1 to 5 years before he was eligible to be 


covered by the pension plan, and often age quali- 
fications also had to be fulfilled. Age, service, 
and participation requirements of plans providing 
for deferred full vesting are shown in table 3. 

Assuming that all workers join the plan when 
first eligible, the plans under which vesting is con- 
ditioned upon participation requirements may be 
made comparable to those specifying service 
qualifications by adding the required prepartici- 
pation period to the plan membership period. 
Using this approach, the service requirements of 
all deferred full vested plans ranged from 5 to 25 
years, with the median plan providing that a 
worker must have been employed for 13 years 
before acquiring vested rights. It is to be remem- 
bered, however, that service qualifications were 
not the sole requirement for vesting. In a num- 
ber of plans, as indicated above, the attainment of 
a specified age, almost invariably 45 years or over, 
was also required before vesting occurred. 

The plans with deferred graded vesting also 
varied greatly in the requirements to be fulfilled 
before a worker had vested rights. The minimum 
qualification before any part of the employer's 
share was vested ranged from 5 to 12 years’ serv- 
ice, except for one plan, contingent upon age 
alone, which granted 2% percent of the employer’s 
share for each year of age the worker was over 25. 
Nine of the 14 plans with deferred graded vesting 
required 10 years of service before any vesting 
took place, and 2 of these had age restrictions as 
well. The methods of grading also ranged widely. 
The most common method was to vest half of the 
employer’s contributions after 10 years’ service, 
and 5 percent additional for each year of service 
over 10 until the worker was fully vested after 20 
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Tass 3.— Plans and workers covered by deferred full vesting, 
by requirements for vesting ! 
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1 year of vesting service is 
given for each year’s service 
up to age 40, 2 years for each 
year between age 40 and %, 
and 3 years for each year's 
service over age 90........... 











' Based on a study of 300 pension plans covering approximately 5,857,000 
workers 
4 Service refers to the period of employ ment of the individual, while par- 
ticipation includes only the plan membership time. Both may be identical 
or may vary if ey requirements prerequisite to membership in the 
em +! specified or if the individual, although eligible to join plan, 
nes to do 80. 


years’ employment. Other methods were to vest 
the employer's contributions by quarters or thirds 
after specified service conditions had been fulfilled. 
Half the plans with deferred graded vesting re- 
quired 20 years’ employment before full vesting 
was achieved. In other cases, the maximum serv- 
ice period specified ranged from 15 to 30 years.‘ 

Although the purpose of vesting is to protect the 
pension equity of those workers who leave their 


jobs before becoming eligible for retirement bene- 
fits, the presence of restrictive requirements to 
qualify for vesting found in many of the plans 
analyzed would tend to limit the value of this 
provision. The qualification of at least 10 years’ 
service that was present in over three-fourths of 
the plans would restrict considerably the number 
who might benefit by vesting. (See chart.) 


Attitudes Toward Vesting 


The decision on whether to include vesting 
provisions in a pension plan is influenced by several 
factors. Favorable to the inclusion of vesting is 
the concept that pensions and other fringe benefits 
constitute withheld wage payments. As such, 
they represent earnings in which a worker has a 
vested right should he leave his job. Another 
consideration advanced in favor of vesting pro- 
visions, aside from the influence of pension credits 
on labor mobility discussed later, is that the plan 
can be made more appealing to the younger em- 
ployees, who generally are less concerned with the 
problems of retirement. 

Certain considerations exert influence against 
the inclusion of vesting rights. One is the feeling 
that labor turnover will be increased, thereby 
raising replacement and training costs for the 
employer who provides vesting in his pension 
plan. A more important consideration is that 
the inclusion of vesting, assuming the same levels 
of benefits, increases the cost of the plan. Ina 
nonvested plan, the amounts contributed in be- 
half of those workers who leave their jobs remain 
in the fund. These forfeited funds may be used 
either to lower the size of the contributions to 
the plan or to increase the size of the benefits for 
those who remain until retirement age. 

However, in many cases, the cost of vesting is 
not as large as it might seem from first observa- 
tion. One mitigating factor is that labor turn- 
over is usually concentrated among the younger 
workers. Under plans which provide for imme- 
diate full vesting, the amounts paid to these younger 
workers when they terminate their employment 
will be relatively small. If the pension program 


‘Two of these deferred graded plans conditioned vesting rights upon 
participation requirements. In these two cases, the period required before 
participation could begin was added to the plan membership period in the 
data presented in this paragraph. 
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contains provisions which require a long waiting 
period before benefits are vested, the ultimate cost 
of this provision will be lowered, since a large pro- 
portion of the individuals who change their jobs 
will not be entitled to any benefits and since many 
of those having sufficient service to possess vest- 
ing rights will remain on their jobs until retire- 
ment age is reached. Another factor influencing 
the cost of vesting is the percentage of the total 
contributions to the plan paid by the worker 
under a contributory program. In general, the 
cost of vesting becomes smaller as the proportion 
of the total cost of the plan paid by the employees 
becomes greater. 

Union attitudes toward vesting have not been 
uniform. Many unions have worked to establish 
multi-employer pension plans, in which the need 
for vested rights diminishes as the area covered 
by the program increases. For these plans, the 
question of vesting has not been considered as one 
of paramount importance. 

In negotiations for single-employer programs, 
unions have directed considerable attention to the 
funding of the plan and the amounts of benefits. 
While vesting rights have also been considered 
desirable and in many cases actively sought, this 
feature has not been incorporated in the great pro- 
portion of negotiated plans. Many of these pen- 
sion plans contained provisions that the programs 
will continue for a period of 3 to 5 years before 
further bargaining on proposed changes can be 
undertaken. In view of the declared intentions 
of many union leaders, the inclusion of vesting 
rights will very likely be one of the union demands 
when these negotiations take place. The atti- 
tude of the United Automobile Workers (CIO) 
was expressed by its president in a statement to 
the union’s 1951 convention: “ We have to fight to 
get vested rights and the ability to transfer credits. 
. . . The guaranteed funded program is the hey 
to these other matters, because when the money 
is in a trust fund you can go after these other 
things much easier .. .”’ § 

With reference to establishing new pension 
plans, the American Federation of Labor has 

* Proceedings of Thirteenth Constitutional Convention, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, April 
1-6, 1951. 


* Pension Plans Under Collective Bargaining: A Reference Guide for 
Trade Unions. American Federation of Labor (p. 74). 


_ Vesting Rights of Workers Under Pension Plans, After 
Meeting Service Requirements, 1952 
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mately 5,857,300 workers. Many of these 
age requirements to be fulfilled before vesting 


expressed the opinion that vested rights should be 
provided when a plan is first put into operation, 
even if this inclusion results in the lowering of the 
level of retirement benefits. ‘The level of benefits 
can be improved through later negotiations, while 
the protection of earned pension rights—through 
a vesting provision or through a multi-employer 
arrangement—can be more readily accomplished 
at the inception of the plan than at a later date 
after the plan has been set up on some other basis.”’® 


Pension Plans and Labor Mobility 


The fear has frequently been expressed that 
labor mobility may be restricted by pension pro- 
grams that require continuous membership for 
long periods in order for a worker to qualify for 
benefits. Many workers may be unwilling to 
leave establishments in which they have built up 
substantial credits toward retirement annuities. 
Pension plans are, of course, only one factor to be 
considered in labor mobility. Many other con- 
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ditions will also influence a worker’s decision on 
whether to change jobs. 

In any dynamic economy, there is a substantial 
amount of shifting oi workers among employers. 
A study made by the Bureau of the Census reveals 
the extent to which this occurs.’ Of wage and 
salary workers employed in nonagricultural indus- 
tries in January 1951, only about one out of every 
five had been working for the same employer a 
decade earlier. Stability of employment varied 
among these industries. Whereas only about | 
of every 10 workers in the construction industry 
remained with the same employer during this 
period, nearly a third of the workers in transpor- 
tation, communication, and other public utilities 
did so. 

The Census survey defined a break in continuous 
period of employment as occurring when layoff 
exceeded 30 days and when a worker was inducted 
into military service. Pension plans usually allow 
longer periods of layoff, as well as all authorized 
military service, before continuous service is 
deemed to be broken. While these practices would 
tend to increase median length of service figures 
as reported by the Census, eligibility requirements 


prior to participation in some pension plans would 
tend to reduce the amount of allowable working 


time counted towards pension credits. In any 
case, the relatively short job tenure of many 
workers will prevent them from accruing credits 
toward retirement income during much of their 
working life. On the other hand, once an employee 
has secured substantial credits in a pension plan, 
his willingness to shift employers might be affected 
by his desire to retain pension rights. 

To the extent that private pension plans do in 
fact act as a brake upon desirable labor mobility, 
their retarding effect can be mitigated in several 
ways. 


Vesting Rights 


Reluctance to change employers due to loss of 
pension rights presumably can be reduced through 
vesting. Liberal provisions, particularly those 
under which the worker is given partial or full 
vesting rights in the plan immediately upon 
participation, would serve to reduce this reluc- 
tance. Under such provisions, should the worker 
change employment he would retain an equity in 


his accrued pension credits and, thus, the assurance 
of at least some income upon reaching retirement 
age, irrespective of his employment status. Wide- 
spread application of such provisions would permit 
a worker to receive retirement benefits under many 
different plans. 

Although the immediate concern of a worker 
contemplating a change of employers may be the 
potential loss of his accrued rights, the presence 
or absence of vesting provisions in the plan of his 
prospective employer may also affect his decision 
to move. The existence of a plan with a liberal 
vesting provision would presumably make the job 
more attractive and would be particularly im- 
portant in a defense economy where the need for 
additional workers in defense jobs may be only 
for short durations. 

As has been pointed out, however, the presence 
of a vesting provision in a plan does not necessarily 
protect the accrued credits of all individuals 
whose employment is terminated, inasmuch as 
these rights are usually conditioned upon the 
completion of a stated period of credited service 
and/or the attainment of a specified age. For 
workers whose job tenure is relatively short, such 
restrictions would tend to limit their ability to 
become vested. 


Multi-employer Plans 


Another means of protecting pension credits is to 
broaden the area covered by the plan, thus 
enabling a worker who moves from one firm to 
another to transfer his pension credits with him. 
As the number of establishments covered by a 
program increases, the degree of mobility that a 
worker is allowed without losing pension rights 
also becomes greater. Usually a worker must 
move to another job covered by the same pension 
plan to be able to transfer his pension credits, 
although examples of reciprocity arrangements 
between different programs do exist. 

The pension plans of most multi-plant companies 
permit workers employed in one plant or occupa- 
tion to shift to other plants or occupations in the 


? Data in this paragraph are from U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, released in Current Population Reports, Labor Force, Decem- 
ber 5, 1951 (Series P-50, No. 36): Experience of Workers at their Current 
Jobs, January 1951. For further discussion of this subject, see also Job 
Tenure of American Workers, Monthly Labor Review, September 1952 
(p. 257) and The Mobility of Tool and Die Makers, Monthly Labor Review, 
December 1952 (p. 605). 
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company without loss of pension credits. Under 
this type of plan, the freedom of movement may 
be restricted to a few plants within the same local 
area or may be extended nationwide—sometimes 
even across industry lines—depending upon the 
nature and size of the corporation involved. 

Programs covering more than one employer 
occur in many and varied industries. The com- 
mon bond which links employers, who are engaged 
in a particular type of work, in one program 
usually is collective-bargaining relations with one 
union. 

Often the scope of these plans is confined to a 
metropolitan area. In the New York area, for 
example, many employers in the wholesale and 
warehouse industry contribute to one pension 
fund for the benefit of their workers who are 
members of the Distributing, Processing, and 
Office Workers of America (Ind.). New York and 
Chicago milk truckdrivers who are members of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters (AFL) 
are covered by pension funds to which their re- 
spective employers contribute. In cases where 
the fund includes most of an industry’s employers 
within a metropolitan area, considerable freedom 
of movement is provided the workers with no loss 
in pension rights. However, multi-employer funds 
of this type are often restricted to companies 
employing workers in one occupational group. 
For example, in the construction industry in the 
New York area, separate pension plans are in 
operation for the painters and decorators, elec- 
trical workers, roofers, and sheet-metal workers, 
and other crafts. 

Collective-bargaining practices which have de- 
veloped in some industries have resulted in the 
extension of multi-employer plans beyond a metro- 
politan area. In the longshore industry on the 
west coast, a pension fund has been established 
under the coastwide agreement between the Pacific 
Maritime Association and the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union (Ind.). 
Workers under the agreement of the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers (AFL) with the 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of America, 
located primarily in the eastern Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey area, are covered by one program 


* International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, Justice, Vol. XXXIV, 
No. 18, September 15, 1962. 


which protects the individual against loss of pen- 
sion credits as long as he is employed by any 
employer member of the plan. 

Plans of an even wider scope, covering a great 
proportion of all the workers in an industry, are 
rare. Perhaps the best publicized plan most 
nearly industrywide in scope is that found in the 
bituminous coal industry. The United Mine 
Workers Welfare and Retirement Fund covers a 
great proportion of the entire soft-coal industry; 
employers who bargain with the United Mine 
Workers of America (Ind.) contribute 40 cents 
per ton of coal mined to the fund. In the an- 
thracite industry, a similar pension plan exists. 
Another example of a program which covers a high 
proportion of workers in an industry is found in 
the men’s and boys’ suit and coat industry. 
Manufacturers located in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and other principal cities contribute to 
one retirement fund for the benefit of their 
workers who are members of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America (CIO). 

The right to move from one pension program 
to another gives a worker an additional degree 
of mobility without endangering his retirement 
credits. In the women’s garment industry, a 
system of reciprocity between various plans of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
(AFL) has been established to insure retirement 
income to those workers who do not have the 
necessary service requirements to receive benefits 
from any one fund but who meet those require- 
ments if their combined length of service under 
various plans in the industry is taken into account. 
Each separate ILGWU retirement fund con- 
tributes 1 percent of its income to the Reciprocal 
Retirement Fund, which pays benefits to those 
not qualifying under any one pension plan. 
Among the [LGWU affiliates already participating 
in the reciprocal arrangement are the New York 
Cloak and Dress Joint Boards, the South Jersey 
Joint Board, the Eastern Regional Retirement 
Fund, and some local unions with their own 
separate pension programs. The union’s general 
executive board has announced it will request the 
1953 convention to make participation in the 
central fund mandatory upon all garment-industry 
retirement plans.* 

Multi-employer pension plans operate generally 
within one industry, while the geographical area 
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covered may vary considerably. The Toledo 
(Ohio) Area Pension Plan represents a different 
approach in that it covers companies in many 
different industries but located within one metro- 
politan area. Negotiated by the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO), the plan covered about 
1,300 workers employed by 19 different companies 
in December 1951; the number of workers covered 
by each employer ranged from below 10 to above 
200. Under this plan, a worker may move from 
one employer to another covered by the program 
and continue to accumulate his pension credits. 

Thus, multi-employer pension plans generally 
afford protection to a worker shifting jobs only 
if he remains within the particular industry or 
area. In many instances, however, a worker 
changes occupation or location when he shifts 
jobs. In March 1944, one out of every six 
civilian workers was employed in an industry 
group different from the one he had been employed 
in the week before Pearl Harbor.’ In the year 
following the end of hostilities, a return to a peace- 
time economy brought a new wave of shifts in 
employment, affecting one of every eight civilian 
workers. These data refer only to shifts between 
broad industry groups, e. g., shifts between agri- 
culture and manufacturing or between sales work 
and skilled trades. If transfers among individual 
industries or occupations were counted, the 
total number of employment changes would be 
increased. 

Shifts in geograpbical location also occur fre- 
quently. In March 1945, over 15 million persons 
in the civilian population were living in a different 
county from that in which they lived in December 
1941."° Of these, 7.7 million were living in a 
different State. From April 1948 to April 1949, 
over 8 million persons in the civilian population 
moved from one county to another, with over 
half of these having moved to a different State. 


Early Retirement Benefits 


While vesting provisions and multi-establish- 
ment plans are the primary means of protecting 
a worker's pension credits prior to qualifying for 
retirement benefits, under many plans a worker 
is entitled to an early retirement benefit before 
the attainment of the normal retirement age and 
after the completion of a specified number of 
years of service. Although the primary purpose 


of this benefit is to provide income to those workers 
who fulfill the necessary qualifications and who 
wish to withdraw from the labor force before reach- 
ing normal retirement age, some individuals who 
desire to change jobs may retire earlier, either 
drawing their monthly annuities while employed 
elsewhere or deferring the payment of benefits 
until normal retirement age. 

The Bureau’s study of pension plans showed 
that early retirement provisions were more prev- 
alent than those providing for vesting. While 
only one-fourth of the plans, covering one out of 
every six workers, granted vested rights, over half 
the plans, with a similar proportion of workers, 
provided for early retirement. Over three of every 
five single-employer programs provided this benefit; 
on the other hand, multi-employer plans only 
rarely included it. 

In the plans providing for early retirement, 
workers were usually eligible to retire 5 or 10 
years before their normal retirement age, generally 
after having been covered by the plan for a 
substantial period of time. The attainment of 
age 55 or 60 was the most prevalent requirement 
found, and in cases covering a majority of the 
workers, the completion of 15, 20, or more years 
of credited service was also necessary to qualify 
for early retirement. 

In many plans, the right ofa worker to retire 
early was contingent upon the consent of the 
employer. Over two-fifths of the plans, providing 
for early retirement and applying to more than 
one of every four workers covered by this benefit, 
required workers to obtain company approval in 
order to retire early. 

Although early retirement provides a method 
whereby older workers can terminate their em- 
ployment without losing pension benefits, workers 
in this age group usually have greater stability of 
employment than younger workers. Conse- 
quently, those who qualify for early retirement 
benefits are less likely to change jobs. 


Other Benefits 


Another. approach to the problem of providing 
benefits for workers who terminate their employ- 
ment is through the inclusion of severance benefits. 


* Fact Book on Manpower, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, January 1951. Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 
* Ibid. 
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When integrated with pension plans or established 
in lieu of such programs, severance benefits often 
provide a lump-sum benefit to those whose employ- 
ment is terminated before retirement. In other 
instances, as in the collective-bargaining agree- 
ments of some companies in the rubber-manu- 
facturing industry, severance pay is given to those 
who have reached retirement age but who have 
not accumulated sufficient service to qualify for 
a pension. 

Disability provisions grant benefits to eligible 
workers who become permanently and totally 
disabled prior to normal retirement age. Since 
eligibility for this benefit is conditioned upon 
physical incapacity and is payable only as long as 
the worker is unable to rejoin the labor force, a 
discussion of this provision is outside the scope 
of this report. 





The Pension Problem 
in the United States 


INTER-RELATING the various programs for meeting 
the income needs of the aged is “perhaps the 
biggest”’ of the problems raised for future pension 
planning in a recent study,’ which urges continued 
research for their solution. Almost all civilian 
jobs have in recent years been covered by some 
form of public or private pension arrangement, 
with the result that attention is currently focused 
on such problems as the relationship between 
retirement and the need for continued employ- 
ment of older workers, the long-range effect of 
pension arrangements on the economy, and the 
inadequacy of existing provisions for persons 
already out of the labor market. After sum- 
marizing current pension and public assistance 
arrangements, the report describes the broad 
principles making up a well-balanced income 
maintenance program, which are widely accepted 
by management, labor, and pension experts; dis- 
——_— 


! Pensions in the United States, prepared by the National Planning Associa- 
tion at the request of the Congressional Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report. Washington, 1952. 

1 A few additional pension systems include those covering railroad workers 
and clergymen 


cusses their application, on which there is some 
disagreement; and outlines major questions of 
public policy. In addition, the economic impli- 
cations of pension systems are analyzed. 


Current Pension Arrangements 


Under the federally administered old-age and 
survivor insurance (OASI) system, some 47 million 
civilian jobs were covered in early 1952—80 per- 
cent of all jobs. Another 10 percent—consisting 
of the 7.5 million under retirement plans of State 
and local governments and the Federal civil 
service, and career servicemen in the Armed 
Services under special plans *—were covered. 
Supplementing the public system are 14,000 
retirement plans; most of these were negotiated 
in collective-bargaining agreements and cover 
about 20 percent of the persons under OASI. 
The roughly 6 million persons not earning retire- 
ment protection under any plan include 4 million 
farm operators; a half million self-employed pro- 
fessional persons; and close to 2 million domestic 
and agricultural workers who do not meet the 
tests of regular employment established by the 
Social Security Act. 

Although 90 percent of the persons currently 
employed are under retirement plans, the recent 
adoption of such plans prohibited provision of 
adequate protection for those already aged and 
retired. Only about half of the 9 million persons 
already over 65 and not receiving income from 
current work are receiving retirement payments. 
Of the 5.5 million retired workers and their wives, 
about two-thirds have some kind of retirement 
benefit. Protection for aged widows is less effec- 
tive, the report points out; of the 3.5 million 
nonworking widows over 65, less than a fourth are 
provided with some benefits. The OASI pro- 
gram, for example, is only 15 years old, and many 
of the current aged were unable to comply with 
eligibility requirements. Moreover, the private 
plans supplementing OASI have an even more 
recent origin, the majority having been bargained 
for since 1940. Accordingly, most of these retire- 
ment payments come from the public program; 
less than 10 percent of the retired workers and 
wives group and very few of the widows are 
receiving payments from both the OASI and 
private plans. 


In addition, the benefits provided persons 
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already retired are unsatisfactory, according to 
the report. Reflecting the changes made in the 
law in 1952, married couples under OASI averaged 
a monthly benefit of $80 in September 1952; 
retired workers without wives eligible for benefits 
averaged $47; and aged widows received about 
$40. Those few who had private retirement 
benefits supplementing OASI were, naturally, 
better off. In contrast, persons who retire in the 


future, after a longer period of covered service 
and under the new OASI benefit formula, will 
receive substantially higher pension payments. 
Other aspects of pension arrangements and the 
problems they entail were also discussed in the 


report. For example, in noting that the service 
requirements of both public and private retire- 
ment programs made many of the present aged 
ineligible for benefits, the report points out that 
many private plans require 15 or 20 years’ em- 
ployment with the same employer, or, in some 
plans, in the same industry. Experience has 
shown that these requirements are difficult to ful- 
fill. Bureau of OASI reports show that, in 1948, 
25 percent of all workers were employed in at 
least two different industries during the year; 
earlier percentages were 30 in 1944, 32 in 1945, 
31 in 1946, and 26 in 1947. Accordingly, the 
report notes, while currently more than 10 million 
persons are working in jobs which would make 
them eligible for private benefits if they stayed 
long enough, it seems likely that many will change. 


Principles and Policy Questions 


Noting the diversity of current arrangements 
for maintaining the income of the aged, the report 
points out that the various programs have some- 
what different goals and that therefore a single 
system is not necessarily desirable. But ‘we have 
not sufficiently coordinated those [programs which] 
we have or related the whole to the underlying 
problem of maintaining employment opportunities 
for the aged.”” A pattern along these lines “has 
been emerging,’ however, namely “employment 
for those aged who can and want to work and for 
those who retire a universally available system of 
publicly administered old-age and survivors in- 
surance, contributory in nature and wage-related, 
plus supplementary retirement systems which 
take into account the protection afforded by old- 


age and survivors insurance but give additional 
benefits.” In broad outline and as objectives, the 
principles making up this pattern have the support 
of responsible spykesmen for industry, labor, and 
Government and of professional and expert 
opinion. However, the report notes, this agree- 
ment is frequently obscured by differences on 
some particular aspect of the pension problem. 
In addition, many questions of public policy arise 
in connection with these principles. 

Considerable agreement is evidenced on the 
principle of making available opportunities for 
productive employment to those aged who are 
able to and want to work. It is recognized that 
continued employment of those past 65 is im- 
portant in holding down the cost of pensions. For 
example, the average age of those coming on the 
OASI rolls is currently 69, and, if workers were all 
to retire at 65, the long-range cost of the system 
would be increased markedly. Furthermore, a 
general retirement policy at 65 would, under con- 
ditions of relatively full employment, diminish 
the volume of goods and services produced; and 
the number of persons consuming, without con- 
tributing to overall productien, would be increased. 

Disagreement, however, exists over the applica- 
tion of this principle, primarily on whether retire- 
ment should be compulsory at a fixed age or based 
on a determination of fitness for the job. The 
fact that people do not all become “old” at the 
same age and that efficiency could be increased 
by retiring some workers at 55 and retaining others 
until 75 or more is the strongest argument for a 
flexible retirement age, based on a determination 
of fitness for the job. However, such a system 
creates problems, both psychological and adminis- 
trative. All workers are not treated alike accord- 
ing to an objective test—age—thereby creating a 
possibility of favoritism and charges of favoritism; 
tests of fitness must be repeated until the worker 
is finally retired. Further, under a fixed plan, 
workers can anticipate retirement from their 
organization and plan accordingly. Various forms 
of both plans are currently in operation, and one 
type, suggested in the report, combines them by 
providing a voluntary retirement age of 65 years 
and a compulsory limit of 68 or 70. 

A second principle, and one which has even 
more widespread support, is that a public program 
directed to income maintenance for the aged 
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should be universally available. The virtually 
complete support of this principle which has be- 
come apparent in the last decade stems, according 
to the report, from the “recognition .°. . that 
society must take a fundamental responsibility in 
this matter. . . and the impracticability of relying 
solely on private pension plans or individual sav- 
ings.’’ A manifestation of this was the agreement 
among labor and industry spokesmen, and pension 
experts, during hearings and debates on the 1950 
OASI amendments, on the desirability of extend- 
ing OASI coverage. One problem cited concerned 
the question of bringing into the OASI program 
those persons not currently covered (certain self- 
employed farm and professional groups) who have 
not as yet expressed a desire to be covered. 

Most informed opinion has favored the third 
principle—that the basic public program for the 
aged should not include a test of need, i. e., it 
should be retirement arrangements rather than 
public assistance, although the latter should con- 
tinue in order to cover needs not met by retire- 
ment pay. In the first place, according to the 
report, the means-test method provides only a 
minimum level of living but prevents the indi- 


vidual from augmenting assistance benefits with 
other income of substantial amount, so that in 
essence “the minimum is his maximum as long as 


he remains under the program.”’ Under a retire- 
ment plan, on the other hand, benefits are paid 
without regard to the recipient’s other income and 
are made available not just to the poor but to all 
who reduce their earnings by retiring. Thus, 
OASI is currently used as a base on which the 
individual can plan his retirement and offers 
“much more than a cure for destitution.” 

Moreover, people tend to have different psy- 
chological attitudes toward benefits under retire- 
ment pay, feeling that they have earned the right 
to them, while public assistance provides payment 
without reference to work. In addition, receipt of 
benefits does not divide the community into two 
groups: the retirement mechanism makes pay- 
ments to the highly paid executive as it does to the 
low-paid wage earner, thereby removing the feel- 
ing that payments are just for the “‘poor’’ or the 
“unfortunate.”” Equally important, the report 
advises, is the fact that retirement systems pro- 
tect the incentive of the individual to earn and 
save. 


As for the continuance of public assistance, gen- 
eral accord exists that any program based on a 
nonmeans test will result in a need for supple- 
mentary payments. Retirement benefits in some 
instances are not enough to meet extraordinary 
needs, and frequently “supplementation is neces- 
sary . . . even when need is not extraordinary.” 
The determination of such needs and the extent 
of assistance payments required to meet them are 
problems requiring additional study to enable 
intelligent action, the report points out. 

Relating retirement pay to previous earnings 
and operating the public program on a contribu- 
tory basis—the fourth principle—is considered de- 
sirable by all groups concerned, including both 
management and labor. In this way, workers of 
widely differing incomes can be covered. Further, 
noncontributory flat pensions would provide bene- 
fits for all workers regardless of the contribution 
made to production. Such a system also would 
present the very real problem of determining the 
amount of flat pensions. 

Closely allied to this aspect of the pension ques- 
tion is a separate problem—the proposal of some 
to “blanket in” the present aged who, because of 
the newness of pension plans, have been unable to 
qualify for benefits. Disagreement is expressed 
over this issue, and the report considers it one 
which requires additional investigation. 

Lastly, the principle that private pension plans 
are desirable as supplements to the public pro- 
gram is supported, on the grounds that they serve 
purposes which are not adequately served under 
the public program. For such occupations as 
those of policemen, firemen, soldiers, and others 
requiring hazardous activities, private plans fre- 
quently set a lower retirement age, regarded as 
desirable in order to encourage people to stop 
work or to shift to other occupations. However, 
even in the absence of such special conditions, the 
fact that OASI benefits are low may make supple- 
mentary private plans something to be desired. 
Furthermore, the report states, even if OASI were 
to be liberalized “it is extremely doubtful that it 
would pay benefits high enough . . . that trade- 
unions would be willing to drop pensions from col- 
lective bargaining.”” Private plans also tend to 
help management attract and hold good young 
workers and make it easy to retire those who are 
most likely to become unproductive. 
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Economics of Pensions 


Two basic interacting factors, cited in the re- 
port, are prerequisites for an individual’s economic 
security: production of an increasing flow of goods 
and services, and such institutional arrangements 
as pensions to insure the right of people to share 
in consumption after retirement. The report con- 
siders certain economic effects of pensions and 
raises economic questions requiring more study. 

A primary question is whether the standard of 
living is threatened by the increase in the number 
of the aged. This depends on whether the gain- 
fully employed will be able to produce enough for 
themselves, their families, and the retired aged. 
It is true that the percentage of aged among those 
not gainfully employed will grow, the report noted, 
but “the ratio of all persons not gainfully em- 
ployed to those gainfully employed at the end of 
that time [25 years] will be about the same or even 
improve.”” Adding to this the fact that produc- 
tivity of workers increases, the report suggests 
that the growing number of retired aged will not 
threaten our standard of living. 

The possibility that “too much” of the future 
national income may be committed to the retired 
persons is a question which the report points out 
should not be considered in terms of present dollar 
commitments. This raises a basic problem in 
pension planning: Will dollar benefits be liberal- 
ized only to offset price changes or to keep pace 
with a rising standard of living? Assuming the 
latter and also the extension of the OASI program 
to cover all employment now excluded, the report 


* As @ start, the report includes an appendix listing research already in 
Progress. 


finds no basis for alarm since OASI payments in 
1975 would account for only 2.3 percent of the 
projected $600 Dillion national income. 

Another important consideration concerns the 
effect of pension arrangements on the volume of 
production. Such arrangements might prevent a 
desirable degree of mobility in the labor force, 
essential to the development of new industry. As 
suggested earlier, many plans are so designed that 
a worker must make a real sacrifice if he decides to 
change jobs. 


Recommendations 


“To advance our factual knowledge in the area 
of pensions and . . . to promote a satisfactory 
solution of the policy questions,”’ the report makes 
the following recommendations: 

(1) Establishment of a continuing professional 
committee on research, representing organizations 
doing research in the pension field, to keep inter- 
ested parties informed on current research and call 


-attention to the need for additional analysis and 


research.* 

(2) Creation of an advisory commission, repre- 
sentative of management, labor, agriculture, vet- 
erans’ groups, and experts, to ‘make policy recom- 
mendations regarding the inter-relationship of the 
various provisions for the income maintenance of 
the aged.”’ Necessity for such a commission stems 
from the fact that “value judgements and the 
reconciliation of conflicting interests”’ are involved 
in policy-making and thereby are outside the field 
of the researcher. 

(3) Collection of more complete and representa- 
tive data on private pension plans. 





Annual Earnings of 
Knitted-Outerwear 
Workers in 1951 
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Workers in the Philadelphia knitted-outerwear 
industry averaged higher straight-time hourly, 
gross weekly, and annual earnings in 1951 than in 
the previous 3 years despite slight decreases in the 
average weekly hours worked, according to a study 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Compar- 
isons of the data on employment and earnings for 
the 4 years, 1948 to 1951, were made possible 
because of provisions in agreements which require 
employers to supply payroll statistics of individual 
union members to Knit-Goods Workers Union, 
Local 190 of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union (AFL). 

The segment of the knitted-outerwear industry 
located in Philadelphia has had a long history of 
successful collective bargaining. All but two of 
the knitted-outerwear manufacturers in the city 
operate under agreements with the union. The 
unionized concerns are either members of the 
Knitted-Outerwear Manufacturers Association of 
Philadelphia, operating under a master agreement, 
or have separate agreements that follow its terms. 
This agreement stipulates that employers shall 
furnish the union with weekly transcripts of pay- 
roll records for each employee, by occupation. 
The union posts the figures from these payroll 
transcripts to individual members’ record cards, 
so that the hours, both actual and overtime, and 
total weekly earnings, are listed for the entire year. 

The nature of the union records did not permit 
the exclusion of all learners and handicapped 
workers from the occupational data as is usually 
done in Bureau wage studies. As a result, the 
occupational wage levels may be lower than would 
otherwise be the case. In addition, occupational 
classifications were not always up to date. Neither 


of these factors, however, seriously limit the value 
of the information. 

The data summarized in this report relate to all 
union plants in the industry Iécated in Phila- 
delphia. In 1948, there were 59 such plants; in 
1949 and 1950, the number increased to 63 and 
to 65, respectively, and dropped to 61 in 1951. 
The plants are relatively small and in most. cases 
employ fewer than 50 workers. In 1951, they 
employed from 4 to 330 workers; 35 plants had 
fewer than 50 employees, 14 from 50 to 100, 8 
from 100 to 200, and 4 plants had over 200 
employees. 

All of the establishments operated full-process 
plants in that they knitted their own fabrics and 
manufactured finished products, such as bathing 
suits, sweaters, and polo shirts. A few purchased 
no yarn on their own account, but instead worked 
on a contract basis, the yarn being provided by 
the jobber. 


Labor Force and Wage Practices 


The knitted-outerwear industry in Philadelphia 
employed, on the average during 1948-51, about 
80 percent women and 20 percent men. Cutters, 
knitters, and pressers were nearly all men; the 
reverse was true in the other occupations. Cutters, 
knitters, and workers classed as general help 
were paid on an hourly rate basis, while all other 
occupations were on piece rates. 

The plants were operated on a 5-day weekly 
schedule of 40 hours and workers were paid time 
and a half for all work in excess of 40 hours in 
any 1 week or after 32 hours in any week in which 
an observed holiday fell. Employees were also 
granted five paid holidays per year. Under the 
terms of the union agreement, all employers con- 
tributed to health and welfare and retirement 
funds. 


Industry Trends, 1948-51 


The industry experienced considerable growth 
from 1948 through 1950 and a moderate decline 


in 1951. It increased from 59 union establish- 
ments employing 4,419 wage earners in 1948 to 
65 employing 6,304 workers in 1950. In 1951, 
the number of establishments totaled 61, and 
employment had dropped to 6,078 (table 1). 


*Of the Bureau's Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Chart 1. Trend of Hourly and Annual Earnings of 
Knitted-Outwear Employees, Philadelphia, 1948-51 
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Similar studies reported employment of 4,051, 
3,770, and 4,404 workers in 1943, 1944, and 1945, 
respectively; the approximate number of plants 
in those years was 50.' 

Hours actually worked increased from 5.4 mil- 
lion in 1948 to 7.7 million in 1950, which followed 
the increase in number of workers very closely. 
However, from 1950 to 1951, hours actually 
worked declined to 6.9 million, a drop of 10 per- 
cent; during the same period, employment de- 
clined less than 4 percent. 

Labor turnover, in a broad sense, was about 
the same for each year studied. Average number 


Tarte 1.—-Straight-time hourly earnings, weekly hours, 
gross weekly earnings, and annual earnings of workers in 
the Philadelphia knitted-outerwear industry, 1948-61 





] 
| 1948 | 1949 | 1960 | 1961 


Group 


All workers 
Average straight-time hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 
Average gross weekly earnings 


Employees who worked 46 weeks or more 
Average annual earnings 





TABLE 2.—Annual earnings, weekly hours, and overtime 
work of workers employed 46 weeks or more in selected 
occupations in Philadelphia knitted-outerwear industry, 
1950 and 1961 
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1 Includes occupations not shown separately. 


of weeks worked amounted to 32.9 in 1948, 31.9 
in 1949, 32.8 in 1950, and 31.8 in 1951. The per- 
centage of workers working 15 weeks or less 
remained fairly constant—24.5 percent in 1948, 
26.9 percent in 1949, 24.2 percent in 1950, and 
24.4 percent in 1951. The percentage of wage 
earners working 46 weeks or more during a year 
varied somewhat more than that for those work- 
ing 15 weeks or less. In 1948, 38.8 percent of the 
workers worked 46 weeks or more; in 1949, 36.1 
percent; in 1950, 37 percent; and in 1951, only 
33.7 percent. 

Annual earnings of workers employed 46 weeks 
or more increased about 3 percent a year between 
1948 and 1950, from $2,397 to $2,541 (table 1). 
From 1950 to 1951, the increase was $45 or about 
2 percent. However, average weekly hours 
worked, as previously noted, declined between 
1950 and 1951, and overtime hours worked at 
premium rates decreased from 5.4 percent of 
total hours in 1950 to 4.0 percent in 1951. A 
similar pattern will be noted for most of the 
selected occupations shown in table 2. 

Average straight-time hourly earnings for all 
workers increased from $1.15 in 1948 to $1.30 in 
1951 (table 1). The largest increase, 10 cents an 
hour, occurred between 1950 and 1951. Average 
weekly hours worked varied by less than 1.5 hours 
over the 4-year period. The 1951 average of 36 
—_——— 


1 For data on employment and earnings in 1943 and 1944-45, see Monthly 
Labor Review, May 1945 (p. 1062) and August 1946 (p. 205). 
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hours was the lowest, resulting in average gross 
weekly earnings of $47.57 for that year as com- 
pared with $45.66 in 1950, when the average 
workweek was 37.3 hours and average straight- 
time hourly earnings were $1.20, or 10 cents less 
than 1951. 


Employment and Earnings, 1951 


During 1951, 6,078 wage earners were employed 
by the 61 union establishments in the Philadelphia 
knitted-outerwear industry. Due to turnover 
and other reasons, these workers averaged only 
31.8 weeks of employment (table 3). About a 
fourth of those employed worked less than 16 
weeks and a third were employed for 46 or more 
weeks during the year. 

Among the selected occupations shown in table 
3, cutters, machine pressers, and circular knitters, 
jobs employing predominantly men, showed the 
greatest continuity of employment; on the average, 
they worked 42.2, 41.8, and 40.7 weeks, respec- 
tively, during 1951. Of the occupations employ- 
ing predominantly women, menders worked the 
greatest number of weeks and recorded an average 
of 39.4 for the year. Approximately 55 percent 
of the circular knitters worked 46 weeks or more, 
as did about 60 percent of the cutters, machine 
pressers, and menders. 

In contrast, the greatest turnover is indicated 
for general help and single-needle sewing-machine 
operators, with average weeks worked of 25.1 and 
27.7, respectively. About 38 percent of the gen- 
eral help and 31 percent of the single-needle sew- 


Chart 2. Distribution of Workers Employed 46 Weeks 
or more in Philadelphia Knitted-Outwear Industry, 
1951, by Annual Earnings 
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ing-machine operators worked less than 16 weeks, 
while only 21 percent and 22 percent, respectively, 
worked 46 or more weeks during 1951. 

The average gross annual earnings of workers 
employed 46 weeks or more in 1951 in the knitted- 


TaBLe 3.—Distribution of workers in selected occupations in the Philadelphia knitted-oulterwear industry, by number of weeks 
worked during 1951 
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Tasie 4.—Distribution of workers employed 46 weeks or more, selected occupations in the Philadelphia knitted-outerwear 
industry during 1951, by annual earnings 
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Tapie 5.— Number of production workers and straight-time hourly earnings in selected occupations in the Philadelphia knitted- 
outerwear industry, 1951 
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outerwear industry in Philadelphia were $2,586 
(table 4). Although gross annual earnings ranged 
from $1,153 for a single worker employed in the 
group designated as examiners, trimmers, folders, 
and hand sewers to $6,907 for one cutter, over 
half of the workers averaged between $2,000 and 
$3,400, while only a third averaged less than $2,000 
per year. 

Cutters had the highest average annual earn- 
ings, $4,367; circular knitters and machine 
pressers ranked next with $3,630 and $3,280, 
respectively. Almost 80 percent of the workers in 
these three predominantly male occupations 
averaged over $3,000 per year. Workers in the 
examining, trimming, folding, and hand-sewing 
group, mostly women, had the lowest average 
annual earnings, $1,820, with 78 percent averaging 
less than $2,000 per year. On the other hand, 
75 percent of the combined sewing-machine group 
(merrow, single-needle, and special), also pre- 
dominantly women, averaged over $2,000 per year. 

The average straight-time hourly earnings of 
the 6,078 wage earners who worked for varying 
periods in 1951 was $1.30 (table 5). Individual 
earnings ranged from the legal minimum of 75 
cents to over $2.80 an hour. In 1948 and 1949, 
almost a fourth of the workers earned less than 75 
cents an hour and half of them earned less than $1; 
in 1951, only 36 percent had hourly earnings 
between the legal 75-cent minimum and $1, while 
42 percent earned between $1 and $1.50 an hour. 

Cutters were the highest paid employees, with 
average hourly earnings of $1.99 and individual 
earnings ranging from $1.60 to over $2.80 an hour. 
Only two of the selected occupations, both having 
mostly women workers, had average hourly earn- 
ings of less than $1: examiners, trimmers, folders 
and hand sewers at 96 cents, and general help at 
95 cents. The sewing-machine group, who com- 
prised 40 percent of the wage earners and were 
predominantly women, averaged $1.37 an hour; 
among the occupations in this group, merrow 
operators averaged $1.39, special sewing-machine 
operators $1.36, and single-needle sewing-machine 
operators $1.34. Loopers and toppers, also em- 
ploying mostly women, averaged $1.76 an hour. 

Table 6 compares straight-time hourly earnings, 
weekly hours, and gross weekly earnings of all 
workers with those working 46 weeks or more, 26 


TABLE 6.—Average straight-time hourly earnings, average 
weekly hours, and average gross weekly earnings for selected 
occupations by specific periods of employment in the 
Philadelphia knided-outerwear industry, 1951 
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weeks or more, 25 weeks or less, and 15 weeks or 
less. In almost all cases, wage earners working 
a half year or over earned more per hour, averaged 
more hours per week, and had higher gross weekly 
earnings than all workers, while those working less 
than a half year had considerably lower average 
hourly earnings, shorter average hours per week, 
and thus had lower gross weekly earnings. 
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and Die Makers 
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Epiror’s Nore.—The following article is the last 
in a series discussing the work histories of 1,712 
tool and die makers in 1940-61. The first two 
articles, which appeared in the December 1952 
and January 1953 issues of the Monthly Labor 
Review, examined the extent and kind of job changes 
made by tool and die makers and their backgrouna, 
personal characteristics, and other factors affecting 
their occupational choice. The tool and die 
makers studied were selected from the payrolls of 
315 metalworking plants and were personally 
interviewed in their homes. This article de- 
scribes how the men interviewed qualified as tool 
and die makers and how their working lives were 
affected by the kind of training they received. It 
also assesses present training levels in the occupa- 
tion. A complete report on the study has been 
issued as BLS Bulletin No. 1120 and is available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for 35 cents. 


Coroutary aspects of mobility were revealed by 
the data obtained in the Bureau’s study of tool 
and die makers, although its primary purpose was 
to analyze the movements of qualified journeymen 
between employers, in and out of the occupation, 
and between industries and geographic areas. In 
addition, the work histories of individual workers 
included the methods and the duration of training 
and the occupations from which these workers 
were drawn. 

Research on these phases of work experience is 
of immediate practical significance in connection 
with the appraisal of mobilization programs. An 
indication of future supply of tool and die makers 
may be obtained from data on present training 
levels in the occupation. Plans for setting up train- 
ing programs can be guided by data on the method 
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by which workers in the occupation qualified 
for their jobs: how many through formal appren- 
ticeship, and how many just “picked it up’’ on the 
job. Possibilities of augmenting the available 
supply of fully qualified workers can be gauged by 
the degree to which workers with partial or related 
skills have been able to enter the occupation in the 
past. 


Methods of Qualification 


The principal way in which tool and die makers 
have learned the trade has been through appren- 
ticeship. An apprentice is a worker who learns, 
according to a written or oral agreement, a 
recognized skilled trade requiring 2 or more years 
of work experience on the job through employ- 
ment, supplemented by appropriate related trade 
instruction. The Federal Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship standards prescribe a 4-year training period 
for tool-and-die-maker apprentices. On-the-job 
training over this period amounts to 8,000 hours. 
At least 144 hours of classroom instruction each 
year are also included in these standards. 

About two-thirds of the men interviewed (1,135) 
served apprenticeships and 577 became qualified 
tool and die makers by other means. The pro- 
portion of workers trained by apprenticeship var- 
ied by industry. (Seechart 1.) More than four- 
fifths of the tool and die makers who were work- 
ing in the motor-vehicle industry at the time of 
the survey had been apprentices. On the other 
hand, the aircraft industry had the lowest propor- 
tion—a third—trained by apprenticeship. Par- 
tially because of its rapid growth during World 
War II and also because of geographical remote- 
ness from other metalworking centers, this indus- 
try could not recruit experienced tool and die 
makers and was forced to train a considerable 
number of men in a short time. 

The proportion of tool and die makers trained 
through apprenticeship was the same for the var- 
ious age groups, except for the age group, 35-50, 
in which it was lower. In all probability, this ex- 
ception was due to the relatively little training 
offered during the depression years of the 1930’s 
when these men entered the labor market. Dur- 
ing the war years, greater opportunity existed 
for them to enter through means other than 
apprenticeship. 


*Of the Bureau's Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics. 
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Percent of Tool and Die Makers Employed in Selected Industries Trained by Apprenticeship and Other Means 
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As tool and die making has developed as a dis- 
tinct trade separate from that of machinist, more 
and more of the men who enter it are trained 
specifically for that occupation. Whereas about 
nine-tenths of the men under 45 years of age had 
served tool-and-die-maker apprenticeships, only 
three-quarters of the men 45 years and over had 
received such training. The others had qualified 
in other occupations, mostly as machinists, and 
had “worked up”’ to tool and die making. 

The apprenticeship period for tool and die 
makers usually lasted 4 years; about three-fifths of 
the workers, in the sample studied, reported this 
length of training. More than a tenth (128) re- 


ported a 5-year training period. More than 25 
percent reported learning the trade in 3 or fewer 
years. Some of these men were able to qualify 
in shorter periods because they were given credit 
for previous experience in machine-shop work or 
for vocational training. In other cases, the 
workers were able to secure tool-and-die-making 
jobs without formally completing their appren- 
ticeships. In the aircraft industry, only about 
two-fifths of the workers qualifying by appren- 
ticeship had served 4 years. The relatively 
shorter period of apprenticeship in this industry 
is related to the wartime labor-market conditions 
previously noted. 
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The effect of sudden increases in the required 
number of tool and die makers may be further il- 
lustrated by the war years. Because many plants 
producing essential military and civilian equip- 
ment during World War IT could not obtain enough 
journeymen tool and die makers, there was not 
sufficient time to train new workers through ap- 
prenticeship. Consequently, almost half the tool 
and die makers who entered the trade at that time 
had not served apprenticeships in contrast to a 
third of the entire sample. Tool-and-die-maker 
requirements were met by upgrading partially 
trained men, or by intensively training untrained 
workers, as well as by “breaking down the job” 
and using the available tool and die makers as 
supervisors, 

Of the men who entered tool-and-die-making 
work during World War II, many never actually 
reached the level of fully qualified tool and die 
makers because they were not given the opportu- 
nity to learn all parts of the job. Many were not 


able to hold jobs in tool-and-die-making work 
after the war when the shortage became less acute. 
They were still outside the occupation when the 
survey was made in early 1951 and therefore out- 


side the scope of the study. 

About 20 percent of the tool and die makers 
who had not qualified by apprenticeship had some 
other more or less formal on-the-job training. 
These training programs usually consisted of pro- 
gressively learning the different parts of the trade, 
including the operation of various kinds of machine 
tools. They were generally not covered by any 
formal oral or written agreement as to their length 
or scope, but there was a definite agreement for 
the employee to learn the trade while working. 

The majority of the men who did not serve 
apprenticeships, however, had learned the trade 
either by “just picking it up” while working in 
tool rooms or machine shops, or had been upgraded 
from less skilled machine-shop occupations. When 
this “learning” process began for these workers is 
difficult to determine. Many of them had been 
in machine-shop work, on production work, or in 
toolrooms for a long time before they had an 
opportunity to get into tool and die making. 
Thus, when tool and die makers were needed, 
they were selected for immediate transfer or were 
moved into the occupation after a short training 
period. For purposes of this study, all time spent 


in machine-shop or tool-room work before the 
individual’s first job as a qualified tool and die 
maker was counted as his qualifying or training 
period. On this basis, more than half the men 
who had “just picked up the trade’’ required 5 
years or more before they became qualified tool 
and die makers; 15 percent of the workers without 
apprentice training required 10 years or more 
from the time they started in related work until 
the time they got their first tool-and-die job. Here 
again the effect of wartime training activity in the 
aircraft industry was noticeable. Only 40 per- 
cent of the men who qualified in the aircraft in- 
dustry by means other than apprenticeship had 
required as long as 5 years, compared with 55 
percent for all industries combined. 


Effect of Training on Work Experience 


It has usually been assumed that a compre- 
hensively trained worker, especially one appren- 
tice-trained, has greater ability to move between 
employers whose type of work differs than does 
one who has learned his trade without apprentice- 
ship. The survey showed, however, that the 
mobility of non-apprenticed tool and die makers 
was the same as that of men who had served 
apprenticeships. Almost exactly the same pro- 
portion of both groups had changed employers 
one or more times and those who had moved made 
about the same average number of job changes. 
More important, perhaps, was the finding that 
the method of training did not affect the tool and 
die makers’ ability to cross industry lines. The 
proportion of men who had worked in two or 
more industries during the 11-year period or who 
had been trained in one industry and were work- 
ing in another at the time of the survey did not 
differ by the method of qualification. 

The apprentice-trained tool and die makers had 
had longer experience as journeymen than did 
those who had qualified by other means, although 
the age levels of the two groups were not different. 
About 55 percent of the apprentice-trained tool 
and die makers had 15 years or more experience in 
the trade; only one-third of the workers who 
qualified by other means had had this many years 
in the trade. In large part, this reflects the fact 
that apprenticed workers entered training at 
earlier ages and qualified in fewer years than did 
men who were not apprenticed. 
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Included among the 1,712 tool and die makers in 
the survey were 204 workers who were in super- 
visory tocl-and-die-making positions (leadmen and 
foremen). Their work histories indicate that 
apprentice training enhances somewhat the chances 
of a tool and die maker reaching the supervisory 
level. Less than 10 percent of the 577 workers 
who had not served apprenticeships were in the 
supervisory group, whereas about 13 percent of 
the 1,135 men who had served apprenticeships 
were supervisors at the time of the survey. 


Manpower Implications of Training 


An estimate of present training levels can be 
derived from a special survey made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in April 1952. It was found 
that there were about 9 apprentices for every 100 
journeymen tool and die makers employed in the 
metalworking industries. Not all these appren- 
tices will finish their training and enter the occupa- 
tion. If apprenticeship training continues at 
these levels, the number of workers being trained 
will not be sufficient to offset losses to the occupa- 
tion due to death and retirement ' and movement 
out of the occupation. However, since about one 


of every three tool and die makers interviewed had 
not been apprenticed, consideration must also be 
given to workers entering the trade without such 


training. If this ratio continues and apprentice 
training remains at its present levels, the total 
number of new entrants to the occupation would 
be enough to replace the tool and die makers who 
leave the occupation or the labor force. However, 
there would not be enough new entrants to meet 
present shortages and allow for future growth. 
Foreign born and trained tool and die makers in 
the past have supplemented domestic training as 
a source for new workers. Of the 465 foreign-born 
tool and die makers, over half were trained abroad 
and came to this country as qualified craftsmen. 


The number of immigrants, however, has dwindled 
to such an extent that this source can no longer-be 
counted on for a supply of new workers and future 
reliance must be placed almost entirely on Ameri- 
can industry to develop new workers in this skilled 
occupation. 

Expansion of apprenticeship training is essential 
in setting up programs to provide for the additional 
tool and die makers who will be needed in tooling 
up for mobilization production and for the long- 
run growth of the economy. Because of the long 
training period required for the tool-and-die-maker 
apprenticeship, mobilization requirements must be 
established well in advance and the expansion of 
training activities must not be delayed until full 
mobilization is imminent or in effect. 

In addition to insuring that effective apprentice- 
ship-training programs are set up and carried 
through to provide for the necessary flow of 
workers qualifying by this means, it is also impor- 
tant to consider the large proportion who custom- 
arily enter the occupation without serving an 
apprenticeship. In past periods, a significant part 
of the training requirements has been met by 
workers entering the trade through these more 
informal methods, e. g., by picking up the trade 
through machine-shop experience. Assuming that 
the flow of workers who have qualified by means 
other than apprenticeship will be continuous, a 
substantial contribution will be made to the meet- 
ing of mobilization requirements. Because the 
informal method of qualification is important in 
meeting manpower requirements, more attention 
should be given to it and to insuring that the 
workers who are gradually learning the trade 
through this process are given maximum oppor- 
tunity to improve their skills as soon as possible. 


1 Computed estimates of death and retirement losses appear as Appendix 
C of the detailed bulletin. 
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Eprror’s Nore.—Mr. Hardman’s article ably 
summarizes the thinking of a school of American 
labor theoreticians who take issue with the ‘job 
consciousness’ philosophy identified with the 
University of Wisconsin and Professor Selig 
Perlman. The article consists of excerpts from 
a much longer essay in the January-February 
1958 issue of the Harvard Business Review which 
appeared under the title of “Labor in Midpassage.”’ 
For a general discussion of this subject from vary- 
ing points of view, see Monthly Labor Review for 
February 1951, pp. 121-126. 


ORGANIZED LABOR is a great and ever-expanding 
social force in the American community 
spurred on by a significant objective and a vital 
idea inherent in the simple logic of the_union’s 
day-to-day performance. 


Big Labor ina Big Nation 


... The mounting significance of labor in 
American life [is widely realized, but such recog- 
nition] is not accompanied often enough by a sufli- 
cient understanding of the nature of organized 
labor’s enhanced power and therefore of its 
specific social significance in our [in Galbraith’s 
terms] “system of countervailing powers’’ (. . . 
a society, which, whilé in effect a widely multi- 
farious, contradictory organism, strives for adjust- 
ment within reason and under law). 

Bigness [of Government, business, and labor] is 
to be recognized as a fact of mid-twentieth century 
American life. . and if something is wrong 
.. . fault if any is to be found not with the size 
of the particular units which are erring but with 
their respective failure to equate their perform- 
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ance with the progressive, socially positive needs 
of society... . 

Labor . . . can help make or break that kind 
of democracy. In labor’s cooperation with other 
forces lies the key. And, obviously, cooperation 
cannot operate singlehandedly. Yet, the concept 
of organized labor as the enemy is still all too prev- 
alent in management circles... The same 
enemy-orientation exists on the other side of the 
line . . . The intricate, interdependent, extremely 
sensitive American industrial society of today 
rests upon contests over stakes in social power, 
but is allergic to brawls and dogfights. 

The important thing to remember is that labor 
is an aspect of social history, as are both manage- 
ment and democracy itself .. . 


Motives and Aims 


Can labor be said to function and act in a group 
manner? Or, is it only a loose conglomeration of 
many unions, each pursuing its own ends, often 
working at cross purposes? ... There is evi- 
dence that the labor movement possesses a sense 
of direction and social value judgments, and 
hence is in effect unified in broad objectives al- 
though not in any formal way. 

Spokesmen for organized labor have ever so 
often claimed that labor is not motivated by any 
long-range aims or central ideology ... These 
men were not the “kidding” kind. Were they 
expressing a deep-rooted conviction; or were these 
statements only eyewash, intended as protective 
coloration in a setting of antagonism toward 
unions, of distinctly unfriendly laws and courts, 
and of government administrations “‘neutral’’ only 
to management and actively hostile to labor . . . 
But what urges labor on, in our present circum- 
stances, with most of the old evils eliminated or 
mitigated? .. . 

Certainly [union motivations] cannot be under- 
stood from statements of membership numbers, of 
collective-bargaining coverage, and of wage and 
hour progress, or of other purely factual data, 
however accurate . . Our search here is for 
deeper motivations and aims such as will account 
(1) for the amazing regenerative capacity of 
unions, their ability to arise Phoenixlike to re- 
newed life and vigor from the flames of defeat and 


*Director, Labor Leadership Study, sponsored by Columbia University. 
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even destruction, and (2) for the expanding effect 
which unions appear to have on the pattern of 
development of our democratic system. These 
two facets of American unionism are in reality 
but a single social phenomenon—the continuous 
and never-ceasing (even though receding at times) 
urge of the people in a free nation to widen and to 
intensify the'r scope of competent intervention in 
the national life... . Why are so many people 
overwhelmed by the fact that men who wear over- 
alls part of the day are influenced by the same 
motivations and desires on the whole as those who 
wear business suits? 

. . . That the worker in industry is also a mem- 
ber of the national community, a political citizen, 
is considered somewhat irrelevant. . . . Labor 
does make sense when looked upon as an organic 
part of the American people, its history, its 
political and cultural milieu... 

Unions are economic organizations only in the 
purely technical sense that they are dealing with 
such matters as wages, hours, and living costs . . 
Beyond that, they are associations of people in the 
same social categories, working for hire, and pre- 
occupied with improving or reforming human 
relations in the process of work, and this is essen- 
tially a political objective. 

The present complexity of union behavior is 
quantitatively different from the union behavior 
of old, but not qualitatively. The old battles 
were against poverty. . . . The latest objectives 
are human dignity and security. Participation 
in government is simply one of the instruments by 
which unions hope to gain their ends. 


Accumulation of Power 


American unions . . . do shape [despite defec- 
tions at the polls] the political consciousness of 
many millions. That is why it makes such a great 
difference to the . . . democratic process. . 
whether unions . . . are integrated in their own 
communities . and thus constitute together a 
definite part of the Nation’s social structure . 
Practical trade-unionists do not doubt that theirs 
is a coherent “‘movement.’”’ Most of them, how- 
ever, do not realize the implications that ideologists 
or theorists read into the term. . . . 

There have been instances over the years when 
almost the entire union movement has rallied 
behind certain issues ... In the absence of an 


extraordinary urge or virtual danger, however, 
most of the national unions, even those of an alert 
and sociopolitically sensitive disposition, prefer to 
to go italone ... Itis unwise, however, to con- 
clude from this that labor is not a movement, after 
all, but merely an amorphous mass of unions . . . 
Its primary striking force [is] paramount in the 
national unions. ... It is the reality of [labor’s] 
functioning as a social force rather than the details 
of organization or the specifics of the unity concept 
that qualifies it as a factor in national life. 

The abiding motivation or driving force behind 
the labor movement in America throughout its 
history has stemmed from more than one solitary 
urge or one realized need, and that explains the 
variety of interpretations. Its motivations are 
complex; their content and emphasis vary. But 
a social movement is never irrevocably committed 
to consistency. ... Union action is pragmatic 
and experimental. 


Epitor’s Nore.—Following are summaries of siz 
points made by the author regarding union functions 
and characteristics: (1) Labor unions validate the 
double task of being simultaneously defense and offense 
organizations by endeavoring to create and accumu- 
late power by organization; this is the inherent aim of 
unionism, (2) Along with establishing and develop- 
ing collective bargaining, unions use that organized 
power to achieve job security, job control, and other 
shop rights. (3) Unions also engage their power of 
organization to wrest recognition from the extant 
social order and to participate in decision-making. 
(4) Union power, created by way of mass organiza- 
tion and utilized to effect a rearrangement of prevailing 
social, economic, and political relations, is social 
power .. . not a force against society but a constit- 
uent element in the functioning of the whole of society. 
(5) Attainment of such power calls forth and empha- 
sizes a kind of labor leadership able and prepared to 
cope with the complex tasks of community living 
which tend to diversify and to enrich social progress. 
(6) The rise of the newer labor leadership has reflected 
and in turn influenced the activistic, socially minded 
mood of the rank and file of the unions and has proved 
to be of constructive significance in the recent social 
revival. 


Such an interpretation of the power motivation 
of the American Labor movement does not fit in 
with . . . Lindblom’s dire prognosis that... 
unionism will . . . destroy the private enterprise 
system. Nor... does it jibe with the tradi- 
tional Socialist or Communist class-struggle con- 
cept of unionism. The power motivation of 
American unionism is rooted in the historic dyna- 
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mism of the American people, and it lacks the 
“we versus they” bias of the European labor 
movement. 


The Use and Logic of Power 


Up to this point, the argument has been that 
labor unionism is power-motivated, i.e., that its 
central drive is to achieve power through organ- 
ization . . . obviously labor now possesses con- 
siderable power. ... What does labor do with 
{it}? 

Even more important than its . . . membership 
aspect is the mobile strength of unionism, its 
command of a following, its resources, its public 
influence. There was in 1945 no general accept- 
ance by the public of the fact that the new 
strength of labor was a lasting phenomenon... . 
Accordingly, labor’s ability to hold its own was 
gingerly challenged in several politically and eco- 
nomically important areas. The results were 
mixed. , 

In the light of developments during and since 
1946 . . . on the one hand . . . although by no 
means able to dictate their own terms completely, 
unions are sufficiently entrenched so as not to fear 
dislocations in their organizational setups; and, on 
the other hand, although strong enough to bear 
the difficulties imposed on them by the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the unions have proved politically 
powerless to prevent the passage of unfriendly 
legislation. 

The power that comes into being with the growth 
of unionism is aroused to action by the environ- 
ment in which labor lives as well as by the logic 
of its own business at hand. . . . Unionism pro- 
ceeds from the attainment of its immediate ob- 
jectives to positions from which it can be said to 
challenge the balance of social power in the present 
political and economic social order. Would labor 
go so far as actually to attack this foundation? 
Any answer must be speculative and tentative at 
best. 

Labor leaders do not sit up nights plotting what 
to do with their power. They know pretty well 
in broad daylight what they want power for— 
what they have always wanted it for: to strengthen 
organization, to make easier and less costly the 
task of maintaining and improving the con- 
ditions . . . of the members. . . . [In 1952 this 
is] a much more difficult and complex task [involv- 


ing] additional and varied means and reaching 
out into [new] areas. ‘ 

So labor men do not think about “taking over 
things.” But neither are they satisfied that 
“what was good enough for my old man is good 
enough for me” .. . “We'll cross that bridge 
when we come to it” is their usual answer to 
questions of how they will use their accumulated 
power in the future. 

The basic point of this discussion has been that 
labor builds social power. But all power is ex- 
pansive and can be explosive. Hence, it seems 
only common sense for intelligent society to give 
due sway to what is reasonable in power and thus 
to minimize the likelihood of breakup. The poten- 
tial dynamism of labor, it should always be 
remembered, is altogether “‘in the father’s image’’; 
it is fully in character with the broad, ever-growing 
expanse of our American society. If we do not 
want to change the dynamic quality of the Ameri- 
can people, then we do not want a tame, visionless 
labor movement .. . 

. . . Changes [i. e., political adaptation to indus- 
trial and cultural change] were necessitated by the 
fact that we have become a nation of substantial 
groups of the citizenry, each identified and practi- 
cally unified by “clear and present” special inter- 
ests and desirous of having those interests realized 

. and the Nation is really becoming ever more 
a confederation of power blocs, contending, co- 
alescing, cooperating, making war or peace with 
one another as the case may be. 

Of course, Congressional Government continues 
as the supreme legislative power of the American 
democracy, and the decisions of the individual 
voters are the source of that power. But Con- 
gressional enactments tend to become mostly 
enabling laws, and they increasingly delegate 
quasi-legislative authority to a growing and al- 
ready vast network of executive agencies, com- 
missions, and administrators . . 

The maintenance of héaithy, progressive equi- 
librium among groups, blocs, and powers is the 
essential problem of this period in our history if 
we propose to preserve the “ramparts of free- 
dom” without obstructing the compulsive force 
of our dynamic growth. If the evidence of 
experience is to be the basis of judgment, the 
growing labor community in this Nation is actively 
sympathetic with this reading of our future in the 
making. 
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Arbitration Provisions in 
Collective Agreements, 1952 


AN EFFICIENT PROCEDURE for settling disputes 
over the interpretation and application of the 
collective-bargaining agreement is one of the most 
important factors in peaceful labor-management 
relations. Such disputes often come up because 
the language of the agreement is unclear or diffi- 
cult to apply to specific cases, or because situations 
arise which were not anticipated when the agree- 
ment was negotiated. 

The grievance-settlement procedure usually 
includes a series of steps, with a higher level of 
union and management authority participating 
at each step, and terminates in submission of 
unsettled grievances to an impartial third party 
for final and binding decision. In a study of 1,442 
collective agreements in effect during 1952, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics found that 89 percent 
of the contracts, covering workers in 29 broad 
industry categories, contained provisions relating 
to the arbitration of grievances. 

Grievance arbitration relates to the “rights” 
rather than the “interests” of the parties, i. e., 
the interpretation and application of an existing 
agreement rather than the determination of the 
basic terms to be incorporated in the agreement. 
Thus, it is not a substitute for but often is a con- 
tinuation of collective bargaining, as Dr. George 
W. Taylor has pointed out: 

An important key to understanding grievance arbi- 
tration is in realizing that, while collective bargaining 
starts with the negotiation of an agreement, it neces- 
sarily continues in settlement of many grievances. 
They are the difficult grievances. Negotiation or 
arbitration of grievances should not “add to’ the 
labor agreement in the sense that new basic terms 
are incorporated; nor should a clear agreement of the 
parties be modified. During the life of an agreement, 
however, grievance settlements will inevitably add 
important substance and significant meaning to the 


terms that are in the agreement. Grievance settling, by 
its very nature, fills out the understandings expressed 
in the contract which are inherently incomplete.' 


Most agreements providing for arbitration pro- 
hibit strikes or lockouts during the term of the 
agreement. Even in the absence of a definite 
prohibition, an arbitration provision implies that 
there will be no strikes or lockouts over issues 
which are subject to arbitration.? The reason 
for the widespread acceptance of arbitration as a 
substitute for force in settling disputes is perhaps 
indicated by a statement in a report to the 1952 
convention of the Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ants’ Union (AFL) recommending another 5-year 
extension of the arbitration agreement first nego- 
tiated by the international in 1902 with the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association: “‘ Records 
manifest the fact that the only winner in contrac- 
tual warfare (through strikes) is an emotion which 
soon dissolves when the economic loss is figured.’ 

Some employers and unions are reluctant, how- 
ever, to allow vital decisions to be made by an 
outside party who might be biased or not fully 
informed. On the other extreme, disputes may 
be referred to arbitration too frequently and with- 
out a bona fide attempt by the parties to settle 
them by negotiation. Despite these imperfec- 
tions, arbitration provisions have been in effect 
for a half century or more in a few industries with 
a long history of mature labor-management rela- 
tions (e. g., printing and apparel), and are now 
common in most industries. ‘Two relatively recent 
factors which account in part for the increasing 
use of arbitration were the National War Labor 
Board’s policy of requiring that collective-bargain- 
ing agreements make some provision for arbitra- 
tion of “interpretation and application” disputes, 


! The Voluntary Arbitration of Labor Disputes, Michigan Law Review, 
April 1951 (p. 795). Dr. Taylor is professor of labor relations at the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsylvania and former chairman of the Wage 
Stabilization Board. 

3See Work Stoppage Provisions in Union Agreements, Monthly Labor 
Review, March 1952 (p. 272). 
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and the recommendation of the President’s Labor- 
Management Conference of 1945 that such dis- 
putes be arbitrated. 


Frequency of Provisions 


In 1944 and 1949 Bureau studies, arbitration 
provisions were found in 73 percent and 83 percent 
of the agreements,’ respectively, compared with the 
89 percent in 1952. The contracts analyzed in 
1952 totaled 1,442 and covered 5,581,500 workers; ‘ 
arbitration provisions applied to 91 percent, or 
5,066,000 of these workers. In 1952, arbitration 
was most prevalent in the following industries in 
which 90 percent or more of the workers were 
covered by such provisions: food and kindred 
products, textile-mill products, apparel, paper and 
allied products, printing and publishing, chemicals, 
petroleum and coal products, rubber, leather and 
its products, primary metal industries, machinery 
(except electrical), transportation equipment, min- 
ing, electric and gas utilities, transportation, trade, 
hotels and restaurants, construction, and services. 
The only industry groups where less than half of 
the workers were covered by arbitration provisions 


were tobacco, lumber, furniture, and finished wood 
products. 


Types of Machinery 


Arbitration machinery may consist of a single 
impartial arbitrator or a tripartite board composed 
of an equal number of arbitrators designated by 
the employer and union (usually only one for each 
side, but sometimes two or more) with an impartial 
member acting as chairman. The individual 
arbitrator or board may be chosen each time a 
dispute arises (commonly called “ad hoe’’ arbitra- 
tion), or the person or board may serve con- 
tinuously during the life of the agreement or 
for some other specified period (‘‘permanent’”’ ar- 
bitration). 

Each type of machinery has certain advantages 
and disadvantages. An arbitration board, for 
example, gives employers and unions the oppor- 
tunity of having arbitrators familiar with their 
problems and sympathetic to their interests par- 
ticipate in formulation of the decision. A decision 
of a tripartite board, if it is unanimous, may be 
more acceptable to both parties than the decision 
of a single arbitrator. On the other hand, arbitra- 


tors appointed by the employer and union may 
take extreme positions on issues; in such an event, 
the impartial chairman, against his better judg- 
ment, may have to agree with one of them if a 
majority decision is required. Some agreements, 
however, permit the impartial chairman to make 
the decision without the concurrence of either of 
the other arbitrators. 

Among the advantages sometimes cited in favor 
of permanent arbitrators are the following: Per- 
manent arbitrators, through their decisions over a 
period of time, establish precedents for the guid- 
ance of management and labor when similar cases 
arise; permanent arbitrators can also become 
familiar with the practices and problems of an 
industry and have a better opportunity to obtain 
the full confidence of the employer and union 
representatives than ad hoe arbitrators. The 
latter advantage may be particularly significant 
if the arbitrator adopts a “mediatory’”’ approach, 
i. e., he tries to help the parties settle the dispute 
during arbitration hearings and makes the decision 
only if they do not reach an agreement. Many 
unions, employers, and arbitrators, however, feel 
strongly that arbitration should have little or no 
element of mediation. They take the position 
that it is a quasi-judicial process and that attempts 
to mediate reduce the arbitrator’s usefulness as a 
judge. 

Several advantages may also be cited in favor 
of ad hoc arbitration: Many employers and unions 
want each case decided strictly on its merits 
without regard to precedents and feel that such 
decisions are more likely to be achieved if the 
arbitrator is not permanent. Also, selection on 
an ad hoc basis permits designation of specialists 
to arbitrate different types of cases. Even though 
an agreement establishes ad hoc arbitration ma- 
chinery, the same individual or board may be 
selected again and again as long as both union 
and management are satisfied. Thus, the parties 
secure some of the advantages of permanent 
arbitration and at the same time retain their 
freedom to change arbitrators at any time. 

+ See Arbitration Provisions in Union Agreements, BLS Bulletin No. 780 
(this survey covered agreements in 14 selected manufacturing industries), 
and Arbitration Provisions in Union Agreements in 1949, Monthly Labor 
Review, February 1950 (this survey included agreements in all major in- 
dustry groups except railroads and airlines). 

4 All of these agreements required unresolved disputes to go to arbitration 
automatically, or permitted either party to invoke arbitration. Does not 


include a few agreements which permitted arbitration only by mutual con- 
sent of the parties each time a dispute arises. 
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A permanent single arbitrator was provided by 
12 percent of the 1,290 agreements. which had 
arbitration clauses in effect in 1952.5 These 
agreements, however, covered 27 percent of the 
5,066,000 workers under arbitration clauses, 
because a high proportion of the agreements of 
large employers and associations of employers 
designated permanent single arbitrators. An addi- 
tional 5 percent of the agreements, involving 10 
percent of the workers, established permanent 
boards of arbitration. Usually, all the members 
of such boards were permanent appointees, but in 
some instances, either the impartial chairman or 
the arbitrators representing the union and the 
employer served on an ad hoc basis. 


Permanent arbitration machinery was most 
prevalent in apparel, transportation equipment, 
and primary metal industries, where such ma- 
chinery was established for over two-thirds of the 
workers under arbitration agreements (see table). 
Industries in which this type of machinery was 
applicable to at least half of the workers were food 
and kindred products, rubber, hotels and res- 
taurants, and services. 


An ad hoc board was the most prevalent type 
of arbitration machinery, and was specified by 
46 percent of the agreements containing arbitration 
provisions in effect in 1952. These agreements, 
however, represented only 26 percent of the 
workers, since many covered small companies. 
Usually, the arbitration provisions in these con- 
tracts called for the selection of all members of the 
board before the arbitration hearings began, but, 
occasionally, they instructed the members repre- 
senting the employer and union first to attempt 
settlement of the dispute; only if such attempts 
were unsuccessful, the impartial third man was 
to be added in order to make a decision possible. 


Another 30 percent of the agreements, involving 
32 percent of the workers, provided for selection 


of a single arbitrator as the need arises. Ad hoc 
arbitration machinery, either a board or a single 
arbitrator, was most prevalent in the following 
industries in which it was established for between 
75 and 100 percent of the workers covered by 
arbitration agreements: Chemicals; petroleum and 
coal products; lumber and timber basic products; 
furniture and finished wood products; fabricated 


5 Includes a few agreements that named a pane! of arbitrators from which 
single arbitrator is designated for each case. 


metal products; electrical machinery; mining, 
crude petroleum and natural gas production; 
communications; electric and gas utilities; and 
construction. 

Four percent of the agreements, with arbitra- 
tion provisions in effect in 1952 (covering 3 percent 
of the workers), allowed the employer and union 
the option of using either a single arbitrator or a 
board for any particular case. The bulk of these 
workers were concentrated in a few industries— 
textiles, rubber, and machinery. Most of these 
agreements provided that the single arbitrator or 
board would serve on an ad hoc basis. In a few 
cases, however, the agreement designated a single 
arbitrator to serve during the term of the agree- 
ment, but permitted the parties to refer some or all 
cases to temporary boards instead of the per- 
manent arbitrator. 

The remaining 3 percent of the agreements did 
not specify whether a single arbitrator or board 
would be used, or whether the arbitrator would 
serve on an ad hoc or permanent basis. Most of 
these agreements merely stated that disputes 
would be referred to a State board, the American 
Arbitration Association (AAA), or some other 
designated agency. 

In addition to the regular arbitration machinery, 
some agreements provided special procedures for 
certain isssues. For example, a few agreements 
designated permanent arbitrators to handle all 
issues except those relating to workloads and wage 
rates on new or changed jobs; the excepted issues 
were referred to ad hoc arbitrators with special 
technical qualifications. 


Selection of the Arbitrator 


Thirty percent of the arbitration agreements 
studied, covering 51 percent of the workers under 
such agreements, failed to provide a predetermined 
means of breaking a deadlock over the selection 
of an arbitrator. The majority of these agree- 
ments, however, designated permanent arbitrators, 
and the possibility of deadlocks over selection is 
therefore not a constantly recurring problem. 

Agreements, affecting the remaining 49 percent 
of the workers covered by arbitration clauses, 
provided for the assistance of governmental or 
private agencies or individuals in selecting im- 
partial arbitrators. The degree of control which 
the parties to these agreements retained over 
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choice of the arbitrator varied widely. In some Association, a nonprofit private organization. 
instances, the outside agency was authorized to Other outside agencies designated were various 
appoint the arbitrator immediately, without the State and local governmental boards or officials 
employer and union first attempting to make the (named by agreements covering 8 percent of the 
selection themselves. More frequently, however, workers); judges (4 percent); and private individ- 
the outside agency acted only in the event of a uals and organizations other than the AAA (2 
deadlock between the parties. Often its partici- percent). 
pation was limited to submission of a list of arbi- 
trators from which the actual selection was made = Jurisdiction of the Arbitrator 
by the employer and union. Since a deadlock 
was still possible under these circumstances, some 
agreements authorized the outside agency to 
make the appointment if none of the individuals 
on the panel were mutually acceptable to the 
parties. arbitration of disputes over the interpretation and 
The Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service  @pplication of the agreement. This basic area 
was the agency designated by agreements cover- | Wa8 restricted in some agreements by specific ex- 
ing 19 percent of the workers under arbitration clusion of certain subjects from arbitration even 
clauses. An additional 16 percent were covered though they were included in the agreement. 
by agreements naming the American Arbitration |§ Among the issues sometimes excluded were griev- 
ances relating to management rights, union 


* This includes a few agreements which allowed the parties the option of : 2 
using the FMCS or some other designated agency. membership, production standards, rates on new 


A special analysis of one-third of the arbitration 
provisions in effect in 1952 was made to determine 
what matters were within the scope of arbitration. 
Eighty-two percent of these clauses provided for 


Types of arbitration machinery established by collective agreements, 1952 





Single arbitrator Board of arbitrators 





Number of 


workers 

Perma- | Temporary; Perma- | Temporary 
Industry ——- nent (ad hoe) nent ! (ad hoe) { 
provisions 











Percent of workers 








Total 











Manufacturing 


Food and kindred products - 

Tobacco queens ; 
Textile mill products 

Apparel-and other finished textile products... - 
Lumber and timber basic products 
Furniture and finished wood products 
Paper and allied products 

Printing and publishing 

Chemicals 

Petroleum and coal products 

Rubber products 

Leather and leather products. 

Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries 

Fabricated metal products 

Machinery, except electrical 

Electrical machiner 

Transportation equipment 
Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous . 





SRB 


ne eae 





Nonmanufacturing 


Mining, crude Soa, and natural ™= poecesiee 
Transportation... ‘ 
Communications 

Utilities: electric and gas 

Wholesale and retail) trade 

Hotels and restaurants 

Construction 

Services 

M Iscellaneous 





























' Includes a few agreements ee | established ‘ards composed of both § Consists of agreements employer and union the option of a 


permanent and temporary single arbitrator or board for any particular case. 
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or changed jobs, and health, welfare, and pension 
benefits. 

The scope of arbitration was stated in very 
general terms in the remaining 18 percent of the 
agreements which were specially analyzed. In 
this category were such clauses as “any grievances, 
disputes, or controversies between the parties” 
and “all disputes and grievances which arise over 
this agreement as well as those on matters not 
specifically covered by this agreement.” Under 
such general clauses, arbitrable issues might in- 
clude disputes over interests as well as rights. 

Arbitration of interests ’ was specifically pro- 
vided for in some of the agreements studied in 1952. 
Eleven percent of these agreements authorized 
arbitration of general wage increases or decreases 
during the life of the agreement and 2 percent 
required arbitration of deadlocks over the terms 
of a new or revised agreement. 


Cost of Arbitration 


Three-fourths of the arbitration agreements 
indicated how the fees and expenses of the arbitra- 
tor were to be allocated, and, with few exceptions, 


‘equired equal division between the employer and 


nion. Where a tripartite board of arbitrators 
was employed, each party usually paid the cost of 
its representative and one-half of the cost of the 
impartial member. 

About 1 percent of the agreements either specif- 
ically required the party losing the arbitration 
decision to bear the entire cost, or allowed the 
arbitrator to levy the cost against the loser at his 
discretion. One agreement required the employer 
to pay the full cost of arbitration, and another 
specified that he pay 60 percent. A few others 
provided that damages assessed for violation of the 
agreement be used to defray the expenses of the 
office of the permanent impartial arbitrator. 

Some agreements, which provided for equal 
division of the arbitrator’s fees and expenses, 
required each party to pay for its own incidental 
expenses. 


Provisions in Union Constitutions 


Provisions relating to arbitration of collective- 
bargaining matters were found in a fifth of the 130 


242762—53-——-3 


constitutions of national or international unions 
in the files of the Bureau of Labor Statistics*® in 
1952. 

The most common provision was a general 
policy statement either endorsing arbitration as a 
method of settling disputes or at least affirming 
the right of local unions to have disputes arbi- 
trated if they so desired. The constitution of the 
United Cement, Lime, and Gypsum Workers 
International Union (AFL), for example, reads 
as follows: 

It shall be the established policy of the International 
Union, District Councils, and all affiliated local unions 
and the membership thereof, in case of misunder- 
standings or controversies with any employers or their 
representatives, to always invoke the principle of vol- 
untary mediation, conciliation and arbitration before 
resorting to any other methods whatsoever. 

A specific requirement that all local union 
contracts with employers contain arbitration 
clauses was found in the constitutions of two 
unions: the International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders (AFL) and the United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink, and Distillery Workers of 
America (CIO). Some of the AFL building- 
trades unions required local affiliates to set up 
boards of arbitration to settle disputes with em- 
ployers. The constitutions of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen, and Helpers (AFL) and the Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 
(AFL) gave their general executive boards the 
authority to order local unions to submit disputes 
to arbitration if the employer offered to do so. 

Restrictions on arbitration were specified by a 
number of constitutions. Arbitration of interna- 
tional union laws was prohibited by the Interna- 
tional Jewelry Workers’ Union (AFL), Interna- 
tional Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union 
(AFL), Bookbinders (AFL), and International 
Typographical Union (AFL). The constitutions 
of the American Newspaper Guild (CIO) and 
Stereotypers (AFL) specified that no contract may 
provide for arbitration of the terms of its renewal. 
The Guild constitution also prohibited arbitration 

’ Arbitration of interests often occurs, of course, by mutual agreement of 


the parties when the need arises, even though there is no provision for it in 
the collective agreement. 
* Current constitutions of a number of unions were not available, but the 


130 analyzed represented unions with an aggregate membership of some 
13,800,000 and included nearly all of the large unions. 
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of the union’s right to represent employees within 
its jurisdiction. The Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen (AFL) required the approval of the 
national union president before submission of con- 
troversies to arbitration. 


—ERNestine M. Moore and James Nix 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





Occupational Wage Differentials 
in Major Labor Markets, 1951-52 


OccUPATIONAL WAGE DIFFERENTIALS measured on 
both a percentage and a cents-per-hour basis 
were greatest in the South, according to a Bureau 
of Labor Statistics analysis ' of data collected in 
late 1951 and early 1952. In the process of occu- 
pational wage setting, differentials provide a means 
of compensating workers in accordance with differ- 
ences in requirements of skill, responsibility, effort, 
working conditions, and other factors. They 
provide individual workers with the incentive to 
attain higher skills. The high degree of job 
specialization which is characteristic of most indus- 
tries is reflected in a diversity of pay scales in 
individual establishments. 

Measured in percentage terms, differences in pay 
between skilled and unskilled occupations have 
exhibited substantial regional variations for a long 
period of time.? Previous studies have indicated 
a long-term trend toward a reduction in the 
magnitude of percentage differentials in wages for 
skilled and unskilled jobs; average hourly earnings 
of skilled workers in the United States in 1907 
were about double those of unskilled workers, 
whereas 1947 skilled rates, on the average, were 
only 50 percent higher. This narrowing of differ- 
entials can be attributed to the fact that wage 
adjustments made in recent years have, in many 
cases, been applied on a uniform cents-per-hour 
basis. While maintaining wage differentials in 
absolute terms, such increases have tended to 
further narrow percentage differentials in the 
establishments or industries involved. 


Relationships between earnings of skilled maintenance and 
unskilled occupations, in all industries, 1951-52 ! 





| Differentials in straight-time hourly 
earnings between skilled maintenance 
workers and— 


oc ame Serna ems 


of areas | 3 . — 
studied | Stock handlers Janitors 


Percent-| Cents- | Percent: | Cents- 
age per-hour | age per-hour 





New England 37 
Middle Atlantic K 
South 
Middle West 
Mountain 
Pacific Coast 31 








' Differentials were computed as follows: (1) a simple average of the differ- 
ences in the area-wide averages for maintenance carpenters, electricians, and 
machinists and each of the unskilled jobs (stock handlers and janitors) was 
derived to obtain area differentials; (2) a simple average of the area differ- 
entiais was made to obtain the average differential for the area groupings. 

The area groupings used in this study include: New England—Boston, 
Hartford, Providence, and Worcester; Middle Atlantic—Albany-Schenec- 
tady-Troy, Buffalo, Newark-Jersey City, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Rochester, Scranton, and Trenton; South—Atiinta, Birmingham, 
Houston, Jacksonville, Memphis, Norfoik-Portsmouth, Oklahoma City, 
and Richmond; Middle West—Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis- 
8t. Paul, and St. Louis; Mountain—Denver and Selt Lake City; Pacific 
Coast—Los Angeles, Sun Francisco-Oakland, and Seattle. 


Scope and Method of Analysis 


Occupational wage differentials presented in the 
accompanying table were based on area-wide 
earnings information for selected skilled and 
unskilled jobs obtained from the Bureau’s 40-area 
community-wage-study program conducted 
between September 1951 and May 1952.4 For 
purposes of analysis, three skilled maintenance 
jobs—carpenters, electricians, and machinists— 
and two unskilled jobs—stock handlers and jani- 
tors—were selected in order to measure percentage 
and cents-per-hour differentials between skilled 
and unskilled workers; the published earnings data 
in 37 areas were used. Area differences in all- 
industry averages between the skilled and unskilled 
jobs were averaged to obtain regional wage rela- 
tionships. Earnings in all jobs selected relate to 
men workers, 


! This study compares occupational wage differentials in six different 
regions of the United States. For other studies on wage differences, wage 
formalization, and unionization in major labor markets, see Monthly Labor 
Review, December 1952 (p. 620) and January 1953 (pp. 22 and 26). 

1 See Occupational Wage Differentials, 1907-47, Monthly Labor Review, 
August 1948 (p. 127). 

§ The study in each area covered manufacturing, public utilities, wholesale 
trade, retail trade, finance, and selected service industries. Results of these 
surveys were published in occupational wage survey bulletins for each of the 
40 areas. For list of bulletins, see page Il, December 1952 issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review. 
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Because occupational staffing patterns and pay 
levels vary within and among industries in an area, 
wage differentials based on all-industry averages 
may differ, therefore, from average: differentials 
within individual establishments. However, such 


all-industry differentials are considered to be 
reasonably accurate for the purpose of illustrating 
the existing spread in pay levels for particular jobs 
and, more specifically, for an examination of 
regional differences in wage relationships. 


Percentage Differentials 


Percentage wage differentials between the main- 
tenance trades and unskilled jobs in the South 
greatly exceeded those in other regions (see table). 
Pay levels for workers in the maintenance trades 
in the southern cities compared favorably with 
prevailing levels in many of the northern cities, 
but unskilled labor rates were substantially lower 
in the South.t The greater wage differentials in 
the South thus reflect the comparatively low wage 
levels at the bottom of the wage scale. 

Differentials in wages for skilled maintenance 
workers and stock handlers were grouped at 37—41 
percent for New England, Middle Atlantic, 
Mountain, and Middle West areas as compared 
with the 83-percent estimate for the eight south- 
ern cities combined. Pacific coast areas (Los 
Angeles, Seattle, and San Francisco-Oakland) had 
a combined wage spread of only 31 percent. As 
would be expected, the wage spread between 
maintenance trades and janitors was greater than 
that between maintenance trades and _ stock 
handlers. The average wage differentials be- 
tween the latter two categories ranged from 54 
percent in New England to 108 percent in the 
South. 

Variation noted in average wage differentials 
among areas within the same regional grouping 
was in some cases traceable to the nature of the 
wage structure in the dominant industry in 
particular areas. Maintenance workers in De- 
troit, for example, averaged only 31 percent more 
than stock handlers as compared with differentials 
of 40 percent or more found in Chicago, Indian- 
apolis, Kansas City, and St. Louis. The all- 
industry differential for Detroit was, nevertheless, 


4 Bee Wage Differences Among 40 Labor Markets, Monthly Labor Review, 
December 1952 (p. 620). 


several percentage points higher than the per- 
centage difference between the same job categories 
in the motor vehicle and motor-vehicle equipment 
industry in this area. Similarly, the average wage 
differentials in Birmingham and Pittsburgh were 
well below the differentials indicated for the South 
and Middle Atlantic city groupings, respectively, 
and indicate the influence of the wage structure 
in the basic iron and steel industry. 

Louisville was grouped with midwestern cities 
for purposes of this report, but the maintenance- 
trade—stock-handler differential (62 percent) places 
this area midway between the South and Middle 
West in the matter of wage spread. Stock han- 
dlers in Louisville averaged $1.23 an hourcompared 
with a range of 86 cents to $1.12 among the south- 
ern cities and a $1.31 to $1.64 range among other 
midwestern areas. 


Cents-Per-Hour Differentials 


Cents-per-hour occupational wage differentials 
were also greatest in the South but were more 
closely grouped than the percentage measures of 
wage spread. Cents-per-hour differences between 
the averages for skilled maintenance workers and 
stock handlers ranged from 48 cents in New Eng- 
land to 82 cents in the South. The maintenance- 
trade—janitor differential amounted to 62 cents in 
New England and 95 cents in the South; among 
the other four regional groupings of cities, the 
differential ranged from 73 to 78 cents. Regional 
differences in pay levels account for the greater 
variation in percentage differentials. 

The long-term trend of wages in the United 
States has been toward a widening of cents-per- 
hour differentials between skilled and unskilled 
workers, but a narrowing of percentage differen- 
tials. Uniform cents-per-hour adjustments pre- 
serve absolute differences and diminish relative 
differences; uniform percentage adjustments main- 
tain percentage differences and increase absolute 
differences. Since adjustments in the future, for 
the most part, will probably represent a mixture of 
these two forms, the outlook is for a continuation 
of these opposing trends. It is possible, of course, 
that some adjustments will be of such a nature 
as to increase relative differences in particular 
situations. 

—L. Eart Lewis 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Related Wage Practices 
in Major Labor Markets, 1951-52 


EMPLOYEE BENEFITS Which supplement payments 
made directly for hours worked or units produced 
are commonly referred to as “supplementary”, 
“related”, or “fringe.”’ A notable development of 
“fringe’”’ benefits has occurred in recent years and 
has contributed substantially to the general wel- 
fare of the worker and his family. According to a 
Bureau of Labor Statistics study of data collected 
in major labor markets in late 1951 and early 1952, 
a variety of such benefits were widespread for all 
workers, although the proportion of office workers 
profiting from the fringe benefits which were ana- 
lyzed was usually greater than that of manual 
workers who received them. 

Provisions summarized in this analysis were 
paid vacations, paid holidays, paid sick leave, 
insurance benefits, retirement pensions, and non- 
production bonuses.’ Their prevalence has been 
expressed in terms of the proportion of all workers 
employed in offices or plant departments that 
observe the practice in question. Because of eligi- 
bility requirements, the proportion actually re- 
ceiving specific benefits may be smaller. The 
analysis has been limited to formal plans and 
excludes those informal arrangements whereby 
benefits are granted at the discretion of the 
employer. 


Scope and Method of Analysis 


Data used in this analysis were obtained from 
the Bureau’s studies of earnings and related wage 
practices in 40 major labor-market areas between 
September 1951 and May 1952.2. More than 10 
million workers were employed in the industries 
and establishment-size groups studied.’ Informa- 


' Although not summarized herein, provisions relating to the payment of 
shift differentials in manufacturing industries are also available in individual 
bulletins. 

5 Results of these surveys were published in occupational wage survey 
bulletins foreach of the 40 areas. For list of bulletins, see page II of the 
Monthly Labor Review, December 1952. For other studies on wage differ- 
ences, wage formalization, unionization, and occupational wage differentials, 
see Monthly Labor Review, December 1952 (p. 620), January 1933 (pp. 22 
and 26), and on page 266 of this issue, 

* Small establishments were omitted in the interest of economy. Because 
of this, proportions indicated may be slightly inflated in some instances 
since larger establishments customarily have more liberal provisions. 

¢ Required length-of-service periods varied among establishments; for 
minimum benefits, however, periods of | year were most common, although 
shorter periods were frequently employed, especially for office workers. 


tion in each area was collected on an all-industry 
basis; separate detail was shown, whenever pos- 
sible, for each of six major industry groups: manu- 
facturing; transportation (except railroads), com- 
munication, and other public utilities; wholesale 
trade; retail trade; finance, insurance, and real 
estate; and services. 


Vacations 


Paid vacation plans have become so extensive 
during the past few years that virtually all workers 
in the 40 major labor markets were employed in 
establishments providing such benefits. These 
plans, with only a few exceptions, provided regular 
pay for a specified period of time, graduated in 
accordance with the worker’s length of service.‘ 
In a few instances, vacation payments were based 
on a percentage of earnings or were in the form of 
flat-sum amounts; such plans, however, were in- 
frequent and have been converted to comparable 
length-of-time payments for the purpose of this 
article. 

Among the 40 areas studied, vacation benefits 
customarily were more liberal for office workers 
than for plant workers. Office workers usually 
received 2-week vacations after a year of employ- 
ment, compared with 1 week for plant workers. 
Vacation plans typically provided increased bene- 
fits for additional periods of continuous employ- 
ment, with service periods of 2, 5, and 15 years 
being of particular significance. Virtually all 
office workers and a substantial number of plant 
workers were eligible for a 2-week vacation after 
completing 2 years of service. After 5 years, 
a majority of the plant workers in all areas 
received 2-week vacations; no significant change 
in benefits for office workers occurred at the 
5-year point. After 15 years of continuous em- 
ployment, vacation provisions, on the whole, 
were still more liberal for office workers than for 
plant workers, although to a lesser extent. A 
2-week vacation was most commonly granted after 
15 years of service to both office and plant workers 
in a majority of the areas; 3-week vacations were 
frequently reported in each area and applied to a 
majority of all these workers with 15-year employ- 
ment in Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, and Rochester. 
Additional areas in which more than half the 
office workers were eligible for 3-week vacations 
with pay after 15 years include Boston, Indianap- 
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olis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Newark- 
Jersey City, New York, and Pittsburgh. Paid 
vacations in excess of 3 weeks were uncommon 
for either office or plant workers. 

Although prevailing practices were remarkably 
similar among the areas, the proportions of 
workers comprising the majority varied consider- 
ably. For example, while more than half the 
office workers in nine-tenths of the areas were 
employed in establishments providing a 2-week 
vacation after a year of service, these proportions 
ranged from slightly more than 50 percent in 7 
areas to more than 80 percent in 6 areas. 
Although no sharply defined regional pattern of 
differences was apparent, vacation benefits for 
office workers tended to be more liberal in New 
England than in other regions; plant workers in 
New England were not similarly affected. 

Among the broad industry divisions studied, 
vacation benefits for office workers were most 
liberal in the finance, insurance, and real estate 
group and least in retail trade. In each area, 
a majority of office workers in finance were em- 
ployed by establishments providing vacations of 
2 weeks or more after a year of service and in 
more than three-fourths of the areas these pro- 
portions ran over 85 percent. On the other hand, 
2-week vacations were granted to a majority of 
the office workers in retail trade in only a tenth 
of the areas. Vacation provisions for plant 


workers were generally most liberal in wholesale © 


trade and public utilities and least in the manu- 
facturing and services industries. 


Holiday Pay 


Pay for holidays not worked was provided to 
nearly all office workers in each major labor 
market and to the vast majority of the plant 
workers in all areas except Birmingham and 
Pittsburgh where less than half the plant workers 
received holiday pay. The absence of holiday 
provisions in the steel industry at the time of the 
study accounted for these exceptions.® 

Six days were most frequently provided to both 
plant and office workers in a little over half the 
areas studied. Most liberal benefits were received 
by workers in the four New England labor mar- 
kets, together with New York City and adjacent 
Newark-Jersey City, in which a large proportion 
of workers received 9 or more days. On the 


other hand, substantail numbers of workers in 
4 southern areas (Atlanta, Birmingham, Jackson- 
ville, and Memphis) received 5 paid holidays 
annually. In each of the areas studied, paid 
holiday provisions were more liberal for office 
workers than for plant workers. 

Among the broad industry divisions studied, 
holiday provisions were most liberal in the fi- 
nance, insurance, and real estate division. In this 
industry group, a majority of the workers em- 
ployed in three-fourths of the areas received 7 or 
more days a year and in 15 of the areas commonly 
received 11 or more days annually. 


Paid Sick Leave 


Plans providing for the payment of wages or 
salaries in case of sickness or injury, while not 
nearly as prevalent as vacation or holiday plans, 
were nevertheless frequently reported in each of 
the areas studied. The composition of these 
plans differed greatly not only with respect to 
qualifying requirements and length-of-leave allow- 
ances, but also as to the proportion of wages or 
salaries paid during illness. For the purpose of 


this analysis, only those plans providing full pay 


and requiring no waiting period have been con- 
sidered; no attempt was made to evaluate differ- 
ences in the number of days of leave granted. 
Paid sick-leave plans typically affected greater pro- 
portions of office workers than plant workers. In 
34 of the 40 areas studied, the proportion of office 
workers receiving these benefits ranged from a 
fourth to slightly more than a half; on the other 
hand, in only 2 areas were as many as a fourth 
of the plant workers similarly covered and the 
proportion was less than a tenth in 26 areas. 

The wide differences between the numbers of 
office and plant workers receiving paid sick leave 
were due in large part to the prevailing practice 
among manufacturing industries. Although rela- 
tively more office workers than plant workers were 
eligible for sick-leave benefits in each of the 
broad industry groups studied, the difference was 
much the greatest in the manufacturing group. 
Only 8 areas had as many as a tenth of the manu- . 
facturing plant workers employed in establish- 
ments providing these benefits, while all but 2 of 
the areas had more than a tenth of office workers 


* Holiday-pay benefits have since been negotiated and the workers were 
granted 6 days annually, effective August 15, 1952. 
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in manufacturing similarly employed. Sick-leave 
provisions for plant workers were most prevalent 
in public utilities and in wholesale and retail trade 
establishments; and for office workers, in man- 
ufacturing and public utilities. 


Insurance Benefits 


Several million workers in the 40 major labor 
markets were covered by oncor more types of insur- 
ance benefits paid for, either wholly or in part, by 
the employer. Many of these workers were em- 
ployed in establishments that maintained more 
than one insurance plan—over and above those 
prescribed by social security laws. Life insurance 
was the most common of the insurance benefits, 
although health and hospitalization plans were also 
applicable to large numbers of workers. In gen- 
eral, office workers received these benefits more 
frequently than plant workers. Differences, how- 
ever, were not great in most cases and, in a few 
areas, the advantage was in the direction of plant 
workers and was due to the widespread adoption 
of these benefits through collective bargaining. 

The proportions of workers covered by insurance 
plans varied somewhat among the areas; however, 
no striking regional variations were apparent. 
For example, the 4 areas in which fewer than 70 
percent of the office workers were covered by life 
insurance benefits (Oklahoma City, Phoenix, 
Providence, and Scranton) were distributed among 
4 widely separated geographic regions. 

Among industry groups, the prevalence of in- 
surance benefits differed distinctly. Life insurance 
plans were most prevalent among the manufactur- 
ing, public-utility, and finance industries and 
least common in services, with the retail and 
wholesale trade groups holding a median position. 
Establishments maintaining these benefits em- 
ployed more than four-fifths of the office workers 
in manufacturing in 28 areas, in the public-utilities 
group in 26 areas, and in finance in 29 areas. As 
large a proportion, on the other hand, was recorded 
in only 1 area for office workers in the services 
group, and in 16 of the areas the proportion was 
less than half. 

Although health and hospitalization insurance 
plans were not as widespread as life insurance 
plans, their application has increased substantially 
during the past few years and many hundred- 


thousands of workers were covered by these bene- 
fits at the time of the study. A majority of both 
office and plant workers in three-fourths of the 
areas were employed in establishments that main- 
tained one or both of these plans. Hospitalization 
benefits were most common in the manufacturing 
industries, applying to more than half the office 
workers in 34 of the areas and comparable num- 
bers of the plant workers in 33 areas. They were 
least frequent for office workers in the public- 
utilities group in which a majority of the workers 
were covered in only 8 areas. Among plant 
workers, the smallest proportion covered was in 
the services group. 

Health insurance provisions which include acci- 
dent and sickness, medical and surgical benefits 
were of about the same importance as hospital- 
ization benefits and were frequently combined with 
them into a single “‘package’’ for administrative 
purposes. However, among the public-utility in- 
dustries, health insurance provisions were much 
more prevalent than hospitalization and applied 
to more than half the office and plant workers in 
three-fourths or more of the areas. These benefits 
were also widely found in manufacturing in as 
many areas. Health insurance plans were least 
common in the services group. 


Pensions 


The coverage of both plant and office workers 
by private retirement-pension plans increased 


rapidly during the past few years. Only about 5 
percent of the more than 30,000 selected establish- 
ments studied by the Bureau in 1945 and 1946 
provided pension benefits to plant workers, and 
the coverage of office workers was not markedly 
greater. The spread of these plans was indicated 
by the proportion of workers similarly covered in 
the 40 major labor markets studied in late 1951 
and early 1952. More than a fourth of the plant 
workers in all except 4 of these areas were employed 
by establishments granting pensions and in 9 of 
the areas the proportion exceeded a half. In 
each of the areas, relatively larger numbers of office 
than plant workers were employed in establish- 
ments with pension plans; the number of office 
workers having pension benefits ranged from about 
a third in 5 areas to more than two-thirds in 8 areas. 


* See Monthly Labor Review, July 1947 (p. 53). 
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Percent! of workers employed in establishments havi 


ng formal provisions for selected supplementary wage benefits in 40 major 
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Pension benefits tended to be most widely found 
in the New England and Middle Atlantic regions 
and least in the South and Far West. Among 
the major industry groups studied, plans providing 
retirement-pension benefits were most common in 
the public-utilities and finance groups and least 
frequent among establishments in the services 


group. 


Nonproduction Bonuses 


Nonproduction bonuses may be defined as 
bonuses whose payment depends upon factors other 
than the output of an individual worker or group 
Such plans were frequently reported 
in each of the major labor markets, but applied 
to a majority of the workers in only a few. 
Christmas or year-end bonuses were, by all meas- 


of workers. 
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ures, the most common type of nonproduction 
bonus in use; profit-sharing plans and other types 
of bonuses were of negligible importance. Christ- 
mas bonuses were provided to a larger proportion 
of office workers than plant workers in al) except 
five of the areas. These provisions generally were 
most common in the trade and finance industries 
and were usually least common in public utilities. 
The amounts of and the eligibility requirements 
for nonproduction bonuses varied widely among 
individual establishments, ranging from ‘“food- 
baskets” to sizable monetary payments and for 
periods of service ranging from a few weeks to 
several years. 
—L. Ear. Lewis 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





Wages in West Coast 
Sawmills, February 1952 


Earninos of logging-camp and sawmill workers in 
the Douglas-fir area of the west coast averaged, on 
a straight-time basis, $2.01 an hour in February 
1952; in the southern district of the western-pine 
area, the average was $2.04; and in the northern, 
$1.89.' Although individual workers’ earnings 
ranged from less than $1.50 to more than $4 an 
hour in each of these large west coast lumbering 
areas, a majority of workers earned between $1.70 
and $2. Hourly earnings of $2 or more, however, 
were received by 1 of every 3 workers in western 
pine (southern district), 1 of every 4 in Douglas- 
fir, and 1 of every 5 in western pine (northern 
district). 

Logging-camp workers, when considered sep- 
arately, averaged $2.48 in the Douglas-fir area, 
$2.29 in the southern and $2.17 in the northern 
western-pine districts. Individuals earning $2 or 
more an hour constituted 62 percent of the work 
force in the first-named area, and 43 and 37 per- 
cent in the respective western-pine districts. Mill 
workers had lower earnings and averaged $1.89, 
$1.92, and $1.79, respectively. 

Logging and sawmilling operations on the west 
coast generally involve fairly distinct differences 


TaBLe 1.—Percent distribution of men production workers 
in west coast sawmills by average straight-time hourly 
earnings ' and area, February 1952 
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1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and late-shift work. 


in production methods according to timber species. 
The Douglas-fir forests along the Oregon and 
Washington coasts extend inland to the ridge of 
the Cascade Mountains. Further south along the 
northern California coast redwood trees are pre- 
dominant. Eastward from the Cascades and in- 
land through Montana and Idaho, and throughout 
California, except along the northern coast, the 
western-pine species is found. This survey relates 
only to operations in the Douglas-fir and western- 
pine areas, because of particular differences in 
collective-bargaining procedures in the northern 
and southern districts of the western-pine area, the 
two district groups are considered separately. 
Between August 1948, the date of an earlier 
Bureau survey of west coast sawmilling,’ and Feb- 
ruary 1952, average hourly pay increased 16 per- 
cent in Douglas-fir, 19 percent in the southern 
1 Based on a mail questionnaire study of independent and integrated saw- 
mills employing 21 or more workers. In the three locations covered, such 
sawmills numbered about 750 and employed approximately 82,000 workers. 


Independent or contract loggers were excluded from the survey. 
? See Monthly Labor Review, April 1949 (p. 414). 
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TABLE 2.— Average straight-time hourly earnings! of men in selected production occupations in west coast sawmills, by area, 
February 1952 
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1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and late-shift work. 


district and 20 percent in the northern district of 
western pine. These advances correspond to 
cents-per-hour increases of 27 in fir and 32 in both 
pine districts. Logging-camp workers in all three 
areas, however, gained more both percentage-wise 
and on a cents-per-hour basis than mill workers. 


Occupational Wage Variations 


Among logging occupations, fallers and buckers 
using power equipment in cutting and trimming 


242762—53——_4 


timber averaged more than $4 an hour in the Doug- 
las-fir area and the southern district of western 
pine and somewhat less than this amount in the 
northern district. Most workers in falling and 
bucking crews were paid on the basis of output. 
In several other basic logging jobs, workers in all 
the areas averaged about $2 an hour. These 
occupations include bulldozer operators, cat driv- 
ers, ground loaders, head loaders, jammer engi- 
neers, and saw filers. Among the lowest paid 
workers were railroad brakemen and firemen, and 
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chokermen, who earned between $1.75 and $2, on 
the average. (See table 2.) 

The relationship of area earnings was similar for 
both sawmilling and logging jobs. Job averages 
were generally highest for Douglas-fir workers and 
lowest for those in the northern western pine 
district. The over-all level of earnings was not 
highest in the Douglas-fir area, presumably because 
(1) the proportion of logging workers to sawmill 
workers within the coverage of the survey was 
smaller in the Douglas-fir area than in the southern 
district of western pine, and (2) the job average 
for the largest occupational group was lower in 
Douglas-fir ($1.77) than in the southern district 
($2.16). Among the highest paid workers were 
band-head-saw operators who averaged $2.69 in 
Douglas-fir, $2.49 in the southern district and 
$2.46 in the northern district of western pine. 
Other mill hands averaging $2 or more an hour 
were car and truck loaders, air-drying or storage 
lumber stackers, maintenance machinists, bench- 
work saw filers, and woodworking machinery setup 
men. At the lower end of the scale were machine 
off-bearers who averaged $1.75 in Douglas-fir, 
$1.70 in the southern district and $1.64 in the 
northern district of western pine; the respective 
averages for janitors were $1.72, $1.67, and $1.58 
and for watchmen $1.69, $1.60, and $1.52. 

The general level of earnings in establishments 
operating sawmills integrated with logging was 
higher than in those engaged only in millwork 
($2.13 compared with $1.89 in Douglas-fir, $2.04 
and $1.97 compared with $2.01 and $1.78, respec- 
tively, in the northern and southern districts of 
western pine). This relationship was due largely 
to the higher earnings of logging workers. Rates 
of pay for specific mill jobs revealed no consistent 
pattern of variation between independent and 
integrated operations; the independent mills 
showed higher job earnings than the integrated 
mills in the southern district of western pine and 
lower in the northern district. 

Occupational rate variations according to estab- 
lishment size showed no consistent pattern in any 
of the three areas, whether measured by sawmill 
capacity or total employment. Differences in the 
occupational averages for the lower-paid time- 
rated jobs, among various establishment-size 
groups, frequently amounted to only a few cents 
an hour. For jobs at the upper end of the wage 
structure, the differences were slightly greater. 


This variation in the range of earnings may have 
been due to incentive methods of wage payment 
or to special rates of pay for workers in skilled 
occupations. Among these higher paid jobs, how- 
ever, there was no definite pattern of variation by 
establishment size. 

The factor influencing to a large degree the 
similarity of the wage structure in each of the areas 
studied is the multi-employer, master-agreement 
type of collective bargaining, particularly in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Such agreements have been 
negotiated with the International Woodworkers of 
America (CIO) and the Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers Union of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America (AFL). In all 
areas, a substantial majority of the mills had 
negotiated union agreements. 

Although wage structures in west coast logging 
camps and sawmills are essentially based on time 
rates, some few occupations are predominantly 
incentive-rated. Among these are fallers and 
buckers in logging camps; car and truck loaders, 
lumber stackers, and sorters in sawmills. Where 
intra-area comparisons of job averages for time 
and incentive workers were possible, the incentive 
workers earned more in every case. 

Hourly rates of pay for office workers in Feb- 
ruary 1952 were usually highest in the southern 
district of western pine and lowest in the northern 
district. Men bookkeepers averaged $2.37 an 
hour in the southern district of western pine, 
$2.35 in Douglas-fir, and $1.97 in the northern dis- 
rict of western pine. Similarly, women employed 
as general stenographers averaged, respectively, 
$1.51, $1.47, and $1.45 an hour. 


Supplementary Wage Practices 


A scheduled workweek of 40 hours for logging 
and sawmill workers was reported by establish- 
ments which employed almost 90 percent of the 
workers in the Douglas-fir area. The proportion 
of workers on a 40-hour week was somewhat less 
in the two western-pine districts with significant 
numbers scheduled for longer weeks, most fre- 
quently 48 hours. 

About a tenth of the production workers in the 
southern district of western pine were employed 
on second- or third-shift operations. In the other 
areas, the proportion of extra-shift workers was 
not as large. All but a few of those on extra 
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shifts received a premium payment, generally 
amounting to 3 or 4 cents an hour. 

Provisions for three paid holidays for nonoffice 
employees were in force in establishments which 
employed half the production workers in the west- 
eru-pine southern district, 45 percent in Douglas- 
fir, and 35 percent in the western-pine northern 
district. Almost all other establishments allowed 
no paid holidays. These practices reflect largely 
the influence of the dominant union in each area; 
one of the two important unions in the industry 
had contracts stipulating three paid holidays, and 
the other had negotiated a wage increase in lieu 
of holiday pay. 

Vacations with pay of 1 week after 1 year of 
service were allowed for almost all logging and 
sawmill workers in the Douglas-fir area and for 
substantial majorities in the two western-pine dis- 
tricts. After 5 years’ service, the vacation allow- 
ance was extended to 2 weeks for these workers. 

The payment of nonproduction bonuses, usually 
at Christmas time, was made by firms employing 
about 10 percent of Douglas-fir workers and 
smaller percentages of workers in the western-pine 
districts. A little more than two-fifths of the 
workers in Douglas-fir and in the northern western- 
pine district were employed in establishments 
which paid all or part of the premiums on life 
insurance or on health and welfare plans. A 
slightly smaller proportion of workers in the south- 
ern western-pine district received similar benefits. 
Retirement pension plans covered few production 
workers in this industry. 

—Joun L. Dana 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





The Health Needs 
of the United States 


THE HEALTH RESOURCES Of this Nation do not 
provide all of its people with comprehensive health 
services, according to the President’s Commission 
on the Health Needs of the Nation. Accordingly, 
it made more than 100 recommendations for the 
improvement and expansion of personnel, facil- 


ities, research, and other resources needed for the 
promotion of health; the prevention, diagnosis, 
and treatment of disease; and rehabilitation. 
The 15-member Commission, appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman in December 1951, was drawn from 
the health professions and a wide variety of lay 
groups. Only its findings and recommendations 
are summarized here.' Material accumulated in 
the Commission’s panel meetings with experts on 
particular subjects and at its regional hearings, 
together with details on the findings, supported by 
comprehensive statistical data accumulated by the 
staff, are to appear in four forthcoming volumes 
of its report. 

“Access to the means for the attainment and 
preservation of health is a basic human right,” 
in the Commission’s view, and society must 
assume much of the responsibility for making this 
possible, although the individual has significant 
responsibility for his own health. For this pur- 
pose, all segments of government should work 
together, the Commission stated, the Federal 
Government stimulating rather than controlling 
needed health activities. Therefore, various Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid and other forms of financial 
assistance are advocated—for example, to support 
general prepaid medical care—rather than exten- 
sive direct operation of health services. The 
magnitude of the problem is indicated by the 
Commission’s rough estimate that the Federal 
Government would need to double its present 
annual expenditure for civilian health activities 
of $1 billion if all the proposals were put fully into 
effect (recommended expenditures for support of 
care of mental diseases and tuberculosis are exclud- 
ed from the estimate). This figure, of course, takes 
no account of necessary additional expenditures by 
State and local governments and by private in- 
dividuals and agencies. In the Commission’s 
opinion, the total expenditure would be well 
within the economic potential of the country and, 
to a large extent, would be offset by the prospec- 
tive benefits. 


Health Personnel and Facilities 


Current shortages of health personnel, including 
auxiliary medical workers, are expected to become 
more acute—possibly totaling as many as 50,000 

1 Building America’s Health, Volume1, Findings and Recommendations 


a Report to the President by the President's Commission on the Health 
Needs of the Nation, 1952. 
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nurses, 34,000 dentists, and 45,000 doctors by 
1960. But educational facilities for training such 
workers “are less than adequate and are seriously 
underfinanced, [and] many qualified candidates 
are unable to receive training.’”’ Therefore, the 
Commission urged that supplementary Federal 
grants be made available to schools of medicine, 
dentistry, nursing, and public health—both new 
and existing—with a view to modernizing and 
expanding facilities and increasing enrollment. 
Further, students should be encouraged to enter 
professional training through the removal of 
economic barriers by (1) providing adequate pre- 
professional training through increased financial 
support of the public schools and removing dis- 
crimination against Negroes at all levels of train- 
ing, and (2) giving financial assistance to qualified 
young people to permit them to acquire profes- 
sional education and training. 

“The provision of hospital care is now one of 
the first 10 service industries in the country, [but] 
an increasingly wide range of physical facilities is 
being used today for the rapidly expanding health 
services which the American people are demand- 
ing.”’ The latter include in-plant medical units, 
nursing homes, preventive services by health 
departments, and, of course, the tools and drugs 
used by today’s physician. Therefore, the Com- 
mission’s six recommendations on facilities are 
directed primarily to the development of hospitals 
in both rural and urban areas as well-rounded 
health centers “from which preventive, diagnostic 
treatment, rehabilitative, and home-care services 
radiate to the entire community.”’ There is imme- 
diate need for facilities to accommodate additional 
hospital beds, current shortages being estimated 
(under minimum-need standards established in 
the Hospital Survey and Construction Act) at 
226,000 general, 331,000 mental, and more than 
30,000 tuberculosis hospital beds. The Commis- 
sion also emphasized the particular needs of rural 
residents and Negroes. 


Financing Personal Health Services 


Greater financial resources are needed to enable 
individuals to secure health services, even those 
now available. Many persons with incomes suffi- 
cient for adequate medical care fail to secure it 
and must be educated to its desirability and 
availability. Others simply do not have the money 


to pay for it; some of these receive medical care 
through charity or public assistance, but those 
who do not get such aid constitute a more serious 
problem. 

As for the methods of financing needed medical 
care, the Commission found that the traditional 
“‘fee-at-the-time-of-service” system of payment is 
breaking down: at present, “over half of our 
people have some prepaid protection, at least for 
hospital care, [but] such plans cover only 15 per- 
cent of private expenditures for medical care.” 
The Commission favored this form of financing 
health services for, ‘with proper organization, the 
prepayment principle can be used to provide 
almost complete protection.”” Therefore, the 
Commission advocated the expansion of existing 
prepaid medical-care plans to offer more compre- 
hensive insurance as well as to cover more people. 
It also suggested, among other things, “Federal 
grants-in-aid to the States to assist them in the 
establishment and maintenance of State sponsored 
and administered prepayment plans’’ with a view 
to “the development and distribution of personal 
health service for all persons’’ under a single State 
health authority. Certain Federal standards 
would, of course, apply, and it was suggested that 
the proposed plan should be organized on a Fed- 
eral-State-regional basis (regional, here, means 
intrastate). Special arrangements are outlined 
for such groups as recipients of public assistance. 
Such a system, the Commission pointed out, 
would require the cooperation of State govern- 
ments and health professions in order to succeed. 
It suggested that this approach “‘be tried on a 
pilot basis in several regions in order to determine 
how far it would go toward the solution of the 
problem.” 

Two members of the Commission qualified their 
concurrence in the recommendations on financing 
personal health service. Three others—the two 
representatives of organized labor and another lay 
representative—recorded a dissenting opinion. 
They contended that “any legislation which would 
leave participation in a health or health-insurance 
program to the option of each State, or which 
would be dependent upon special kinds of organi- 
zations of medical personnel, could not possibly 
accomplish the [Commission’s stated] objective 
of giving ‘all persons in the country’ ready access 
to high quality comprehensive personal health 
services.” 
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Organizing Health Services 


More efficient organization of health facilities 
and personnel could likewise make them more 
widely accessible, according to the Commission. 
“The genius for organization, so characteristic of 
American life in general, is conspicuous in health 
services by its absence.”” The problem has arisen 
largely because “the intimate personal relation- 
ship of physician to patient cannot be replaced by 
production-line methods” and from the fact that 
a large number of agencies supply overlapping 
services. Therefore, the Commission suggested 
means by which general physicians, specialists, 
and voluntary health agencies can become more 
effective. It also recommended that Federal 
loans be made available to encourage the estab- 
lishment of group-practice facilities through the 
institution of prepayment plans associated with 
such practice. Use of other Federal funds was 
urged for pilot work by State and local health 
agencies in “regionalizing’” the organization of 
health services within an area by enlisting the 
cooperation of physicians, hospitals, and medical 
schools. Other suggestions included Federal 


grants-in-aid “for the purpose of assisting in the 


establishment and maintenance of local health 
departments,” and expanded “categorical” Federal 
grants to further the development of such new 
public health measures as chronic disease control. 

The reorganization and expansion of Federal 
health agencies was also recommended. Congress 
has placed growing responsibility for health prog- 
ress upon these agencies, and the adoption of the 
Commission’s recommendations would ‘add tre- 
mendously to this responsibility.” In addition, 
“the close inter-relationship between governmental 
functions for advancing the general security of 
our people and those functions directed specifically 
toward health services . . . isso fundamental that 
it indicates the desirability of combining [these] 
functions in a strenghthened organizational struc- 
ture.” Accordingly, a majority of the Commis- 
sion agreed to urge the Congress to establish a 
Federal Department of Health and Security, 
noting that the ‘“‘new department must move out 
into larger horizons than any previous Federal 
health agency.”’ Not only would this department 
be responsible for present Federal civilian health 


activities, but it would also undertake additional 
activities growing out of the adoption of the Com- 
mission’s recommendations. 

Also proposed was a permanent Federal Health 
Commission. Such a body “would in no way du- 
plicate any of the functions of a Federal depart- 
ment concerned with health. The latter would be 
primarily an administrative organ of Government, 
while the Commission would fill the very impor- 
tant role of constant critic and evaluator.” A com- 
mission was suggested because “just as there is a 
need for a continuing inventory of our labor force, 
our industrial potential, and our farm productivity, 
so there is a tremendous need for a continuous 
study and critical assessment of this Nation’s 
health resources and needs.”” Proposed member- 
ship would exclude officers and employees of either 
Federal or State governments, and not more than 
half would be persons in the health professions. 


Medical Research 


In making the foregoing recommendations, the 
Commission pointed out that it was somewhat 
handicapped by the lack of comprehensive current 
information about the status of the people’s health. 
It was forced to rely on “indices based on illness, 
impairments, or even death,” since “neither health 
nor ill health can be precisely defined, [and] meas- 
ures of health are extremely difficult to devise.” 
On this account, the Commission advised that the 
Federal Government develop and _ periodically 
maintain an adequate measure of morbidity (dis- 
ease) in the general population. 

The Commission also recommended great ex- 
pansion of medical research. This country spent 
less on medical research in 1951 “than the amount 
spent on monuments and tombstones,’’ despite the 
fact that “perhaps no field of human endeavor 
offers more in the way of possibilities for human 
betterment.” The “total expenditure of $180 mil- 
lion amounted to only three-tenths of 1 percent of 
the Nation’s defense budget.” Consequently, 
“both private and governmental support for med- 
ical research [should] be expanded as rapidly as 
the money can be effectively used.”’ In particular, 
the Commission urged greater emphasis upon the 
relation between social conditions of life and 
disease in research on mental and chronic illness. 
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Special Needs 


More than half the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions concerned certain health problems which 
weigh heavily upon all people and those which are 
peculiar to specific groups in the population. The 
first category included 19 recommendations for 
greater efforts to overcome chronic illness, mental 
illness, dental disease, and accidents and to im- 
prove environmental health. The special popu- 
lation groups discussed were industrial workers, 
migratory workers, the aging, mothers and chil- 
dren, rural people, the Armed Forces, and veterans 
and other Federal beneficiaries. 

Recommendations for improving the health of 
industrial workers included the improvement of 
State workmen’s compensation laws; further 
development of in-plant health services and 
industrial and community medical-care plans; and 
additional research and education on industrial 
accidents as well as on occupational aspects of 
health. The Commission observed that “one of 
the most promising recent developments in the 
industrial health field has been the initiation of 
health plans under collective-bargaining agree- 
ments.”” However, these should be studied “‘ with 
a view toward making recommendations which will 
insure the maximum return in high quality health 
benefits for each dollar invested,” and “should be 
related to community services.” 

With respect to migratory workers, the Com- 
mission advised that “the Federal Government 
recognize its responsibility and assist in solving 
the health problems of migratory labor. . . 
through developing a satisfactory plan in coopera- 
tion with State and local governments, employers, 
and voluntary agencies” as well as through 
financial support of such work. This responsi- 
bility is sizable, since “‘as many as 1 million 
migratory laborers work in this country’s fields 
and orchards each year.” In addition, “govern- 
ments of States with substantial populations of 
migratory workers” were urged to “establish and 
enforce adequate standards of housing and sanita- 
tion in migrant camps.” 

The aging, the Commission found, present a 
whole new set of health problems; in 1952, more 
than 13 million persons in the United States were 
past 65 years of age. These health problems 
“require a two-pronged attack: Prevention of the 
accumulation of diseases and disabilities among 


the aging; and alleviation of diseases among 
older people today.” In this connection, the 
Commission noted that “employment of the 
aging as long as they desire to work and are 
capable of it [should] be considered a highly 
desirable health measure.’”’ Included also were 
recommendations that “present discrimination 
against the aging in rehabilitation and other 
health services, as well as in other aspects of 
community life, [should] be minimized,” and that 
well-rounded community services for the aging 
should provide “counselling, education, and recre- 
ation in addition to specific health services.” 
Throughout its report, the Commission stressed 
the fact that the concept of health should be a 
broad one. Almost all major social and economic 
policies affect health. Therefore, in addition to 
specific health programs, the Commission recom- 
mended special measures to round out health 
services to include not only the diagnosis and 
treatment of disease, but the promotion of health, 
the prevention of disease, and rehabilitation. For 
example, the Commission would strengthen and 
expand the Federal-State vocational rehabilitation 
program and policies favoring rehabilitation in 
workmen’s compensation, disability insurance, 
welfare programs, and employment practices. 





Economic Messages, 
December 1952-January 1953 


THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK is good for 1953 but a 
slight downturn is possible when defense expendi- 
tures level off and drop in 1954 and 1955, accord- 
ing to three analyses issued during December 1952 
and January 1953—the Council of Economic 
Advisers’ Report to the President; Markets after 
the Defense Expansion, by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce; and The Sustaining Economic 
Forces Ahead, by the Staff of the Congressional 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report. The 
Council predicted a mild continuance during 1953 
of the existing “shift toward relatively more 
emphasis on civilian demand, and relatively less 
emphasis upon the increase in military demand,” 
which was also noted in the long-term review of 
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the President’s Economic Report to Congress. 
These predictions, it is cautioned, assume no sharp 
change in the international scene and the carrying 
out of the national security programs as currently 
planned. Expenditures for these programs repre- 
sent a major portion of the Federal budget drafted 
by the outgoing Administration and also sub- 
mitted to Congress during this period. 


The Economy Through 1952 


Total output and industrial production have 
doubled between 1929 and 1952, and agricultural 
production has risen by almost one-half, the 
President pointed out in his Economic Report to 
Congress. This expansion was accompanied by 
rising employment and productivity and by a 
decline in working hours. For example, the length 
of the workweek for all types of activity dropped 
from about 48 to 40 hours, the President noted, 
but each worker “turned out on the average 80 
percent more goods and services.’”’ Further, he 
said, there has been great progress in increasing 
the level of earnings. “For factory workers with 
three dependents, the increase in average weekly 
take-home pay (after allowing for the taxes paid 


by a family of this size) has been from $39 to about 


$63, measured in 1952 prices.”” In 1929, average 
annual income after taxes was a little more than 
$1,000 per capita (in 1952 prices), whereas in 1952, 
the average was about $1,500. ‘Working condi- 
tions have benefited enormously under the joint 
impact of union efforts, business policies of sharing 
productivity gains, and government programs,” 
according to the President. 

A remarkable degree of “overall stability” 
existed during 1952, the Council of Economic 
Advisers reported to the President, with a shift in 
emphasis from public to private demand in the 
forces behind the production and employment 
expansion. This shift was reflected in a pro- 
nounced upturn in consumer expenditures and a 
building-up of inventories in anticipation of sus- 
tained demand. However, CEA pointed out, the 
economy “was marked by selective inflationary 
pressures, mainly in the markets most directly 
affected by the defense program, and with consid- 
erable easiness in the markets for consumer goods. 
The high degree of general stability was aided by 
general and direct restraints which limited infla- 
tionary pressures in some markets, while the inter- 


action of supply and demand held down prices or 
reduced them in others.” 

In outlining economic progress for 1952, the 
CEA reported that output of goods and services 
was valued at $345 billion, compared with $329 
billion during 1951. Total civilian employment 
was estimated at 61.5 million in December 1952— 
approximately a half million more than in the 
same month of 1951. However, agricultural 
employment continued its long-term decline. 
Total personal income was about $14 billion or 
5¥§ percent higher than in 1951. Most of the rise 
occurred in the last months of 1952 as labor in- 
come, which had been rising gradually, began to 
climb sharply because of higher wages, increasing 
employment, and longer hours. However, it was 
pointed out, net income of farm proprietors was 
slightly lower than in 1951, “‘with prices falling 
and costs still rising.’’ 


Budget Message 


Expenditures of $78.6 billion were recommended 
by President Truman to Congress for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954. Receipts were esti- 
mated at $68.7 billion (excluding reserve funds) 
leaving a $9.9 billion deficit. Of the total outlay, 
about 73 percent or about $57.3 billion was 
earmarked for 6 major national security programs: 
Military services; international security and for- 
eign relations; development of atomic energy; pro- 
motion of defense production and economic stabili- 
zation; civil defense; and merchant-marine activi- 
ties. An additional 14 percent—about $11 bil- 
lion—was for interest payments on the Federal 
debt and for veterans’ services and benefits. The 
remaining 13 percent, or $10.3 billion, covered all 
other activities of the Government. 

Expenditures required to carry out the labor 
program proposed in the budget were estimated 
at $268 million. Of this amount, 80 percent was 
requested for direct grants to the various States 
for the administration of employment service and 
unemployment-compensation programs. Small 
increases in allocations for Federal agencies in the 
labor field were recommended in order to strengthen 
Federal labor-management relations activities and 
to enable the U. S. Department of Labor to coop- 
erate with the States in finding more effective 
ways to deal with the economic and social prob- 
lems of migratory farm workers and their families. 
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In addition, increases in appropriations for employ- 
ment-service, industrial-safety, and apprentice- 
training programs were recommended in order for 
the Department to continue work previously 
financed through a special appropriation for 
defense production activities. 


Prospects for the Future 


“The prospective rise in defense expenditures, 
the continued strength of fixed-investment demand, 
and the current satisfactory inventory position of 
business point toward the strong probability, 
though of course no certainty, of another year 
of good business in 1953,” according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce report. The CEA, also pre- 
dicting a year of good economic activity, reported 
that 1953 ‘commences with the economy in better 
shape than at the beginning of any year since our 
work was started 6 years ago.” The Council 
anticipated that (1) private expenditure for new 
fixed capital assets will ‘hold up to the very high 
1952 level during all or most of 1953”; (2) personal 
income will probably rise “at a more moderate 
rate than in the last half of 1952”; (3) wage rates 
“can be expected to increase under present and 
prospective high levels of employment’’; and (4) 
business earnings “should exceed the levels of 
1952.” 

In its discussion of desirable ‘near-term eco- 
nomic policies,” the CEA recommended: (1) 
Elimination of active controls as fast as it is 
safely possible (but retention of adequate stand-by 
authority) ; (2) postponement of the tax reductions 
provided by present law; and (3) continuation of 
the trade policies associated with the initial Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act. 

While stressing the difficulty of predicting con- 
ditions in 1954 and 1955 with any degree of 
certainty, the CEA and Commerce reports indi- 
cated the possibility of a downturn,' particularly 
after defense spending declined. Both empha- 
sized the importance of an expanding private 
demand as a factor in maintaining a high level 
of economic activity, as did the staff report of 
the Congressional Joint Committee on the Eco- 


nomic Report. 
Necessary adjustment factors to help maintain 
I nnn 


1 One of the three Council members dissented from the long-term analysis 
and policy findings described, taking the position that a “recessionary trend 
threatening enough to require new counter deflationary action by the Gov- 


ernment” was unlikely. 


economic activity already exist, according to all 
three reports which describe them variously as 
“built-in-stabilizers,” “sustaining economic 
forces,”’ and “strong growth trend in American 
economy.’’ Unemployment compensation, farm 
price supports, and a progressive tax system, which 
would tend to reduce the “economy’s suscepti- 
bility to deflation’? were among the factors listed 
by CEA. The Committee staff pointed out the 
differences between current policies affecting the 
economy and those of the period immediately 
following the end of World War II, including the 
current plan of a gradual let-down in military 
expenditures as contrasted to the sharp drop in 
1946. Increasing productivity and new and rap- 
idly growing industries, such as atomic energy and 
chemicals, were some of the factors outlined by 
the Department of Commerce. All three reports 
recognized the influence which population growth 
would have on the future economic outlook, partic- 
ularly in terms of increased need for consumer 
goods, housing, schools, hospitals, and recreation 
centers. 

At the same time, all three reports indicated 
that, while primary reliance should be placed on 
the private sector of the economy in event of a 
recession, public policies should not be overlooked. 
The Committee staff made particular references 
to Federal fiscal, monetary, and regulatory pro- 
grams, and the CEA outlined a variety of ways 
in which public policies could be utilized effec- 
tively. The Department of Commerce report 
noted that “continuing Congressional concern with 
fluctuations in business gives assurance that any 
pronounced downturn in the future will be met 
with vigorous efforts by the Federal Government.” 





Ceiling Price Regulations 178-186; 
Suspension of Some Price Controls 


NINE new ceiling price regulations were adopted 
during the period November 1952—January 1953. 
In addition, the Office of Price Stabilization sus- 
pended price controls on certain commodities. 
These are presented in tabular form. 
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Major Provisions of CPR’s Adopted November 1952-January 1953 





Date 


issued date 


Effective | 


| 


Commodity covered 


Distribution level 


Scope of provision 








| Nov. 12 


Nov. 14 


Nov. 24 








Nov. 17 


Nov. 19 


Nov. 25 


Dec. 29 


Dec. 30 


Feb. 13 


Feb. 16 





Collapsible tubes 


Forgings - - -- 


Ferrochrome, chromium 
metal, and other chro- 
mium products. 


Stock millwork_._.- ~~~ -- 


South central hardwood 
and yellow’ cypress 
lumber. 


Northeastern hardwood 


lumber. 


Gummed papers and re- 
lated items. 


Brewers’ dried products _- 


Relaying rail and used 
track accessories. 











Various levels__-- -- 


Manufacturers - - 


Various levels. _- 





Establishes ceilings for sale of fabricated 
aluminum, tin, lead, and tin-lead alloy 
collapsible tubes. 

Provides ceilings for ferrous and nonferrous 
forgings based on published lists or 
formulas in effect on Jan. 25, 1951, ad- 
justed to reflect changes in metal costs 
to July 30, 1951, and labor costs in effect 
on Mar. 15, 1951. 

Sets forth specific ceilings for ferrochrome, 
ferrochrome silicon, ferrosilicon chrome 
chrome manganese silicon alloys, and 
chromium metal. 

Establishes dollars-and-cents ceiling prices 
for stock millwork, including doors, 
frames, windows, blinds and shutters, 
sash, window screens and screen doors, 
made in whole or in large part from cer- 
tain specified lumber species. 

Provides specific dollars-and-cents ceiling 
prices for most standard grades and 
items of air-dried and green rough hard- 
wood and yellow cypress lumber pro- 
duced in the South Central Hardwood 
Region, consisting of the States of Kansas 
and Missouri and parts of Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee. 

Establishes dollars-and-cents ceilings for 
most standard grades and items of air- 
dried and green rough hardwood lumber 

roduced in the Northeastern Hardwood 
sumber Region, consisting of the States 
of Maine, N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., 
Conn., N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del., and cer- 
tain counties in Md. 

Specifies the dollars-and-cents ceilings for 
6 basic grades of gummed products and 
establishes a method for determining 
ceilings on related grades. Also pro- 
vides formula for establishing ceilings 
on gummed flat papers and gummed 
specialities. 

Establishes ceilings for sales of brewers’ 
dried products by processors, jobbers, 
wholesalers, and retailers. 

Provides a flat dollars-and-cents ceiling to 
sales of relaying rail and used track ac- 
cessories by railroads and dealers. Also 
establishes a formula for computing ceil- 
ing price for sales by warehouse resellers, 





Suspension of Controls (Supplementary Regulations) 





| 

| Nov. 20 | 
| Nov. 24 

| Nov. 26 | 


GOR 
71 


| Dee. 


| 
| 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Nov. 20 | 
Nov. 24 
Nov. 26 


2 | 


| 
Bottled soft drinks.._..._| Various levels 


| 
Wholesale. --__-- 
| 


Women’s, misses’ and | Various levels_- 
junior misses’ apparel, | 
apparel furnishings, and | 
ap 1 accessories. 

Men's and young men’s |__ 
apparel, apparel fur- | 
nishings and apparel | 
accessories. 





Suspends ceiling price to all sellers of soft 
drinks. 

Suspends price control of pork sold at 
wholesale. 

Suspends most items of women’s, misses’ 
and junior misses’ apparel, including 
such items as suits, coats, dresses, 
blouses, skirts, and sportswear. 

Suspends most items of men’s and young 
men’s apparel, including a wide range 
of items, such as suits, overcoats, 
tailored sport clothing, shirts, pajamas, 
and work clothing. 
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Suspension of Controls (Supplmentary Regulations)—Continued 





| | 
| Effective | 
| date | 

| 


Date 
issued 


CPR | 
No. 

GOR | Jan. 27 
43 


Commodity covered 


| Jan. 27 | Certain apparel manufac- 
| '] 


ee 


turing services. 


| | | 
| 
| 
| 


Jan. 29 | Jan. 29 | Toys and games.___- ss 


| | 


GOR 
5¢ 


Distribution level 


Manufacturers - 


All levels 


Scope of provision 
? 





Suspends from price control all services 

| performed in the manufacture of ap- 
parel, apparel furnishings, and acces- 
sories and their component parts which 
have been suspended or exempted from 
price control. 

Suspends price controls on toys and games 
at all levels of distribution. 








1 Revision 1, Amendment 12; General Overriding Regulation (GOR) 7. 
* Amendment 18, Ceiling Price Regulation (CPR) 74. 
* Amendment 13 to Revision 1; General Overriding Regulation (GOR) 4. 


Sources: Federal Registers, vol. 17—No. 222, Nov. 13, 1952, p. 10296; No. 
224, Nov. 15, 1952, p. 10443; No. 228, Nov. 21, 1952, p. 10629; No. 231, Nov. 26, 
1952, p. 10725; No. 232, Nov. 27, 1952, p. 10774; No. 235, Dec. 3, 1952, p. 10906; 


4 Amendment 14 to Revision 1; GOR 4. 
* Amendment 35, GOR 14. 
* Revision 1, Amendment 13, GOR 5. 


No. 237, Dec. 5, 1952, p. 11061; No. 243, Dec. 13, 1952, p. 11371; No. 253, Dee. 31; 
1953, p. 11855; vol. 18—No. 15, Jan. 23, 1953, p. 503; No. 18, Jan. 28, 1953, p. 601, 
No. 20. Jan. 30, 1953, p. 643; and No. 22, Feb. 3, 1953, pp. 684 and 688. 





Preliminary Estimates of 
Work Injuries in 1952 


Tue Number of disabling work injuries' was re- 
duced substantially in manufacturing during 1952, 
but in other major classes of employment the 
volume remained at approximately the same level 
as in 1951, according to preliminary estimates. 
These estimates, prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in collaboration with the National 
Safety Council, place the 1952 total of disabling 
work injuries for all classes of employment? at 
approximately 2,031,000. (See table.) Except 
for the reduction of 60,000 injuries in manufac- 
turing, the total represents no significant change 
from the 1951 estimate of 2,121,000. 
Approximately 15,000 of the 1952 injuries re- 
sulted in death. An additional 84,000 caused some 
permanent disability, such as the amputation of 
some body member or the permanent impairment 
of some body function. This latter group included 
approximately 1,500 cases in which the injuries 
were serious enough to completely incapacitate 
the persons for any gainful employment for the 
rest of their lives. The remainder of the cases 
(estimated as approximately 1,932,000) were 
temporary injuries, which disabled the workers 
for one full day or more after the day of injury, 


but from which the injured persons recovered 
without any permanent ill effects. 

As a result of these work injuries, approximately 
41 million man-days were lost during the year— 
equivalent to the loss of 137,000 full-time workers 
from the labor force for the entire year. When 
additional allowance is made for the future effects 
of the deaths and permanent physical impair- 
ments, the total economic time-loss amounts to 
about 206 million man-days—or a year’s full-time 
employment of 687,000 workers. 

The principal decrease in the volume of work 
injuries occurred in the manufacturing division, 
where the estimated total dropped from 510,000 
in 1951 to 450,000 in 1952—or about 12 percent. 
Manufacturing employment changed very little, 
but the injury rate showed a substantial decrease. 
The injury-frequency rate for manufacturing for 
eel 

1 A disabling work injury is any injury occurring in the course of and aris- 
ing out of employment, which (a) results in death or any degree of permanent 
physical impairment, or (b) makes the injured worker unable to perform the 
duties of any regularly established job, which is open and available to him, 
throughout the hours corresponding to his regular shift, on any one or more 
days after the day of injury (including Sundays, days off, or plant shut- 
downs). The term “injury” includes occupational disease. 

‘These estimates are based upon all available data from various Federal and 
State agencies and upon sample surveys in some industries. Data on the 
exact distribution of cases by type of disability are not available for some 
industries; in these instances, approximations of the breakdown of cases have 
been made for inclusion in the grand totals, but have not been shown for the 
individual industries. See footnotes to table for specific sources and limita- 


tions. 
* Including employees, self-employed persons, and unpaid family workers 
in agriculture and all other industries, but excluding domestic service. 
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Estimated number of disabling work injuries during 1952, by industry division 
[Preliminary] 





| + All disabilities 


Temporary-total 


disabilities 


| 
Fatalities Fermanent disabilities 





Industry division 


To em- 
ployees 


— _ ~y 


To em- 
ployees 


To em- 
ployees 


To em- 


ployees Total ! 


Total ' 


—— | $$ | 





All industry divisions ? - 


Agriculture ¢ intent 

Mining and quarrying * | 
Construction *___ inti | 
Manufacturing *__. stasis | 
Public utilities ; ‘ | 





Transportation ® ...- ; Wwe HEN 
Finance, service, government, and miscellaneous indus- 


170, 000 
340, 000 


Total! 


1, 982. 000 1, 492, 000 


| 
15, 000 | 11, 000 | 


* 84,000 


3, 800 1, 000 
1, 000 900 
2, 400 1, 900 
2, 400 2, 300 

300 300 
1, 500 1, 200 
1, 400 1, 300 


2, 100 








2, 200 | 





| Differences between total number of injuries and injuries to employees 

represent injuries to self-employed and unpaid family workers. 
Does not include domestic service. 

§ Includes approximately 1,500 permanent-total disabilities. 

4 The total number of work injuries in agriculture is based on cross-section 
surveys of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture in 1947 and 1948, with ad- 
justments for changes inemployment. These are considered to be minimum 
figures; injuries experienced in performing chores are excluded; and there are 
some indications of under-reporting. The estimates of fatalities are based 


the first 9 months of 1952 recorded a drop of 13 
percent from that for the same period in the pre- 
vious year. The average for the entire year is 
expected to show a somewhat smaller drop. 

Changes in the total number of injuries in most 
other fields of employment were too small to be 
significant. In agriculture and construction, slight 
decreases in employment were accompanied by a 
drop of about 10,000 in the injury estimate for each 
industry. Trade and the miscellaneous group, 
including finance, service, and government, showed 
minor decreases in the volume of injuries despite 
slight increases in employment. 

In the mining classification as a whole, the vol- 
ume of injuries in 1952 did not change, despite the 
5-percent drop in employment. Decreases in 
injuries in coal mining and metal mining were 
offset by increases in crude petroleum produc- 


b~ Mn statistics figures from those States which provide the necessary 
etail. 

§ Data not shown separately, but included in grand total. 

* Based largely on data compiled by the Bureau of Mines, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

’ Based on small sample surveys. 

* Based on comprehensive survey. 

* Data for railroads are based on Interstate Commerce Commission reports; 
data for other transportation are based on small sample surveys. 


tion—due largely to an increase in the injury 
rate for well-drilling operations. Fatalities in 
mining were down substantially. No major 
mine disasters occurred during 1952, and the coal 
mining industry completed the year with the low- 
est volume of fatalities on record, according to 
reports compiled by the Bureau of Mines. 

Transportation was the only division to show 
more injuries in 1952 than in 1951. This increase 
was small (4,000), and was due primarily to in- 
creased employment in trucking and warehousing 
and in the air-transport industry. Railroads, on 
the other hand, recorded a substantial decrease in 
injuries. Preliminary reports of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the first 11 months of 
1952 indicate a decrease of about 11 percent in 
both fatal and nonfatal injuries reported by 
interstate railroads. 





Recent Decisions 
of Interest to Labor’ 





Wages and Hours’ 


Course of Conduct As Criminal Offense Under Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The Supreme Court of the United States 
held * that a single illegal course of conduct does not 
constitute more than one offense for the purpose of pros- 
ecution under the criminal provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

A decision of a Federal district court was thereby upheld 

with regard to an employer's failure to pay the minimum 
hourly wage and overtime compensation and to keep 
records as required by the act. The district court had 
held that such failure constituted a single course of action 
by the employer and had rejected the theory that a 
separate offense had been committed ‘‘as to each employee 
in each workweek and as to each record required to be 
kept.” Justice Douglas, dissenting, thought that each 
violation of a duty owed to a particular employee was a 
separate offense. 
Coverage Not a Proper Subject for Determination in Subpena- 
Enforcement Action Under FLSA. A United States court 
of appeals decided * that in a proceeding by the Secretary 
of Labor requiring an employer to produce his books and 
records for examination, a Federal district court may not 
inquire into the question of whether the employees are 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The court of appeals held that the Wage and Hour 
Administrator of the Department of Labor is authorized 
to determine the question of coverage in the preliminary 
investigation of possible existing violations, and is entitled 
to a subpena without a prior adjudication that the industry 
sought to be investigated is subject to the act. It found 
that this authority and entitlement was not nullified by 
section 6 (c) of the Administrative Procedure Act, which 
provides that a court shall enforce any subpena issued by 
an administrative agency to the extent that it is found to 
be “in accordance with law.” 

In the court’s opinion, nothing in the Administrative 
Procedure Act suggests that the duty and burden of de- 
termining the question of coverage in the first instance 
was intended to be shifted from the administrative agency 
to the courts. The court concluded that such a shift 
would, in most instances, destroy the investigative powers 
of the Administrator and force him to trial without the 
benefit of the very evidence which the subpena is designed 
to secure. 


284 


Labor Relations 


NLRB Back-Pay Fermula Approved. The Supreme Court 
of the United States held § that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has authority to compute back pay of discrimi- 
natorily discharged employees on a quarterly basis, rather 
than on a continuous basis, for the entire period during 
which they were wrongfully denied reemployment. 

Justice Frankfurter, speaking for the majority, stated 
that the language of the National Labor Relations Act 
with respect to the Board’s power to award back pay was 
reenacted in amendments to that act. The opinion further 
stated that while the Board had adhered to a formula of 
computing back pay on the basis of the entire period from 
the time of discharge to the offer of reinstatement, it was 
not deprived of the power to depart from that formula and 
adopt a formula of computing back pay on a quarterly 
basis. 

Justice Minton, dissenting, pointed out that by use of 
the quarterly calculation, a wrongfully discharged employee 
may receive a greater amount as back pay than he would 
have received had he worked at his regular job. Therefore, 
he stated, the employee “is made more than whole” in 
compensation for his loss, and ‘‘the employer has accord- 
ingly been penalized.” 


Unprotected Concerted Activity. A court of appeals recently 
reversed ‘an NLRB ruling that an employee's discharge 
resulting from her complaints about working conditions 
and the need for a union was discriminatory. 

On the day of her discharge, the employee had discussed 
the need for a union with several fellow workers at the 
plant. During the discussion, she made some disparaging 
remarks about the company’s working conditions, which 
were reported to the company president by his office 
manager, and resulted in her discharge. The NLRB 
considered the group discussion concerning the need for a 
union as concerted activity protected by the Labor 
Management Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act. 

In reversing the NLRB, the court held that even if the 
remarks were made in a context of concerted activity, they 
were not protected by the act, since the employer did not 


! Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. 

The cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant 
decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to 
reflect all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of 
labor law or to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in 
which contrary results may be reached, based upon local statutory provi- 
sions, the existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts 
to the issue presented. 

1 This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions in- 
volving the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal to Portal Act. It is 
not to be construed and may not be relied upon as interpretation of these 
acts by the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of 
the Department of Labor. 

+ United States v. Universal C. I. T. Credit Corp. (U. 8. Sup. Ct., Dee. 22, 
1952). 

4 Tobin v. Banks & Rumbaugh (C. A. 5, Jan. 14, 1953). 

'NLRB vv. Seven-Up Bottling Co. of Miami, Inc. (U. 8. Sup. Ct., Jan. 12, 
1953) 

*NLRR vy. Office Towel Supply Co., Inc. (C. A. 2, Jan. 6, 1953). See 
Monthly Labor Review, February 1952 (p. 189). 
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know that they were made in a discussion about the need 
for a union. 

One judge dissented, stating that nothing in the act 
makes the right to carry on concerted activity contingent 
upon knowledge by the employer of embryo attempts at 
organization. To hold otherwise, he believed, would have 
a paralyzing effect upon attempts at unionization. 


National-Emergency Strike Enjoined. The Federal Gov- 
ernment was recently granted ’ a preliminary injunction by 
a Federal district court to restrain a steelworkers’ union 
from striking at a plant producing products for the atomic 
energy industry. 

The injunction was granted in accordance with sections 
206 and 208 of the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947. 
These sections provide for creation of a board to inquire 
into the issues involved in a strike which, in the opinion of 
the President, imperils the national health or safety, and for 
injunctions to restrain such strikes. 

In upholding the constitutionality of these two sections, 
the court stated that the industry affected by the strike 
which is enjoined need not be the one in which the strike 
occurs. Also, the court held that limiting the act to 
nationwide strikes would be erroneous, since such a limita- 
tion would prevent action in many strikes affecting the 
national health and safety. 


Trial Examiner's Credibility Findings Affirmed. A court 
of appeals refused * to upset credibility findings made by 
an NLRB examiner which had been affirmed by the Board. 

The issue arose in an unfair labor practice case in which 
an examiner disbelieved an employer's testimony that an 
employee was discharged for inefficiency. The examiner 
consequently ruled that the discharge was motivated by 
the employee’s union activities. 

The court stated it would not upset the Board’s accept- 
ance of an examiner’s finding which was based upon 
“‘(a) his disbelief in an orally testifying witness’ testimony 
because of the witness’ demeanor or (b) the examiner's 
evaluation of oral testimony as reliable, unless on its face 
it is hopelessly incredible or flatly contradicts either a 
so-called law of nature or undisputed documentary 
testimony.” 


Discharge Lawful Despite Employer's Antiunion State- 
ment. An employee’s discharge was lawful, even though 
his employer subsequently admitted having sought a 
legitimate occasion to dismiss him for concealing his union 
activities, according to a decision * of the NLRB. 


’ United States v. American Locomotive Co., Inc., and United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO) et al. (D.C. W. D.N. Y., Dee. 29, 1952). 

* NLRB v. Dinion Coil Co. (C. A. 2, Dee. 24, 1952). 

* Tezas Consolidated Transportation Co. (101 NLRB No. 174, Dee. 12, 
1952). 

® McCloskey v. Division of Labor Law Enforcement, California (C. A. 9, 
Dec. 17, 1952) 

" Burns & Gillespie (101 NLRB No. 187, Dec. 19, 1952). 

‘9 Climaz Spinning Co. (101 NLRB No. 185, Dec. 19, 1952). 


The ruling applied to the discharge of a gasoline-truck 
driver, who had repeatedly violated company safety rules 
despite numerous warnings from his employer. In the 
Board’s opinion, it could not be presuned that, without 
the gross misconduct, the employer would necessarily have 
carried out his original intentions. 

Member Houston, dissenting, would have found the 
employer guilty of an unfair labor practice under section 
8 (a) (3) of the LMRA. In his opinion, the statements 
of the company’s manager revealed an illegal motivation, 
and the employee’s “errors were used as a pretext to lend 
colorable justification to the discharge.” 


Severance Pay Entitled to Priority Under Bankruptcy Act. 
Severance pay due discharged employees constitutes 
“wages” entitled to priority under the Bankruptcy Act, 
according to a court of appeals decision." 

In the court’s opinion, the severance pay was earned 
when the employer failed to give the discharged employees 
the notice required by the employment agreement, and 
consequently these wages were entitled to preference, as 
earned within 3 months prior to the date of the com- 
mencement of bankruptcy proceedings. 


Refusal To Hire Ruled Discriminatory. The NLRB 
ordered " an employer to offer employment to eight workers 
who had been refused jobs, and to reimburse them for 
any loss suffered because of the refusal. 

In the Board’s opinion, these workers had been refused 
employment because of their union activities at a nearby 
plant of another employer. The Board rejected the 


employer’s contention that no work was available for the 
applicants, by pointing out that the employer had hired 
24 other workers during the period in which these em- 
ployees had applied for work. 


Deprivation of Company-Owned Houses Recognized in Back- 
Pay Order. A company which discharged a group of 
employees because of their union activities was found by 
the NLRB ® to have committed an unfair labor practice. 

The Board ordered, among other things, that the com- 
pany pay employees who were deprived of their low-rental 
company homes the difference between the rent they would 
have paid in those homes and the rent they had to pay 
elsewhere during the period of the unfair labor practice, 
and all additional expenses incurred by moving from and 
returning to the company homes. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Validity of CAB Rule Varying Ordinary Statute of Limita- 
tions. As the result of an airliner crash on December 
29, 1951, 26 passengers died and a number of others were 
injured. Four of the surviving passengers initiated a 
proceeding in the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of Florida to recover damages for in- 
juries sustained. The carrier moved to dismiss the case 
on the ground that the complainants had failed to comply 
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with a rule contained in the carrier’s tariff filed with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. The rule referred to provided 
that no action shall be maintained arising out of the 
transportation of any passenger unless notice of the claim 
is presented in writing to the general offices of the carrier 
within 30 days after alleged occurrence of the event giving 
rise to the claim. 

Since primary jurisdiction of questions involving the 
force and effect of such tariffs is in the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the court postponed further hearing to give the 
complainants an opportunity to seek a finding from that 
Board as to the lawfulness of the carrier’s rule requiring 
30 days’ notice. In the proceeding before the Board," 
the Department of Labor intervened because of the great 
number of Federal employees who have sustained injuries 
or died in airline crashes, and because having made awards 
to such employees under the Federal Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act, the Department of Labor has been hampered 
by such time-limitation rules in the tariff in obtaining 
third-party recoveries against the carriers. The Depart- 
ment of Labor contended that a rule so affecting the 
ordinary statute of limitations was not properly a part of 
respondent's tariff. The Department further stated that 
in any event such a rule was unjust and unreasonable, 
particularly in view of the fact that since the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act provided for notice to the 
agents of the United States within 60 days, the United 
States might in many cases have no notice or knowledge 
of its actual or potential workmen's compensation liability 
until the limitations contained in the tariff had expired. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board held the rule in question 
to be unjust and unreasonable and therefore unlawful. 
The Board stated that the record compiled before it 
showed that the rule (1) had trapped a large number of 
plaintiffs; (2) had been used to deny liability for injuries 
or deaths of victims of major airplane accidents (of which 
it is inconceivable that the carrier would be ignorant); (3) 
was a device which served to defeat the normal liability 
of a common carrier; (4) lent itself to discriminatory 
practices; and (5) was not reasonably necessary for 
protection of the carrier. 


Unemployment Compensation 


Labor-Dispute Disqualification. The Connecticut Supreme 
Court of Errors affirmed “ decisions of the State superior 
court and unemployment commission which denied bene- 
fits on the ground that claimants’ unemployment was due 
to a labor dispute. Claimants, employees of ‘United”’ 
Co., were members of a local affiliate of a parent union. 
“United,” a Connecticut establishment, was a submanufac- 
turer for “Jaunty,”’ a New York company. An agreement 
reached between the local and "‘ United” was rejected by the 
parent union, and claimants went out on strike pursuant 
to the parent union's order. 

In seeking benefits for the period of the work stoppage, 
claimants contended that (1) there was no labor dispute, 
since the disagreement was between the local and the 


parent union; (2) if there was a labor dispute, it did not 
exist in Connecticut but in New York, and consequently 
claimants were eligible under the Connecticut law; and 
(3) the unemployment was duc to a lockout. 

The State supreme court of errors held that a labor 
dispute existed between the local and “United,”’ but that it 
was not essential under the statute that the disputants 
stand in the proximate relation of employer and employee. 
It further held that the dispute occurred in Connecticut. 
In regard to claimants’ third contention, the court stated 
that no lockout resulted in the instant case, since the 
employer did not impose unacceptable conditions of 
employment. 


Labor-Dispute Disqualification. The Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts held that claimants, who were 
unemployed as the result of a strike in which they partici- 
pated, were disqualified from receiving unemployment 
benefits under the Massachusetts law. Applying the 
State labor relations act in arriving at its conclusion, the 
court held that the claimants, although out on strike, 
remained employees of the struck company. Affirming 
decisions of the board of review and a district court, the 
supreme judicial court stated that the employment rela- 
tionship was not terminated by letters sent from the 
employer to each striker stating that his employment would 
be terminated as of a certain date if he had not previously 
returned to work. The court also held that part-time or 
temporary employment engaged in by the claimants 
during the course of the strike did not break the causal 
relation between the work stoppage and the consequent 
lack of work. 


Prevailing Conditions of Work. A California superior 
Court denied * a petition for a writ of mandate to set 
aside a decision of the State unemployment compensation 
agency disqualifying claimants on the ground that they 
refused, without good cause, suitable employment when it 
was offered to them. The claimants had refused work for 
the Military Sea Transportation Service, for which they 
were qualified, on the grounds that (1) they could earn 
more overtime in private employment, (2) working con- 
ditions were better on privately operated ships, and (3) 
the MSTS grievance procedure would not afford as quick 
and decisive action as that of the union agreement. 

The court held that work offered the claimants by the 
MSTS was suitable, because it was work for which each 
claimant was reasonably fitted, and because the offered 
wages, hours, and other conditions could not be said to be 
less favorable than those prevailing for similar work. The 
court also stated that the offered work was not unsuitable, 
when basic working conditions were substantially the same, 


™ Rattista v. Cortinental Charters, Inc. (CAB Docket No. 5573, Jan. 16, 
1953). 

“ Alvarez v. Administrator (Sup. Ct. of Errors, Conn., Nov. Term, 1952). 

Gentile v. Director of the Division of Employment Security (Mass. Sup. 
Jud. Ct., Dee. 1, 1952). 

* Sargis v. Kunz (Sup. Ct., City and County of San Francisco, Calif, 
Dec. 8, 1952). 
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even though the opportunities for overtime were better in 
private employment. 


Availability for Work. A New York court affirmed ” a 
decision of the State unemployment insurance appeal 
board awarding benefits. The claimant, a mother of small 
children, arranged for the services of girls in the neighbor- 
hood as babysitters in case she obtained employment, 
but did not ask the girls for written promises to perform such 
services. Upon request, she gave the employment office 
the names and addresses of the girls whose services were 
arranged for. The State industrial commissioner denied 
her claim. 


The appeal board reversed the ruling, how- 


1 Inre Haller (Sup. Ct., App. Div., 3d Jud. Dept., N.Y., Dec. 30, 1952). 
4 In re Berg (Sup. Ct., App. Div., 3d Jud. Dept., N.Y., Nov. 17, 1952). 


ever, and the court concurred in the reversal, stating that 
claimant had complied with the reporting requirements. 


Refusal of Suitable Work. A New York court reversed "a 
decision of the State unemployment insurance appeal 
board which awarded benefits. Claimant had refused an 
offer of a job as a law stenographer at $50 a week. She 
had been receiving $55 a week for the last 3 years. The 
appeal board found that most legal stenographers earn 
from $50 to $60 a week and that the majority of legal ste- 
nographers with claimant’s training and experience earn 
between $55 and $60 a week. As a result, the board held 
that claimant was justified in refusing the offer. In re- 
versing the board’s decision, the court stated that, under 
the statute, the test of suitability of work could not be as 
specialized as that which the agency sought to apply. 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





January 12, 1953 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States overruled the 
lower court, in the case of the National Labor Relations 
Board v. Seven-Up Bottling Co. of Miami, Inc., and upheld 
the Board's authority to compute the back pay of illegally 
discharged employees on a quarterly basis, rather than 
on a continuous basis for the entire period of discharge. 
(Source: Labor Relations Reporter, vol. 31, No. 23, Jan. 
19, 1953, LRRM, p. 2237.) 


January 15 


Tue Secretary or Lapor increased the minimum wage 
for workers on Government contracts in the cotton, silk, 
and synthetic branch of the textile industry to $1 an hour 
(from 87 cents), undér the Public Contracts (Walsh- 
Healey) Act. The new rate applies to contracts for which 
negotiations begin on or after February 21, 1953. The 
present minimum rate of 87 cents continues in the other 
branches of the textile industry. (Source: Federal Reg- 
ister, vol. 18, No. 14, Jan, 22, 1953, p. 471.) 


January 26 


Tue Wage and Hour Administrator, acting under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, approved a minimum wage of 
75 cents an hour (formerly 55 cents) for employees in the 
sugar-manufacturing industry in Puerto Rico, effective 
March 2, 1953. (Source: Federal Register, vol. 18, No. 
19, Jan, 29, 1953, p. 622.) 


By orper of its president, the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers of 
America (AFL) took over the affairs of Local 202 in 
New York City, after testimony given before the New 
York State Crime Commission indicated that certain 
officers of the local failed to account for union funds and 
racketeered among produce merchants. (Source: New 
York Times, Jan. 27, 1953.) 


January 27 


Tue Federal District Court in the District of Columbia 
ruled, in the case of the United Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers of America (Ind.) v. Herzog et al. and in 
similar cases of two unaffiliated unions (see Chron. item 
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for Dec. 19, 1952, MLR, Feb. 1953), that the NLRB was 
without jurisdiction to require union officials, under 
LMRA, to file statements confirming the veracity of 
their non-Communist affidavits. The court enjoined the 
Board from proceeding with entorcement. (Source: 
Labor Relations Reporter, vol. 31, No. 27, Feb. 2, 1953, 
LRRM, p. 2301.) 


January 28 


Tue 4-week strike in New York City of 8,000 drivers and 
maintenance employees of the Transport Workers Union 
of America (CIO) against 8 private bus lines ended with 
the companies’ acceptance of an arbitration plan which 
embodied the union’s basic demand for a 40-hour week 
with no reduction in pay. (Source: New York Times, 
Jan. 29 and 31, 1953.) 


Tue Wage Stabilization Committee announced adoption of 
Resolution No. 12 whereby health and welfare plans and 
pension or profit-sharing plans approved for one group of 
employees may be extended by the employer to other units 
or groups in his employ without further approval. (Source: 
WSC release 16, Jan. 28, 1953.) 


January 29 


Tue NLRB held, in the case of the Otis Elevator Co. 
{Yonkers, N. Y.] and the Jnternational Union of Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers, Local 453 (CIO), that the 
employer had virtually refused to bargain under the LMRA 
by (1) refusing the union’s request for original time-study 
data developed by the employer’s experts in their deter- 
mination of an incentive operation’s production standard 
which was involved in a grievance case under the contract, 
and (2) by not granting the union permission to conduct its 
own time study. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, 
vol. 31, No. 29, Feb. 9, 1953, LRRM, p. 1334.) 


January 30 


Tue PresipEnt directed the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
resume issuance of the “old series’? Consumers’ Price 
Index, discontinued at the end of 1952, for 6 months, 
concurrently with the revised index which supersedes it. 
The purpose is to afford labor unions and companies which 
have collective contracts with wage-escalation provisions 
based on the “old” index additional time for working out 
transitional problems connected with the change-over to 
the revised index. (Source: White House release, Jan. 
30, 1953.) 


February 2 


Tae Supreme Court of the United States reversed the 
lower court in the case of the National Labor Relations Board 
v. Dant et al., d. b. a. Dant & Russell, Lid.; holding that a 
union’s noncompliance with the non-Communist affidavit 
provisions of the LMRA at the time of making a charge 
against an employer does not bar the Board from issuing 
an unfair-labor-practice complaint, provided the union 
was in compliance when the complaint was issued. Officers 
of the International Woodworkers of America, Local 6-7 
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(CIO) had filed their non-Communist affidavits before 
making a charge in August 1949; however, officers of the 
parent federation—the CIC—had filed after the charge 
was brought, but before the issuance of the complaint by 
the NLRB. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, vol. 31, 
No. 29, Feb. 9, 1953, LRRM, p. 2303.) 


Tue executive council of the American Federation of 
Labor, followed shortly by the executive board of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, set a date (Feb. 24) 
for the resumption of discussion between the two groups on 
labor unity. A joint committee was scheduled to meet at 
this time in Washington. (Source: New York Times, 
Feb. 3 and 6, 1953.) 


February 3 


Tue American Federation of Labor, moved by disclosures 
before the New York State Crime Commission, took un- 
precedented action to stamp out racketeering and exploita- 
tion of members charged to the International Longshore- 
men’s Association. It ordered the ILA to clean house by 
April 30. Specifically, the union was directed to eliminate 
all crime, dishonesty, and racketeering; dismiss all officers 
who had accepted gifts or bribes from employers and 
remove all union representatives with criminal records; 
supplant the “shape-up” as an employing system; and re- 
store democratic procedures within the union. (Source: 
New York Times, Feb. 4, 1953.) 


February 4 


Tus Presipent, by Executive Order 10433, terminated 
the Defense Production Administration and transferred 
its functions to the Office of Defense Mobilization. The 
order also provides for the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization to serve as Administrator of the Economic 
Stabilization Agency. At the same time, the Acting 
Director of Defense Mobilization was designated to super- 
vise, for a limited period, the activities of the National 
Security Resources Board. (Source: Federal Register, 
vol. 18, No. 25, Feb. 6, 1953, p. 761.) 


Tue president of the International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft & Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (UAW-CIO) notified its locals that a recon- 
structed, ‘‘old’’ Consumers’ Price Index for January 1953 
would be unacceptable for making ‘cost-of-living’ wage 


adjustments in existing contracts with major automotive 
producers which are due in March 1953. Management, 
he stated, has been advised ‘‘that the union is prepared to 
continue negotiations ... to facilitate conversion to 
the ‘new BLS index.” (Source: Administrative letter, 
Feb. 4, 1953. See also foregoing Chron. item for Jan. 30.) 


February 6 


Tue Presipent removed Government controls exercised 
under the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, 
from all wages and salaries and ordered prices decontrolled 
on a wide list of consumer goods. All regulations and 
orders issued or administered by the Wage Stabilization 
Board (or Committee), the Salary Stabilization Board (or 
Office), and the Railroad and Airline Wage Board which 
stabilized wages, salaries, and other compensation were 
immediately suspended by Executive Order 10434, and 
all such requests pending before these agencies were per- 
mitted to be placed in effect. (Source: White House 
release, No. 24, Feb. 6, 1953; and Federal Register, 
vol. 18, No. 27, Feb. 10, 1953, p. 809.) 


Tux NLRB ruled, in the case of the General Motors Corp. 

Detroit, and William Ford and the International Union,’ 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, and Local 785 (CIO) that 5-year 
contracts may constitute a bar to representation elections 
for their full term, if ‘a substantial part of the industry 
concerned is covered by contracts with a similar term.” 
Formerly the Board recognized a maximum contract 
period of 3 years as a bar to elections. Election petitions 
were also dismissed in 3 other similar cases. All contracts 
involved were made in 1950 and run until 1955. (Source: 
Labor Relations Reporter, vol. 31 No. 31, Feb. 16, 1953, 
LRRM, pp. 1344-47.) 


February 10 


Tue 10-day strike in New York of tugboat workers, Local 
333, United Marine Division, International Longshore- 
men’s Association (AFL), against the New York Marine 
Towing and Transportation Employers’ Association, which 
followed the collapse of contract negotiations, was settled 
under the auspices of Federal and city mediators. Terms, 
affecting 3,500 workers, include a flat wage increase of 17 
cents an hour and other improvements, and submittal to 
arbitration of the issue as to minimum size of crews. 
(Source: New York Times, Feb. 11, 1953.) 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations’ 





Tue CIO Textile Workers Union was faced with 
proposals for reductions in wages and supple- 
mentary benefits announced by northern textile 
mills in January 1953. Agroupof southern cotton- 
textile manufacturers initiated the first court test 
of a minimum wage determination under the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. Other recent 
developments included the introduction of legis- 
lation by Senator Robert A. Taft (Ohio), proposing 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act; an order 
by the President, directing the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to continue the “Old Series’? Consumers 
Price Index, through June 30, 1953; and the 
scheduling of unity talks between the AFL and 
CIO. 


Significant Negotiations and Strikes 


Trucking. An agreement covering approximately 
20,000 truek drivers in the Chicago area was 
reached January 7, between six locals of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen & Helpers (AFL) and the Chicago 
Truck Drivers and Helpers (Ind.)? and three 
trucking associations—TIllinois Motor Truck Oper- 
ators, Central Motor Freight, and Cartage Ex- 
change of Chicago. Terms of the settlement 
included a general hourly wage increase of 15 
cents, retroactive to December 31, 1952, expiration 
date of the previous agreement; and establish- 
ment of a pension fund toward which employers 
will contribute 5 cents an hour for each employee, 
effective January 1, 1955. The employers further 
agreed to increase payments to the health and 
welfare fund to $2.50 a week for each worker and 
to provide 3 rather than 2 weeks’ paid vacation 
for employees with 12 or more years’ service. 


Leather and Leather Products. Approximately 

12,000 workers represented by the United Shoe 

Workers of America (CIO) voted, on January 2, to 
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accept agreements reached with some 60 eastern 
Massachusetts shoe manufacturers on December 
31, expiration date of the previous contracts. A 
general wage increase of 5 percent, uveraging 
about 8 cents an hour, and a second week’s paid 
vacation after 5 years’ service were provided in 
the settlements. Some 21,000 employees of the 
International Shoe Co. had previously received a 
general wage increase of 4 percent, and an im- 
proved vacation plan, under agreements reached 
with the CIO Shoe Workers and the AFL Boot and 
Shoe Workers Union in October 1952. 


Railroads. Arguments on the question of the 
amount and effective date of annual improvement 
factor wage increases sought by nonoperating 
and operating railroad unions, were presented at 
hearings held January 6-23.32 The unions re- 
quested an annual wage increase of 3 percent 
(about 6 cents an hour), retroactive for each of the 
years 1950-52. The carriers countered that ap- 
proval of “any further increase at this time. . . 
would be wholly inconsistent with the entire 
stabilization program—and cannot be justified 
on any other basis.” 

Nonoperating railroad unions made further 
progress during the month in their drive for union 
shop contracts with the Nation’s carriers.’ Agree- 
ments were reached with numerous western rail- 
roads. In addition, two southeastern railroads 
agreed to union shop provisions, the first such 
agreements reached with carriers in that region. 
The new settlements reportedly raised the total 
number of nonoperating railroad employees cov- 
ered by union shop agreements to about 560,000. 
Most of these workers are employed on eastern 
roads which operate under a regional union shop 
agreement.‘ 


American Locomotive Co. The United States 
Supreme Court, on January 5, denied a request 
by the United Steelworkers of America (CIO) for 
immediate review of a Federal district court ruling 
which had upheld the constitutionality of the 
“national emergency” strike provisions of the 
Labor-Management Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act. 
The district court decision was issued in connection 


1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. 
3 Subject to ratification by the unions’ membership. 

3 See February 1953 issue of Monthly Labor Review (p. 182). 

4 See October 1952 issue of Monthly Labor Review (p. 433). 
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with its order granting an 80-day injunction against 
further strike action by the union at the American 
Locomotive Co.’s Dunkirk, N. Y., plant.* The 
Supreme Court gave no reasons to support its 
action. Its usual procedure is to grant a request 
for immediate review of a lower court decision 
only when the national interest is clearly involved 
or where the time element is crucial, as in the steel 
seizure case in 1952. 

In petitioning for Supreme Court review, the 
Steelworkers contended that an immediate deci- 
sion was desirable because the question would be 
moot following expiration of the 80-day injunction. 
The U. S. Department of Justice countered that 
the union had failed to show exceptional or extraor- 
dinary circumstances warranting immediate ac- 
tion. An appeal by the union from the district 
court ruling was pending in the United States 
Circuit of Appeals in New York at the end of the 
month. 

Continuing its efforts to resolve the dispute, the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service ar- 
ranged renewed negotiations between the union 
and the company in mid-January. Subsequently, 
the parties were requested to appear at hearings 
before the board of inquiry which previously had 
reported to the President on the status of the 
dispute? A company spokesman reported that 
the board had requested a statement on its latest 
offer to the union. Boards of inquiry appointed 
under the emergency provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act are required by the 60th day following 
the issuance of a court injunction in a “national 
emergency” dispute to submit a final report to the 
President dealing with the parties’ current position 
in the dispute, their efforts at settlement, and the 
employer’s last offer. 


City Transit. Public transportation systems in 
two major eastern cities were affected by work 
stoppages involving members of the Transport 
Workers Union (CIO). A strike of about 9,500 
operating and maintenance employees of the 
Philadelphia Transportation Co. began January 
14, disrupting bus, trolley, subway, and elevated 
services. It ended when the employees voted by 
secret ballot, on January 17, to accept a proposed 
settlement recommended by the local union’s 
executive board and the president of the TWU, 
who had criticized the strike as “wildcat.” The 


walkout had occurred immediately following rejec- 
tion of the proposed agreement by voice vote at 
a meeting of the local membership. The new 
2-year contract provided for a graduated reduction 
in the present basic workweek of some 6,300 
operators to 40 hours, by June 1954, with hourly 
wage increases amounting to 21 cents—8 cents 
retroactive to December 15, 1952 (expiration date 
of the previous contract), 6 cents effective in 
September 1953, and 7 cents in June 1954. About 
3,200 maintenance workers, who work a basic 
40-hour week, will receive hourly wage increases 
totaling 16 cents—8 cents retroactive to December 
15, 1952, and an equivalent increase in September 
1953. 

In New York City, approximately 8,000 drivers 
and mechanics employed by 8 privately operated 
bus companies went on strike January 1, to enforce 
the TWU’s proposals for a reduction in the basic 
workweek from 48 and 44 hours to 40 hours, with- 
out a reduction in take-home pay. The walkout 
ended when agreement was reached on January 28 
to submit the dispute to a 3-member arbitration 
board. The employees’ right to the 40-hour 
workweek, without a pay loss, was specifically 
recognized in the agreement to arbitrate. 


Negotations between the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America (CIO) and the Fall River 
(Mass.) Textile Manufacturers Association, which 
began on January 29 and affected some 12,000 
cotton and rayon workers in 13 mills, were sus- 


Textiles. 


pended shortly thereafter. The union rejected 
8 employer proposals designed to cut production 
costs by 7 to 10 cents an hour; the employers, in 
turn, refused the union’s request for a 6%-percent 
wage increase—averaging about 8.5 cents an 
hour—which would offset the wage reduction put 
into effect last summer under an arbitration 
award.’ Contract changes sought by the employ- 
ers included reductions in vacation, holiday, and 
insurance benefits; elimination of retirement and 
severance pay, and holiday premium pay; and 
revisions in the cost-of-living escalator clause and 
in the ratio of hourly to incentive rates. Accord- 
ing to the employers, ‘many more northern mills 
will be forced to liquidate’ unless there was a 
narrowing of the North-South cotton-textile wage 
differentials, which, they claim, amounted (in- 
cluding fringe benefits) to 24 cents an hour. 


4 See September 1952 issue of Monthly Labor Review (p. 309) 
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Economic conditions in the industry, it was con- 
tended, had not improved materially since last 
year and further cost relief, therefore, was 
necessary. 

New Bedford, Mass., cotton and rayon mills 
employing 6,000 workers did not join Fall River 
employers, contrary to their usual practice, in 
bargaining with the TWUA. This action was 
taken because decisions were pending before the 
National Labor Relations Board on the United 
Textile Workers (AFL) petitions attacking the 
TWUA’s majority bargaining status in the New 
Bedford mills. Earlier in the month, both em- 
ployer groups countered the TWUA’s stated bar- 
gaining objective of a 6%-percent wage increase 
by announcing that contracts expiring on March 
15 would not be renewed. 

Another bargaining development in the textile 
industries involved the American Woolen Co.’s 
notification to the TWUA of its intention to re- 
open contract negotiations on March 15 and to seek 
a reduction in wages. This action followed the 
union’s announcement that it would not request 
wage increases in contract negotiations in the wool 
and worsted industry The present 2-year contract 
covering some 14,000 employees in 21 mills, ex- 
pires March 15, 1954, but provides for the wage 
reopening on March 15, 1953, on 60 days’ notice 
by either party. Contract cancellation or wage- 
reopening notices had also been filed by many 
other employers in the industry, the union stated. 
It claimed, however, that these employers had 
indicated that the notices were merely efforts to 
guard against the possibility that the American 
Woolen Co. would succeed in its proposal for a 
wage cut. Meanwhile, it was reported that 
Botany Mills, Inc., Passaic, N.J., had signed a 
l-year renewal of its contract with the union. 

In the synthetic yarn industry, a 2-year agree- 
ment, expiring November 30, 1954, was concluded 
between the TWUA and the American Viscose 
Corp., the country’s largest manufacturer of rayon. 
It affected approximately 16,000 employees in 7 
plants and provided for wage increases of 3 cents 
an hour for incentive workers and 5 cents for 
hourly rated workers. Provisions were included 
for wage reopenings on November 30, 1953, and 
May 31, 1954. 


Minimum- Wage Developments 


The first court test of » minimum-wage deter- 
mination under the Walsh-Healey Public Con- 
tracts Act was filed by a group of Georgia cotton- 
textile manufacturers on January 19. They 
sought an injunction against an order signed by 
former Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin on 
January 15, increasing the nationwide minimum 
hourly wage rate in the cotton, silk, and synthetic 
textile industries from 87 cents to $1. The higher 
rate, first proposed ** by the former Secretary in 
December 1952, is applicable to work on Federal 
contracts for which bids are requested, or negotia- 
tions started, on or after February 21. The 
southern firms claimed that establishment of the 
new minimum rate for the cotton-textile industry 
was unwarranted, contending that the Public 
Contracts Act provides for such determinations 
on a “locality” basis only. 

A proposal by the former Secretary to raise 
from $1.05 to $1.20 the national minimum hourly 
wage rate for employees working on Federal con- 
tracts in the wool and worsted industry was 
attacked by the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers. The employers announced that 
if Secretary of Labor Martin P. Durkin ordered 
establishment of the higher rate, it would be con- 
tested in the courts. In proposing a single nation- 
wide minimum rate for the woolen and worsted 
industry, the former Secretary followed the same 
general reasoning used in amending the prevailing 
minimum-wage determination for other textile 
industries. He stated “the economic and compet- 
itive factors of the industry are such that any 
attempt to establish geographic or regional wage 
differentials would not be consistent with the 
legislative purposes of the [Public Contracts] 
Act”; and that “the locality in which the products 
of the woolen and worsted industry are manu- 
factured or finished is coextensive with the entire 
area in which the industry operates.” 

Proposals to increase the minimum hourly rates 
for two other groups of employees working under 
Federal contracts were also announced by the 
former Secretary during the month. These pro- 


4 See February 1953 issue of Monthly Labor Review (p. 182). 

* After a waiting period during which interested parties can comment, the 
Secretary decides whether to order the minimum wage as previously pro- 
posed, or to modify it. 
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posals would raise minimum wages from 75 cents 
to $1.11} in the paper and pulp industry (exclud- 
ing employees producing paper bags), and from 
75 cents +o $1.10 in the metal business furniture 
and storage equipment industry. 


Waterfront and Maritime Developments 


Dry cargo operations in the Port of Philadelphia 
were suspended January 7-12 by a strike of 450 
waterfront railroad carloaders—members of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association (AFL), 
Local 1332. Approximately 11,000 other water- 
front workers observed the union’s picket lines. 
Prolonged negotiations, to replace a contract that 
expired September 30, 1952, with the Philadelphia 
Marine Trade Association (representing the em- 
ployers) collapsed following rejection of the em- 
ployers’ final offer of an hourly wage increase of 
17 cents. The union had requested a 67-cent 
increase in hourly rates for carloaders in order to 
achieve wage parity with other longshoremen. 
The strike ended when agreement was reached on 
an hourly wage increase of 27 cents. 

Longshore activities in the Ports of New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston were affected 
earlier when about 500 dock weighers, scalemen, 
and samplers—members of three small but key 
ILA locals—struck on January 2 in a dispute over 
replacement of a contract which had terminated 
September 30, 1952. Other ILA members ob- 
served picket lines established on an intermittent 
basis by the three locals. An agreement reached 
on January 7 with the American Weighmasters 
Association—the employer bargaining agency— 
ended the strike. It provided for an hourly wage 
increase of 22 cents and establishment of a pension 
and welfare fund to be financed by employer con- 
tributions of 10 cents an hour. 

The basis for the stoppage was questioned by 
insurgent local union officials who have long been 
critical of the administration and policies of ILA 
president Joseph P. Ryan. They charged that the 
international had sanctioned the strike as a pro- 
test against the New York State Crime Commis- 
sion’s investigation into the local waterfront 
situation.’ 

During the commission’s inquiry, New York 


' See January 1953 issue of Monthly Labor Review, (p. 603). 


locals of all maritime and related unions affiliated 
with the AFL formed the New York Harbor Port 
Council and adopted a program designed to purge 
criminal elements from their organizations, to re- 
form their employment practices, and to improve 
the union’s internal operating procedures. The 
plan included the following provisions: (1) Meet- 
ings of local unions shall be held monthly to assure 
internal democracy, secret balloting on all major 
issues, and adequate bookkeeping methods; (2) 
any union member or official found guilty of pilfer- 
age on the docks, or of kickbacks, shakedowns, or 
bribes, shall be dismissed from his job and expelled 
from the union; and (3) a secret ballot shall be 
conducted by an independent agency to determine 
whether ILA members prefer the “shape-up”’ sys- 
tem of hiring, or the “rotary” hiring hall. Unions 
participating in the council, which was established 
as part of the AFL Maritime Trades Department, 
included the ILA; the Seafarers’ International 
Union; Radio Officers’ Union; Brotherhood of 
Marine Engineers; Masters, Mates and Pilots; and 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

A test, of the council’s program occurred when 
evidence was presented to the New York State 
Crime Commission charging leaders of Teamsters’ 
New York Local 202 with mishandling of union 
funds and racketeering in the city’s produce mar- 
ket. Acting on the charges, Teamsters’ president 
Dave Beck ordered immediate suspension of the 
local’s officers and designated a trustee to admin- 
ister the local’s activities, pending a trial as pro- 
vided by the union’s constitution. 

An unprecedented step toward eliminating 
racketeering and other abuses on the local water- 
front was taken when the AF'L’s executive council 
unanimously ordered the ILA to correct such 
practices by April 30 or face expulsion from the 
Federation. The action by the AFL involved a 
departure from its traditional policy of noninter- 
ference in the internal affairs of its international 
unions, although it had adopted a resolution in 
1940 making it a matter of official concern if its 
affiliates failed to keep men with criminal records 
from seizing power. The council stated that it 
has no “police power . . . which it could use to 
interfere with the internal affairs of national or 
international unions. .. . The executive council 
has no intention of changing the traditional posi- 
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tion of the AFL in regard to the freedom and 
autonomy of its affiliate units. . . However, 
no one should make the mistake of concluding 
that the AFL will sit by and allow abuse of 
autonomy on the part of any of its affiliates to 
bring injury to the entire movement. The exer- 
cise of autonomy .. . presupposes the mainte- 
nance of minimum standards of trade-union 
decency. Likewise, the cloak of organiza- 
tional autonomy cannot be used to shield those 
who have forgotten that the prime purpose of a 
trade union is to protect and advance the welfare 
or interests of the individual members of that 
trade union.” 

The Federation recommended specific measures 
that must be taken to satisfy its demand for cor- 
rection of the situation. Included were im- 
mediate removal of all union officers who had ac- 
cepted employer gifts or bribes or had appointed 
former convicts to union posts; the ouster of all 
union representatives with criminal records; aboli- 
tion of the shapeup; and establishment of demo- 


cratic practices inside the union. If the executive 


council decides at its May meeting that the situa- 
tion has not been corrected, it will recommend 


ouster of the Longshoremen at the next AFL 
convention in September.’ 


Other Developments 


AFL and CIO Unity. Talks between AFL and 
C10 officials designed to explore the possibility of 
unifying the two Federations were scheduled to 
begin in February. The most recent previous 
effort to work out merger of the two Federations 
took place in 1950 although there have been 
several other attempts since 1935 when the two 
organizations divided. 


Taft-Hartley Act. Legislation designed to modify 
the Labor-Management Relations (Taft-Hartley) 
Act was introduced into Congress by Senator 
Robert A. Taft on January 26. Later, the changes 
proposed by Senator Taft were criticized as in- 
adequate by both the AFL and CIO and it was 
announced that both would propose major changes 
in the law during the hearings scheduled to 
begin on February 10. Senator Taft submitted 
5 separate bills incorporating 16 proposed amend- 


ments. These include extension of the non- 
Communist affidavit requirement to include em- 
ployers as well as union officers; elimination of 
provisions prohibiting strikers who are discharged 
during disputes over economic issues from voting 
in representation elections and depriving workers 
who participate in “wildcat”’ strikes of seniority 
rights; modification of the prohibition against 
secondary boycotts to permit such actions in 
specified situations; enlargement of the present 
5-member National Labor Relations Board to 7; 
complete independence for the Board’s general 
counsel (to be called administrator) with respon- 
sibility to the President only; and submission of 
pension and welfare funds, to which employers 
contribute to the Secretary of Labor, for certifica- 
tion that they meet specified conditions, in lieu of 
the present requirements for joint labor-manage- 
ment administration of such funds. 

The National Labor Relations Board is without 
authority to inquire into the truth or falsity of 
non-Communist affidavits filed by labor union 
officers under the Taft-Hartley Act, the United 
States District Court for the District of Columbia 
ruled on January 27. The court granted a 
permanent injunction which voided efforts by the 
Board to require reaffirmation of non-Communist 
oaths by leaders of three independent unions— 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, 
American Communications Association, and the 
International Fur and Leather Workers. It held 
that the Board's functions with respect to 
the affidavits were administrative only. The 
authority that the Board sought to exercise, the 
court stated, fell within the jurisdiction of the 
U. S. Department of Justice. 


Consumer Price Index. The operation of con- 
tractual cost-of-living escalator clauses covering 
several million workers was affected by the Pres- 
idents’ action on January 30, which directed the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics to continue compiling 
and publishing through June 30, 1953, the “Old 
Series’ Consumers’ Price Index which had been 
discontinued by the Bureau at the end of 1952. 
The revised index for January 1953 is scheduled 


* The council also called on its United Automobile Workers to revoke the 
charter of a New York taxicab local headed by a convicted extortionist; 
concomitantly the Teamsters announced a drive to organize. 
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for release late in February and ‘‘will be the official 
index of the Government for public policy 
purposes.” 

“The Old Series index, which has become obso- 
lete in recent years,” according to che White House 
statement, ‘will be issued solely for the purpose 
of meeting the needs of certain labor unions and 
business concerns which have contracts based on 
it. This will provide them with concurrent data 
for comparative purposes for a period of time 
during which they can work out transitional 
problems arising out of their contracts.”” The 
President acted after he had been informed of 
“the concern of members of Congress about the 
industrial relations problems which might arise’’ 
over the discontinuance of the ‘Old Series’? CPI. 
In addition, action to continue the “Old Series” 
CPI had been urged by major industry and labor 
groups, including leading automobile firms, the 
AFL, ,and railroad unions. 

The United Automobile Workers (CIO), how- 
ever, had requested compilation and publication 
of the Revised CPl only. Earlier, it had set March 
1, 1953, as the deadline for agreement with leading 
automobile companies on a method for changing 
the application of cost-of-living escalator provis- 
ions in their contracts, from the “Old Series’’ to 
the Revised CPI. Failure to conclude such an 
agreement, the union contended, would void the 
present contracts, which extend until mid-1955 
without provision for any interim reopening. 
The union’s action was reported to be an attempt 
to initiate formal negotiations on its recent pro- 


*See November 1952 issue of Monthly Labor Review (p. 550). 


posals for liberalization of wage and pension 
provisions.’ 


IAM-Eealth Program. The International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists (AFL) announced a union- 
wide program to assist local and district lodges in 
organizing voluntary group health plans. The 
announcement followed the recent report of the 
President’s Committee on the Health Needs of the 
Nation which recommended expansion of present 
insurance programs, including voluntary prepaid 
health plans, to help meet medical needs of the 
general population. The IAM president, Al 
Hayes, who served on the President’s Committee, 
stated that the union would continue to press for 
a program of national health insurance, financed 
by payroll deductions, but, meanwhile, would aid 
the local membership in meeting their immediate 
medical expenses. Dr. William Sawyer, a leading 
industrial health expert, was named director of 
the union’s medical and health department. 
His duties include: (1) Helping local and district 
lodges to organize group health plans themselves 
or in cooperation with other unions; (2) writing 
articles on health for [AM publications to point 
out advantages of group health plans; (3) pre- 
senting the IAM program for meeting medical 
expenses and other urgent health problems to 
Congressional committees and State legislatures; 
(4) studying changing conditions in industrial 
plants to ascertain if the health of IAM members 
is being endangered; and (5) assisting local lodges 
in finding the best qualified doctors in their areas 
to deal with the members’ health problems. 





Announcements 


An Industrial Relations Research Award is of- 
fered by the Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issue (a division of the American Psycho- 
logical Association) for research judged to make 
the greatest scientific contribution to the under- 
standing of labor-management relations. The 
award—a $500 United States Government bond— 
is designed to stimulate the development of new 


research approaches to (1) understanding the 
social psychology of industrial relations and (2) 
improving the relationships between labor and 


management. Manuscripts should be submitted 
as far in advance of the closing date—May 1, 1953 
—as is feasible. The award will be presented in 
September 1953. All entries, and any inquiries 
concerning the contest, should be sent to Dr. 5. 
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Stansfeld Sargent, Secretary, SPSSI, Department 
of Psychology, Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, N. Y. 


The Industrial Relations Section of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif., 
has scheduled a series of workshops on communi- 
cation, as follows: 

April 14: Explaining Job Evaluation and 
Wage Administration to Employees. 

May 12: Suggestion Plans. 

June 9: Preparing Employees for Retire- 
ment. 


* * * 


The Sixth Annual Summer Institute in Survey 
Research Techniques, conducted by the Survey 


Research Center of the University of Michigan (a 
division of the Institute for Social Research), will 
be held during the summer of 1953: an introduc- 
tory session will be held June 22 to July 17 and an 
advanced session is scheduled for July 20 to Aug- 
ust 14. The program, which includes a special 
workshop, is designed to illustrate the theory and 
application of survey research to such fields as 
business and human relations, education, psy- 
chology and sociology, public affairs, public health, 
economics, statistics, etc. 


The 11th Annual University of Minnesota In- 
dustrial Relations Conference will be held April 14 
and 15, 1953. Subject under discussion will be 
“Communications in Employment Relations.” 
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Special Reviews 


Some Observations on Executive Retirement. By Harold R. 
Hall. Boston, Harvard Uniyersity, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Division of Research, 
1953. 298 pp., bibliography. $3.75. 

Professor Hall, while he is now a professor of research 
in the Harvard School of Business Administration, has 
spent most of his life as a business executive. His book 
bears the imprint of his personal business experience. In 
form and content this is less of a research volume than it 
is a readable outline sketch of the problem of older business 
executives, both to the compeny and to themselves. 

After reviewing briefly the history and the objectives of 
existing company retirement plans, he proceeds to ask the 
basic questions which arise in connection with the planned 
retirement of business executives. One key question is: 
When should the executives of a company be retired? 
Professor Hall debates the issue of chronological versus 
“effective” age, which in turn cuts across the question of 
mandatory versus flexible retirement. He votes in favor 
of effective age as the guide to retirement, but he recog- 
nizes that the professional tools now available for deter- 
mining effective age are not wholly satisfactory. He sug- 
gests that a combination of professional skills involving 
medicine, psychistry, psychology, sociology, and possibly 
others will be required. In the absence of such satisfactory 
professional guides, companies have tended to fall back 
upon mandatory retirement based on chronological age. 
The establishment of a selection plan for retirement is 
therefore proposed. Briefly, the idea is to establish a Top 
Management Retirement Committee and a Middle Man- 
agement Retirement Committee that would be given 
responsibility for passing judgment on the retirement of 
individuals. Membership on these committees would be 
limited to those not heving a direct or even indirect 
interest in their own personal retirement. 

The author made a number of surveys of operating and 
retired business executives. His findings bring out certain 
conclusions not previously well known to students of the 
field. One well-known fact is that older people generally 
do not want to retire. It was found that 65 percent of the 
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older men wanted to stay on full time with their companies, 
while another 10 percent wanted to continue on part-time 
work; thus only one-fourth wanted to leave. But not so 
well known is the fact that younger executives look on 
retirement in a far more favorable light. Only 15 percent 
of these younger executives wanted to stay on with the 
company full time, while over half of them (55 percent) 
expressed a desire to retire from the company when they 
reached retirement age. 

In an interesting table on what executives do after 
retirement, the fact is disclosed that over one-third of 
them end up by being active and productive just as they 
were in their regular business life. An additional 15 per- 
cent were active and semiproductive—some of these 
actually wanted more work than they had. These figures 
amply demonstrate the fact so often emphasized by 
students of retirement problems that a majority of retired 
people prefer and will strive to continue productive work 
in their later years. Only 20 percent of the retired 
executives could be classed as nonactive and nonproductive. 

Professor Hall also discusses such questions as company 
stimulation of individual retirement programs, relationship 
of retired executives to the old firm, financial preparation 
for retirement on the part of the individual and the 
company, and activity programming for retirement. In 
discussing these questions, he presents tables and per- 
centages from his survey, but the most significant contri- 
bution he makes is in his personalized handling of these 
matters. For example, he emphasizes the importance of 
the wife’s views and responsibilities and the critical decision 
as to where the retired couple should live—in their home- 
town or in an entirely different part of the country. This 
book will be useful to business concerns who are now 
wrestling with the growing problem of the older workers, 

—Ewan CLaaue. 


Labor in the Soviet Union. By Solomon M. Schwarz. 
New York, Praeger, 1952. xviii, 364 pp. $6. 

This is the story of major Russian labor developments 
under Communist rule. The author, with nearly a half 
century of experience in the field of Russian and Soviet 
labor, has not only covered the relatively comprehensive 
labor information published by the Soviet Government 
up to the mid-thirties, when publication of such informa- 
tion ceased, but also has made a valiant and fruitful effort 
to cover recent developments by collecting, analyzing, 
and interpreting scattered labor data which have appeared 
sporadically in a great number of Soviet publications. 
The book, with its painstaking, detailed presentation and 
careful documentation, will be of value not only to the 
scholar but also to others willing to devote some thought- 
ful effort to its perusal. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of the Soviet 
Jabor situation has been the rapid growth in the number 
of industrial and other state-employed workers. In the 
early period, the new workers came chiefly from farms, 
but in the mid-thirties (under the second five-year plan, 
1933-37) the cities began to supply the majority of new 
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workers (housewives and youth). Dr. Schwarz traces the 
growth in the number of wage and salaried workers from 
a low of an estimated 6.5 million (in a population of about 
133 million) in 1921-22 to nearly 37.5 million in 1950. 
(According to subsequently published Soviet data, there 
were at the end of 19/2 some 41.7 million wage and salary 
earners in an estimated population of about 209 million.) 
No statistics are available showing how these workers are 
now distributed in the various sectors of the national 
economy ; however, Dr. Schwarz does give the last officially 
released 1937 distribution and also the 1942 planned 
distribution. 

How the Communist regime attacked the problems 
connected with recruiting, training, placing, and control 
of the state-employed part of the labor force is compe- 
tently related by Dr. Schwarz. He describes the early 
problem of unemployment (lasting until about 1930) and 
how it was followed by the problem of scarcity of labor 
due largely to demands of the ambitious industrial expan- 
sion programs of the five-year plans, begun in 1928. A 
partial ‘‘solution’’ was the compulsory greater use of 
women in industry, including their use in heavy and 
hazardous jobs formerly performed by men only. As a 
result, now about half of the Soviet wage and salaried 
workers are women. Since 1940, hundreds of thousands 
of teen-agers (14 years old and up) have been “recruited” 
annually for industrial training, and by the end of 1950 
over 5 million had been trained and assigned to jobs 
throughout the country. 

Dr. Schwarz’s account of the gradual but complete 
transformation of Soviet labor from a relatively free to a 
thoroughly controlled status is one of the most interesting 
parts of the book. He shows how, from 1930 on, workers 
who quit their jobs were discriminated against more and 
more by state agencies, until in 1940 quitting without 
management’s permission was made a crime, punishable 
by imprisonment. At the same time, unjustified absen- 
teeism (which term includes “loafing on the job” or 
tardiness for more than 20 minutes) was made a criminal 
offense. Subsequently, also in 1940, the Government 
decreed—what is now in effect—that all highly skilled 
workers and all professional workers were subject to 
transfer to anywhere within the USSR. 

In two of the main chapters of the book, devoted to 
wages and living standards in the Communist period, the 
author traces the fluctuation of the Soviet level of living, 
especially after the introduction late in 1928 of the five- 
year plans with their emphasis on heavy industry. He 
concludes that real earnings, at their peak in 1928, dropped 
about 50 percent during the first five-year plan (1928-32), 
recovered somewhat by 1938, and dropped again, mostly 
during the war. Although there has been a steady gradual 
increase in real earnings in the Soviet Union in the post- 
war years, the 1938 level—according to the author—had 
not yet been reached in 1951 and real earnings were then 
only a little more than half of what they were in the peak 
year 1928. 

A chapter on hours and working conditions and one on 
social insurance complete the book. However, various 


other topics are discussed or mentioned briefly throughout, 
such as trade unions, vocational training, labor sweating 
through “Socialist competition,” productivity of labor, 
family allowances, and forced labor. It is hoped that in 
a subsequent book, which he promises to devote to Soviet 
trade unions, or in special articles, the author will give 
these subjects more extended treatment.—EpmuNpb Nasu. 


Agriculture 


The Impact of Fluctuations in National Income on Agricul- 
tural Wages and Employment. By Howard L. Par- 
sons. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1952. 58 pp., charts. (Harvard Studies in Labor in 
Agriculture, 1-HL.) 50 cents. 


Use of Domestic and Foreign Migratory Agricultural 
Workers. Washington, U. 8. Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization, 1952. 7 pp.; processed. (Defense Man- 
power Policy 10.) 


California Farm Organizations: A Historical Study of the 
Grange, the Farm Bureau, and the Associated Farmers, 
1929-1941. By Clarke A. Chambers. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1952. 
277 pp., bibliography. $3.75. 

In addition to showing the character and history of 
these organizations, the author has analyzed their different 
and often contradictory attitudes and actions with respect 
to many elements in the farm scene during the period cov- 
ered by the study, including results of economic depression, 
labor relations, labor legislation, and Government unem- 
ployment relief. Some information is also given on other 
organizations than those mentioned in the title of the book. 


Benefit Plans 


7mployee-Benefit Plans in the Electric and Gas Utility In- 
dustries. By Julia Carlson. Washington, Federal 
Security Agency, Social Security Administration, 
Division of Research and Statistics, 1952. 150 pp.; 
processed. (Bureau Memorandum 73.) Limited free 
distribution. 

Comprehensive analysis of major provisions of plans in 
157 firms, covering retirement, hospitalization, medical 
care, sickness and accident benefits, paid sick leave, and 
life and accidental-death insurance. 


A Review of Welfare Funds in the New York City Building 
Trades, January 1,1952. New York, Building Trades 
Employers’ Association, 1952. 38 pp. 

U. M. W. A. Welfare and Retirement Fund—Report for the 
Year Ending June 30, 1952. Washington, United 
Mine Workers of America Welfare and Retirement 
Fund, 1952. 24 pp., charts. Free. 

Gives data on pensions, hospital and medical care, re- 
habilitation of the disabled, and other benefits for bitumi- 
nous coal miners, as well as on the financial status of the 
fund. 
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Cooperative Movement 


An Introduction to Cooperative Practice. Geneva, Inter- 
national Labor Office, 1952. 50 pp. (Studies and 
Reports, New Series, 32.) 50 cents. Distributed in 
United States by Washington Branch of ILO. 

Deals with principles of, need for,and methods of organ- 
izing and operating cooperative societies. 

1952 Yearbook, the Cooperative League, Containing General 
Information and Statistics on National, Regional, and 
Local Cooperatives in U.S. A. and Canada, Washing- 
ton, Cooperative League of the U. 8. A., 1952. 186 
pp., illus. $1.25. 

Consumer Cooperatives in Minnesota. By Helen G. Canoyer 
and Earl F. Cheit. (Jn Business News Notes, No. 5, 
University of Minnesota, School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Minneapolis, November 1952; 4 pp.) 


The Farmer Takes a Hand Down: The Electric Power Revolu- 
tion in Rural America. By Marquis Childs. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1952. 256 pp., 
illus. $3.50. 

Popular account of rural electrification under the Fed- 
eral Rural Electrification Administration and farm 
cooperatives. 

Federal Credit Union Liquidations, 1935-1951. By John 
T. Croteau. (Jn Journal of Business of University 
of Chicago, July 1952, pp. 187-203. $1.75.) 

Analyzes extent of losses and causes of liquidations, and 
various characteristics of the liquidated unions. 


By J. E. O'Meara. 
14 pp.; 


Credit Unions in Canada, 1951. 
Ottawa, Department of Agriculture, 1952. 
processed. 


Handicapped 


Employment of the Physically Handicapped. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of the Air Force, 1952. 20 pp. 
(Program Supplement 14 to Air Force Civilian Per- 
sonnel Manual.) 

A bibliography and a list of pertinent motion pictures 
are appended. 


Utilization of the Handicapped in the Mobilization Program. 
Washington, U. 8. Office of Defense Mobilization, 
1952. 6 pp.; processed. (Defense Manpower Policy 
9.) 


A Guide for the Placement of the Physically Handicapped 
(6th Edition): Part I, Aircraft Positions. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Civil Service Commission, 1952. 218 pp. 
(Pamphlet 14-1.) 45 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 


Mastering Your Disability. By Harold A. Littledale. New 
York, Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1952. 224 pp., illus. 
$2.75. 

The author makes suggestions on how to get along with 
various types of handicaps, recounts personal experiences 


of handicapped people, and gives information on pros- 

thetic equipment and costs. One chapter is on money- 

making ventures. 

Psychological Aspects of Physical Disability. Edited by 
James F. Garrett. Washington, Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 1952. 
195 pp., bibliographies. (Rehabilitation Service 
Series, 210.) 45 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 

Proceedings of the 26th Convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Workers for the Blind, Louisville, Ky., June 
29-July 4, 1952. New York (15 West 16th Street), 
American Association of Workers for the Blind, 1952. 
209 pp. $4. 

The many subjects covered by the proceedings include 
employment problems of the blind. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Industrial Health Experiences in Pennsylvania. (In A.M.A. 
Archives of Industrial Hygiene and Occupational 
Medicine, Chicago, December 1952, pp. 469-486. 
$1.) 


Multiphasic Screening of Longshoremen with Organized 
Medical Follow-Up. By FE. Richard Weinerman, 
M.D., and others. (Jn American Journal of Public 
Health and the Nation’s Health, New York, December 
1952, pp. 1552-1567, charts. $1.) 

Describes a project carried out among some 4,000 union 
dock workers in the San Francisco Bay area who were 
insured for comprehensive medical care. Includes data on 
organization, tests, findings, and costs. 


Occurrence of Anthrax Bacilli in the Carpet-Wool Industry 
in the United States. By Robert 8. Lloyd. (Jn 
A.M.A. Archives of Industrial Hygiene and Occupa- 
tional Medicine, Chicago, November 1952, pp. 421- 
434. $1.) 


Parathion Exposure and Cholinesterase Response of Quebec 
Apple Growers. By Kingsley Kay and others. (Jn 
Industrial Health Review, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, Industrial Health Division, 
Ottawa, October 1952, pp. 16-25, bibliography, illus.) 


Radiation Exposure in the United States. By D. W. Moel- 
ler and others. (/n Public Health Reports, Federal 
Security Agency, Public Health Service, Washington, 
January 1953, pp. 57-65, bibliography, charts, illus.) 


Industrial Relations 


Causes of Industrial Peace Under Collective Bargaining: 
Case Study 10, The Lapointe Machine Tool Company 
and United Steelworkers of America. By George 
P. Shultz and Robert P. Crisara. Washington, 
National Planning Association, 1952. 81 pp. $1. 


Communicating with Employees. By Stephen Habbe. 
New York, National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., 1952. 48 pp. (Studies in Personnel Policy, 
129.) 
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Limitations Upon an Employer's Right of Noncoercive Free 
Speech. (In Virginia Law Review, Charlottesville, 
December 1952, pp. 1037-1057. $1.25.) 


The No-Strike Clause. By Carl H. Fulda. (/n George 
Washington Law Review, Washington, December 
1952, pp. 127-172. $1.) 

1952 report of Committee on Improvement of Admin- 
istration of Union-Employer Contracts, Section of Labor 

Relations Law, American Bar Association. 


Reducing Grievances Through Supervisory Training. By 
Harry Sherman; edited by Eugene E. Jennings. 
Madison, University of Wisconsin, School of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Business Research and Service, 1952. 
37 pp. (Wisconsin Commerce Reports, Vol. III, 
No. 4.) $1.15. 


Union Decision-Making in Collective Bargaining—A Case 
Study on the Local Level. By Arnold Robert Weber. 
Urbana, University of Illinois, Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, 1951. 176 pp., bibliography; 
processed. 


Union Security and Checkoff Provisions. By James J 
Bambrick, Jr. New York, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., 1952. 136 pp., charts. (Studies 
in Personnel Policy, 127.) 


Labor Organization and Activities 


To Win These Rights: A Personal Story of the CIO in the 
South. By Lucy Randolph Mason. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1952. 206 pp. $3. 

Events and personalities involved in CIO efforts to 
organize the South in the past 15 years are described in 
autobiographical form by a Virginia-born woman. 


The Organizability of Farm Labor in the United States. By 
Alexander Morin. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. 102 pp., charts, maps. (Har- 
vard Studies in Labor in Agriculture, 2-HL.) 50 
cents. 


Financing of Union Activities. By Kirk R. Petshek and 
William Paschell. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1952. 8 pp., 
charts. (Serial R. 2088; reprinted from Monthly 
Labor Review, October 1952.) Free. 


Forty-First Annual Report on Labor Organization in Canada, 
1952 Edition. Ottawa, Department of Labor, Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch, 1952. 105 pp., charts. 
25 cents. 


Men of Steel, by One of Them: A Chronicle of Eighty-eight 
Years of Trade Unionism in the British Iron and Steel 
Industry. By Arthur Pugh. London, Iron and 
Steel Trades Confederation, 1951. 624 pp., illus. 


Report of Proceedings at the 84th Annual Trades Union 
Congress, held at Margate, Sept. 1-5, 1952. London, 
Trades Union Congress, 1952. 599 pp. 


Manpower 


The Shifting Patterns in the Available Labor Force in the 

United States. By Charles D. Stewart. Washington, 

U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1953. 7 pp.; processed. Free. 

Paper presented at annual meeting of Industrial Rela- 

tions Research Association, Chicago, December 29, 1952. 


Construction Labor on Public Housing in the South. By 
Adela L. Stucke and Henry F. Haase. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1952. 10 pp. (Serial R. 2086; reprinted, with 
additional data, from Monthly Labor Review, 
October 1952.) Free. 


Labor Requirements for Building Air Force Housing. By 
Kathryn R. Murphy and Edward M. Gordon. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1952. 7 pp., chart. (Serial R. 
2085; reprinted, with additional data, from Monthly 
Labor Review, September 1952.) Free. 


How To Improve the Utilization of Engineering Manpower. 
Washington, National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 1952. 55 pp., bibliography, charts. (Execu- 
tive Research Survey, 2.) $2. 


The Mobility of Tool and Die Makers, 1940-1951: A Survey 
of the Work Experience, Training, and Personal 
Characteristics of Workers in a Critical Occupation 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1953. 67 pp., charts. (Bull. 1120.) 
35 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Proceedings of Conference on Manpower Utilization and 
National Security, September 7, 1952, Chicago, Ill. 
New York. Engineers Joint Council, Engineering 
Manpower Commission, 1952. 56 pp. $1. 


Medical Care and Sickness Insurance 


Building America’s Health: Volume I, Findings and Recom- 
mendations. A Report by the President’s Commis- 
sion on the Health Needs of the Nation. Washing- 
ton, 1952. 80 pp., charts, maps. 50 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 

Summarized in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review 

(p.275). 


The Health Programs of Labor Unions. By Herbert Lieb- 
enson. (Jn American Economic Security, Washing- 
ton, December 1952, pp. 15-22.) 


Voluntary Insurance Against Sickness: 1948-51 Estimates. 
(In Social Security Bulletin, Federal Security Agency, 
Social Security Administration, Washington, Decem- 
ber 1952, pp. 3-7. 20 cents, Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington.) 


The British National Health Service—The First Three 
Years: A Critical Assessment. By Sir Allen Daley, 
M.D. (Jn American Journal of Public Health and 
the Nation’s Health, New York, October 1952, pp. 
1232-1245, bibliography. $1.) 
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Occupations 


Career: The Annual Guide to Business Opportunities, 1953 
Edition. Edited by William A. Douglass and Paul 
Bancroft, III. Chicago, Career Fublications, Inc., 
1953. 152 pp., charts, maps, illus. $2. 

Includes descriptions of the businesses of 70 companies 
in a wide variety of fields, and of career opportunities in 
the Armed Forces. 


City Planner. By H. Alan Robinson. Peapack, N. J., 
Personnel Services, Inc., 1952. 6 pp. (Occupational 
Abstract 157.) 50 cents (25 cents to students). 

Other brochures published in 1952 in this series include 
the following occupations: bacteriologist, civil engineer, 
dancer, editor, jeweler, tailor, and shoe repairman. 

Careers in the World of Fashion. By Frieda Steinmann 
Curtis. New York, Woman’s Press, 1953. 268 pp., 
bibliography. $3.50. 

New York, 

xvi, 351 pp., 


Careers for Nurses. By Dorothy Deming. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 1952. 
bibliographies. 2ded. $4.50. 


Occupational Licensing Legislation in the States. Chicago, 
Council of State Governments, 1952. 106 pp., bib- 
liography. $3. 

Reviews the nature and extent of questions connected 
with licensing of professions and occupations, including 
problems of public health and welfare, potential monopoly, 
and extent of effective control by State officials over the 
administrative machinery of examination and licensing. 
An appendix gives summary data for 29 professions or 
trades commonly licensed. 


Personnel Management 


The Employment Interview in Industry. By Newell C. 
Kephart. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1952. 277 pp., bibliographies, charts. $4.50. 

Employment interviewing is examined in the light of the 
newer developments in personnel psychology. 


Selecting Office Workers. By Robert L. Peterson. Ur- 
bana, University of Illinois, College of Commerce and 
Business Administration, 1952. 22 pp. (Business 
Management Service Bull. 606.) 


The Foreman: A Study of Supervision in British Industry. 
London and New York, Staples Press, 1951. 158 pp. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Report of a study undertaken by National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology (London) and sponsored by the 
Human Factors Panel, Government Committee on Indus- 
trial Productivity. 


Profit Sharing 


Profit Sharing in Practice. By P. A. Knowlton. Long 
Island City, N. Y., Profit-Sharing Research Founda- 
tion, 1952. 65 pp.; precessed. 

Results of a study of profit-sharing plans of 33 companies, 


covering management’s motives in establishing the plans, 
employee reactions, and types of plans. 


Profit Sharing—The Keystone of Industrial Peace: Proceed- 
ings [of] Fifth Annual Conference, Council of Profit 
Sharing Industries, Philadelphia, Pa., November 6 and 
7, 1952. Akron, Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 
1953. 120pp. $2.50. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Handbook of Unemployment Insurance Financial Data, 
1938-1951, [Part I}. Washington, U. 8. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, 1952. 30 
pp.; processed. Free. 


A Review of the Financial Experience and Actuarial Re- 
quirements of the Minnesota Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Program, Including an Economic Survey of Minne- 
sota. St. Paul, Division of Employment and Security, 
1952. 436 pp., charts. 

Prepared by Bureau of Economic and Business Research, 
School of Business and Public Administration, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pa., under direction of John F. Adams, 
director of the Bureau. 


Report of the Joint Legislative Committee on Unemployment 
Insurance, State of New York. Albany, 1952. 81 pp. 
(Legislative Doc. 39.) 


Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 


Earnings of Communications Workers, October 1951. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1953. Spp.; processed. Free. 


Office Workers Salaries and Personnel Practices, San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area, Mid-Year 1952. San Francisco, Calif., 
San Francisco Employers’ Council, Department of 
Research and Analysis, 1952. 39 pp. 


Pay Rates for Office Workers in Hawaii, |July 1952). Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii Employers Council, Research Depart- 
ment, 1952. 26 pp., charts. (Special Publication 
22.) 


Salaries of State Public Health Workers, August 1968. 
Washington, Federal Security Agency, Public Health 
Service, Bureau of State Services, 1952. 52 pp., charts; 

(Public Health Service Publication 260.) 


processed, 


Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions: Urban Transporta- 
tion Industry, (35 Canadian Cities, October 1961). (In 
Labor Gazette, Department of Labor, Ottawa, De- 
cember 1952, pp. 1630-1633. 10 cents in Canada, 25 
cents elsewhere.) 


Dockworkers’ Earnings, (Great Britain). By K. G. J. C, 
Knowles and Ann Romanis. (/n Bulletin of the Ox- 
ford University Institute of Statistics, Oxford, Eng- 
land, September-October 1952, pp. 327-365, charts. 
38.6d.) 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


State Compensatory Provisions for Occupational Diseases. 
by G. G. Morgis and 8. J. Davenport. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 
1952. 125 pp.; processed. (Information Circular 
7650.) Limited free distribution. 


State Workmen's Compensation for Civilian Defense Work- 
ers. Washington, U.8. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Standards, 1952. 26 pp.; processed. Free. 


Some Procedural Aspects of the California Workmen's Com- 
pensation Law. By Richard A. Bancroft. (/n Cali- 
fornia Law Review, Berkeley, Fall 1952, pp. 378-403. 
$1.50.) 


Miscellaneous 


The American Economy in 1960: Economic Progress in a 
World of Tension. By Gerhard Colm. Washington, 
National Planning Association, 1952. 166 pp., charts. 
(Planning Pamphlet 81.) $2. 

Analysis of six different hypothetical patterns of a pos- 
sible full employment economy for 1960, with a view to 
probing the magnitude and character of instability that 
may result from leveling off or reducing the defense 
program. 


The Economic System: An Analysis of the Flow of Economic 
Life. By E. T. Weiler. New York, Macmillan Co., 
1952. xxx, 869 pp., charts, diagrams. $5.75. 


How You Really Earn Your Living: Every Man’s Guide to 
American Economics. By Lewis H. Haney. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 282 pp., charts. 
$1.50. 

Starting with the axiom that there is no such thing as 
“war economics’’—i. e., that economics is solely the study 
of a condition in which individual choice, rather than 
national goals attained through government action, is the 
primary determinant of economic activity—Dr. Haney 
develops his description of American economics. The 
book follows the question-and-answer method. 


Inventory of Source Material and Research in Social Statis- 
tics, Pactfic Coast, 1944-1950. Edited by Davis 


McEntire. Berkeley, Calif., Social Science Research 
Council, Pacific Coast Committee on Social Statistics, 
1952. 67 pp.; processed. 
Includes material on employment, wages and hours, 
industrial relations, industrial safety, social insurance, 
housing, cost of living, and income. 


Industrial Film Bibliography. Chicago, National Metal 
Trades Association, 1952. 100 pp.; processed. 3d ed. 
This comprehensive bibliography contains several pages 
of references to films on health and safety, plus scattered 
items on other matters of labor interest. 


Labor, Trade Unionism, and the Competitive Menace in 
Hawaii. By Mark Perlman and John B. Ferguson. 
Honolulu, University of Hawaii, Industrial Relations 
Center, 1952. 32 pp. 

The authors analyze factors which led to the growth of 
trade-unionism in Hawaii and which counteracted the 
divisive effects upon oriental groups of the “competitive 
menace” (i. e., the threat to job holders of competition 
from cheap labor). 


Trish Statistical Survey, 1950-51. Dublin, Central Statistics 
Office, 1952. 64 pp., charts. 3s.6d., Government 
Publications Sale Office, Dublin. 

Employment, unemployment, wages, prices, population, 
and production, going back to 1938, are among the topics 
covered. 


Introduzione ai Problemi del Lavoro, I: I Termini Econo- 
mici. Milan, Istituto Sociale Ambrosiano, 1952. 
435 pp., bibliography. 

This first number in a series of three volumes on labor 
problems discusses employment, unemployment, working 
conditions, wages, productivity, and population, with 
particular reference to the situation in Italy. 


Economic Survey of Japan (1951-62). [Tokyo], Economic 
Stabilization Board, 1952. 318 pp., charts. 
Includes information on family income and expenditures ; 
trends in employment, wages, and working hours; and 
labor productivity. 


Year Book of Labor Statistics, 1951-52. Geneva, Inter- 
national Labor Office, 1952. xviii, 359 pp. In 
English, French, Spanish. $5. Distributed in 
United States by Washington Branch of ILO. 
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305 Table A-1: Estimated civilian labor force classified by employment status, hours 

worked, and sex 
Table A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division 

and group 

310 Table A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries 

312 Table A-4: Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly payrolls in 
manufacturing industries 

313. Table A-5: Federal civilian employment by branch and agency group 

313. Table A-6: Government civilian employment in Washington, D. C., by branch 
and agency group 

314 Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments for selected States ' 

315 Table A-8: Employees in manufacturing industries, by State ' 

316 Table A-9: Insured unemployment under State unemployment insurance pro- 
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B.—Labor Turnover 


317 Table B-1: Monthly labor turnover rates (per 100 employees) in manufacturing 
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335 Table C-2: Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected 
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336 Table C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and exclusive of overtime, of produc- 
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337 Table C-5: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing 
industries for selected States and areas ' 


! This table is included in the March, June, September, and December issues of the Review. 
Nore.—Beginning with Volume 74, tables in the A section have been renumbered consecutively to take into 
account the elimination of two tables. 
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D.—Prices and Cost of Living 


344 Table D-1a: Consumer price index— United States average by group of com- 
modities 

345 Table D-lb: Consumer price index—United States average, all items and food 

345 Table D-2: Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families, by city, for 
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E.—-Work Stoppages 


35: ‘Sable E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes 


F.— Building 2.) «onstruction 


353. Table F-1: Expenditures for new construction 

354 Table F-2: Value of contracts awarded and force-account work started on fed- 
erally financed new construction, by type of construction 

355 Table F-3: Urban building authorized, by principal class of construction and by 
type of building 
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Nors.—FEarlier figures in many of the series appearing in the following tables are shown in the Handbook of Labor 
Statistics, 1950 Edition (BLS Bulletin 1016). For convenience in referring to the historical statistios, 
the tables in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review are keyed to the appropriate tables in the Handbook. 
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A ; -f . ‘ None 
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A: Employment and Payrolls 
TABLE A-1: Estimated Civilian Labor Force Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked, and Sex 





Estimated nurn‘er of persons 14 years of age and over ! (in thousands) 


1953 | 1952 


Jan. | Dec. | Nov. Oct. Sept sug. | suly | sane | May Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. 


Total, both sexes 
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Civilian labor force ..........................| 62,416 | 62,921 | 63,646 | 63,146 | 63,698 | 63 
Unemployment. ... titeied han 1,412 1,418 | 1,284 1,438 | 1, 
Unemployed 4 weeks or less___- 1,018 822 | 850 | 7 830 | 
Unemployed 5-10 weeks. __. 456 280 302 312 | | 
Unemployed 11-14 weeks . P 1%) 102 104 | 
Unemployed 15-26 weeks aiken ta 109 | 108 | 
Unemployed over 26 weeks Bick 97 | 54 

oo : oveeessss-e--------| 0,524 | 61,500 | 62,228 

Jonagricultural.. ini aan 55,812 | 55,454 
Worked 35 hours or more. 
Worked 15-34 hours 
Worked 1-14 hours’. _. sous 
With a job but not at work ¢- 
Agricultural. 

Worked 35 hours or more 
Worked 15-34 hours 
Worked 1-14 hours *.__. : 
With a job but not at work . 
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Civilian labor force siesta -----| 43,33 ‘ 43,218 43,196 | 43, = 
Unemployment ” .| 1360 Oi 814 74 
Employment... sienehsnte tiniest Ge 2,275 | 42,404 | 42,482 | 42, os 43, 392 | 43, 476 
Nonagricultural.____- aandbel 37, 166 | 37,3 3 | 36, 916 | 36, 662 | 36,766 | 37,582 | 37,316 
Worked 35 hours or more 5 | 33,215 | 32,376 | 32,336 | 32,316 | 31,362 | 30, 286 | 
Worked 15-34 hours 2 918 | 2,43 2,858 | 2,444) 2,3 2, = 2, 682 
2 orked 1-14 hours # sanenel 810 7 HS, 658 2 562 
With a job but not at work ¢ __- , 392 ws M4 1,224 .f 3, 108 | 3, 786 | 
Agricultural __. ce . 5, 48 . , & 5,810 | 6,160 
Worked 35 hours or more. 3, 24 616 | 4! , 4,656 | 5,114 | 
Worked 15-34 hours. _._. 12 | 1,01 706 | 778 
Worked 1-14 hours # 2 52 | { y 
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Civilian labor force A soceal Se 20,428 | 19,950 2 19, 456 

Unemployment . a 532 604 | 570 600 608 
I octiccaccasccsncecococscssoens EEE 2 19, 824 19, 380 18, 758 | 19, 246 
Nonagricultural_- ; 7,8 439 | 18,538 | 17,926 17,320 | 17,352 
Worked 35 hours or more. “ | 13, 198 , 82 13, 574 | 13, 352 | | 11,826 | 12,41 
Worked 15-34 hours ............./ 2,858 2, 3, i 3 2, 334 
vou 1-14 hours *__. ---| 1,182 s | A | 950 
Witha 0 but not at work‘. 668 5u t | 84: 2,210 
Agricultural. _.... ncalsibeaal 44 95 | 4} 1, | f 1, 438 
Worked 35 hours or more. 16 : { q 640 
Worked 15-34 hours............. Ha t 5! | 832 | 
Worked 1-14 hours *# oilaas 40 | | 40 | 
With a job but not at work +. ---| 4 28 | 2) 26 
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! Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases + Excludes persons engaged ouly in incidental unpaid family work (leas than 

where the quantities shown are relatively small. Therefore, the smaller 15 hours); these persons are classified as not in the labor force. 

estimates should be used with caution. All data exclude persons in institu- ‘Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during 

tions. Because of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add to the census week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute or 

group totals because of temporary layoff with definite instructions to return to work 
4 Beginning with January 1951, total labor force is not shown because of the within 30 days of layoff. Does not include unpaid family workers. 


security classification of the Armed Forces component. Source: U. 8. De enant of Comat B of the © 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group ' 


{In thousands] 





Industry group and industry 


Total employees 


Mining 
Metal 
Iron 
Copper 
Lead and zine 
Anthracite 





Crude petroleum and natural gas pro- 
duction 


Bituminous-coal | 
| 


| 
j 
| 


Nonmetallic mining and quarrying 


Contract construction 

Nonbuilding construction 
Biever and street oF 
Other nonbullding construction 


Bullding construction 
Genera! contractors _ - 


Special-trade contractors 
Plumbing and heating 
Painting and decorating 
Electrical work : 
Other special-trade contractors 


Manufacturing 
Durable goods * 
Nondurable goods * 


Ordnance and accessories 


Food and kindred products 
Meat products 
Dairy products 
Canning and preserving 
Orain-mill products 
Bakery products 
Sugar 
Confectionery and related products 
Beverages 
Miscellaneous food products 


Tobacco manufactures 
Cigarettes 
Cigars 
Tobacco and snuff. . 
Tobacco stemming and redrying. 


Textile mill products __.. 
Yarn and thread mills... 
Broad-woven fabric mills 
Knitting mills. . 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings 
Other textile-mill products 
Apparel and other finished textile 
products 
Men's and boys’ suits and coats. _. 
Men's and boys’ furnishings and 
work clothing 
Women's outerwear 
Women's, children’s undergarments 
Millinery 
Children’s outerwear 
Fur goods and miscellaneous apparel 
Other fabricated textile products 





Lumber and wood products (except fur 

niture) 

Logging compe and contractors 

Sawmills and planing mills | 

MUllwork, plywood, and prefabricated | 
structural wood products 

Wooden containers 

M iscellaneous wood products 


See footnotes at end of table 


345.0 


98. 0 
2, 256 








| 
48, 890) 48, 026 


1952 


Annual 
average 





Oct. July | June 
|——- tan RDKS @ 


| 47, 908 


874 «873 
104. 7| 
38.1 


Dee. | Nov. 


| 


873 
105.9 
34.3 
9.9 
19.6 
62. 8) 


| 


336. 3) 


3 
Fd 


_ 


BSVESa 
cerca 
SERaz 
2400 





= 
o 
Oo 
~ 


| 
337.3) 336.8 
| 
262. 5) 
| 





274.5 

106. 1 

2,722 

549 5.36 

244.4) 237.2 

304.6) 208. 3) 
' 


2,127 


261.9 
107. 6 
2,610} 2, 697 
612 | 554 

219.5) 244.7 
292.5} 309.7 
2, 143 





105. 6 
2, 663 


108. 5 





2,173 
867 


11, 276 
313.4 
180. 5 
165. 9 
616. 6 


16, 542 i 
9, 372 2 
7,170 


7.1| 162.3 
6144. 009.6 
5,162, 15, 410 
6, 861 ‘a 789 
79.3 


38 


NBWPSwOouS 
Sev reweeas 











— 





rs wr 
Pm—4EIw 











8,301 /R,621 |8, 901 


1, 463 


=-—S-eu4 © 





78.3) 


292.4 
148. 5 
147 
129. 
280). 

27 

87 


Seu Pas p~s 





5. 1) 


76. 


1,444 
295 


141. 
138. 


129 


286. 
27.: 


SRWNID> ww 


eo 





3) 
| 


| 





Mar. 


Feb. 


46, 0o1| 45, 899 





| 
101.4) 100.7) 
2,296 2,308 
308 | 305 | 
143. 5 
251.1 


143. 2 
254.4 


1,913 
i 
768 | 775 
130 |1, 138 
288.6' 291 
145.3, 143 


154.9) 155 
540.9) 548.0 


4 
5 
2 


\9, 010 
6, 849 


3| 71.7| 


74. 


1,444 
301. 
136. 
129. 
139 
287 

2. 


1, 448 
309 
134. 0} 
130. 4} 

30. 5} 


3) 


Ve DPaAo2aou 





106.0 
76.0 


105. 3 
74. 


60.6 


105. 1] 


2, 
4 


179.4, 
273.3 


ved! 


53 


| 
1,218 |1, 
307. 9 
167. 6| 


58. 


584 


3 


136 


15,654) 15,795 15,869, 15,859 15,91 
19.054 (9,035 8. 


19.000 
6, 663 [6741 16, 834 


6, 913 


64, 


}1, 507 


14 


. 518) 


SenNOBUAAPa 


1951 | 1950 





202.2) 255.3 
105.1; 97.4 


2,569 2,318 
| 447 
183.0 
264.1 


| 486 | 
200. 4 
285.1 


' ] 
}2,065 [2,084 /1,871 


| 
ed 
24 OC 


208. 5) 
1465. 5) 
147. 5) 


797 
1,074 


2) 
6 
3) 15,931) 14,884 
| 926 |8, 008 

7, 


005 (6,876 
| | 
3) 4.7 


24.7 
|1, 542 
1| ' 295.6 
5| 144.5 
4) 202.9 
9} 123.9 
6 


2 
_— 


Ba BS? 


wan 


2 
8 
5) 


—to 


coo~ 
2une 


oe | 
Tr 
P23 epee 
Ne@noeO 


BSB 


— 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group '—Con. 


[In thousands} 








Industry group and industry 





4 
R 








Manufacturing— Continued 
Furniture and fixtures 
Household furniture. . 
Other furniture and fixtures 


¥ 
323 
ESE #25 


coon 


5 


Paper and allied products 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills. .-. | - 
rupees containers and boues_. 
Other paper and allied products. 








ase 

sete 

—Ooe 
eno 
5 
NGS 








& BEES SBE 


== S822 58 
3s 





Books... 

Commercial printing. 
imegnphine. 

Other printing and publishing 


sbesk 
stes$i S528 g3t 
eae 


#ieske 
noe owe em 


Seaenoo~ 
Sve wow 
woo2oa 
- 

as 

io 

— 

> 

cx eso 


Esecté g5E8 E82 


Eskesk 
Naoexsrocoe 
Es 
Estes! 
*-nowea 


= 


Fs 
& sise8t SESS 


~~ 
s 
Py 
= 
~ 
2 
n 
3 
~ 
S 
x 
s 


=s8= 


ez 
S2eamBuwocceana 


Se Reet Ra el 


Chemicals and allied products___........ 
Industrial inorganic chernicals * 
Industrial organic chemicals... ........}. 
Drues and medicines_. . 
Paints, pigments, and fillers... ........|. 
Fertilizers . 
Vegetable and animal! oils and fats. ____!. 
Other chernicals and allied products 


Be 
exe8 
Se 
suococoescam 
S32 
cette. 


Carocnwe~ 
38x 


58s 


Be 


a2sooc~-o~ 


= 
$35 
“ 
oes 


2 


Bans 


Snonrn4s 
REESE 
SS8z 
BESS 


Saez=8e 


BESS= 


£2 Eee 


Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining 
Coke and byproducts 
Other petroleum and coal products 


3 sx 


neo 
o 

S85 

= 

x 


3 
a4 


B3 #x88 


cosa 


eeei Sas 
8 
3 3 
= oa 
3 
2 
2 


# S855 xp 


S23 ppd 


2 enBB 
s= 


5 
= pest 


ee 
Tires and inrer tubes 
Rubber footwear 


Ba; 


233 
zB 
coc 


cmn 
ss 
wow 
sss 
ae 
Nao 


Bee 


SxS 
Bese 
om 

By 


= 
— 


Leather and leather products 
Leather 
Footwear (except rubber) 
Other leather products 


23 


ste28 
(—F 
-—a@ 
= 
eonw 
Se 
aS 
aan 
& ssf 
n-—o 
= ssi 
cnn 
= sis 
eo-~ 
sist 
-—-ao 


Stone, clay, and glass products_. 
Glass and glass products.....- 
Cement, hydraulic . 
Structural clay products. . 
Pottery and related products 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products 
Other stone, clay, and glass products 


a 
cons 
S=8SE5 
Swowc-~ 
—o 
a 
SEs 
-o 


ae 


zr 
aw 
eeskS 2is3 
£ 
~ 


sxzeeé s 
sressé s 


Non oae 


- 
= 


s 8 $ &= 


cere wenwe 
SSTIS8 
enn eoeo 
BSR8S= 
Neeoonm 


a 
S85 
ne 


- 
= 
ad 
- 
— 
= 
we 


Pa 
= 
= 


~~ > oo & 8 


se s 38 8 


Primary metal industries... .. - 
“epee steel works, and rolling 
mills . * 
Iron and stee} foundries... .. 
Primary smelting and refining of non- 
ferrous metals... . went, , 56. 6) 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- 
ferrous metals maine 102. 5) 
Nonferrous foundries... ...-- 2 23. 3 y 113.0 
Other primary metal industries seen f 157.4 


8g 8 


SES = NE & 
cocoa oa —-e 
==3 & 

eno coc cw 
SEs gs 32 & 
c#o a cc 


a 
=—— 
—— 
—— 
a 


Fabricated metal products (except ord- 
nance, machinery, and transportation 
equipment) secee m > 1,011 
Tin cans and other tinware. 46.9 a 51.7 
Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware 51.2 144.8 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and 

plumbers’ supplies nan 158.1 
Fabricated structural metal products 2} 258.3) 252.6) 246.5 
Metal stamping, coating, and engraving : | 6179.0 
Other fabricated metal products. ...... : | 3} 200.7 


338 
c- 





neon 














Machinery (except electrical) . - . -----|1,683 /1, ‘ |1, 575 
Engines and turbines. . | | j us 97. 4) 
Agricultural machinery and tractors. - - : 50! | 139.4) 147 
Construction and mining machinery | 127.5} 127 
Metalworking machinery .__- | 3 | 312.2) 309.0 
Special-industry machinery (except | 

metalworking machinery) | | 185.2) 189.1 
Genera! industrial machinery ul i 7 t 244.3 236. 6) 
Office and store machines and devices. _ |. § 5 1080 106.9 b 
Service-industry and household ma- | 

173.7 166.6 , , 173.2, 170.6 


chines ‘ ‘ . 
Miscellaneous machinery parts. ; 2 197.7 181.8 2 i 3. . 206.5, 207.2 


See footnotes at end of table 











195. 6 
229.7 
104. 5 


171.2) 
201.2) 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group '—Con. 


{In thousands} 





Annual 


1953 | 1952 average 


Industry group and industry | i a adnan 





Jan. | Dee. | Nov . | Sept | Aug. | July | June | May Mar. 


Mane fac turing—( ontinue! 
Electrical machinery 1,070 
Electrical generating, transmission, 
distribution, and Industrial appa- | 
ratus q ‘ 2 3 8 378.0) 374.1, 376.9| 379.8 380.9 376.2) 367 
Electrical equipment for vehicles ! | 8} 79.0) .7| 826 81.5 81.7) 82.3, 83.0) - 81. 
Communieation equipment K y 2.5, 399. 9) 362.6, 364.1) 367.3) 366.5, 362.2) 339. 
Electrical appliances, lamps, and mis- | | | | 
cellaneous products 9.3 | 142.9 135. | 137.3; 138.3) 139.8 143.9) 149.0 
| | | 
| 


a8 82! g 


2 % 


| ' 
Transportation equipment , > , 1,648 (1,629 |1,602 |1,584 (1,558 1, 511 
Automobiles 812.9; 809. 8 736.6 776.9 786.0) | 856. 
Alreraft and parts 598.2) 51. 9) 536.1) 581.0 556.0 456. 
Aircraft 399.9 305.1) 390.2) 386.6 3722 308 
Aircraft engines and parts 121.6, 120 9 120.7; 12.4 112.6 so 

Aireraft propellers and parts 132.5 134 132) 12.9 
Other alreraft parts and equipment 25 62.0 61.1 
Ship- and boatbuilding and repairing 8} 142.5) 138.9 
Bhipbuilding and repairing ¢ 8 126.1) 123.8 
Boatbuilding and repairing &.0 5.1 
Railroad equipment 9 7 
Other transportation equipment 


§ 
~ 


*noe# es ane & 


HRSHEResE 


47. 


8S S31 eo — 


- 





SHER EIS 
NQAcaqcxrs 
Ne Onn -i18 www 


9 


nN 


Instruments and related products 
Ophthalmic goods y . 5 } 
Photographic apparatus 5 cy | . 9 .7| 
Watches and clocks 0 38. 6 37.3 wu. 3 36.3) 36.3) 36.4) : 
Professional and scientific instruments : 2a. 2) 2M! 7 4 1 191.0} 193.9) 192.4) 191.3 1886 177 





Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 5 458 | 461 463 461 463 450) 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware f i 5 y 4.0; 45.4) 459 @2 468 4&1. 
‘Toys and sporting goods ’ « 72.3) 70.1) &9 67.0 65.9 73. ! 
Costume jewelry, buttons. notions 58. 50. : { 55.6) 52.3) 49.2) 51.1 53.8 54.5 52.9) 56 
Other miscellaneous manufacturing | | | | 

industries 33 323. 0 q : aM. 202 3 294.6; 293.9) 293.2 297.0) 298. 6) 

| | 

Transportation and public utilities 4, 294 4,131) 4,096) 4,198) 4,111 4,161, 4,144) 
Transportation 2, 046 2, . 2,840 2, 2,891 (2,877 [2,855 (2,853 2,908 (2,905 |2, 

Interstate railroads 1,412 4 + , 62 306 11,416 j}, 404 1,305 (1,302 1,426 1,449 (1,3 
Class | railroads , 1, 239 of .' }1, 183 225 |1, 243 , 230 ‘ 11,208 1,247 1,276 (1, 

Local railways and bus lines : 136 136 i 38 | (138 137 137 | 139 32 | 64) 141 143 

| 











Trucking and warehousing 606 691 ; 650 653 648 “a | |; @l 651 628 
Other transportation and services 702 702 7 700 40s 690 6 | 679 690 ASA 
Air transportation (common carrier) oO 03.2) 02.8 § 91 00.6) 80. .2 .8| 87.5) 853) 
Communication 32 , 732 730 : 35 | 729 720 (t) | 708 702 688 
Telephone 5 634.5, 682.4 6 682. 673.7) 668. ‘ 660.3 654.1) 638. 
Telegraph 4, 46 4| 465 46.2; 45.2) (f) 47.1 47.3 47. 
Other publie utilities f sf 5M OD | 5 571 54 553 | f 5) 551 551 
Cins and electric utilities 533.3) 530.8) 435.3 545.4) 538.4) 528. ; 526 525.6 827.0 526 
Electric light and power utilities : 5} 6233.9) 237.9 24: 242.4; 239.2) 24.9) 2 2 234.1 234.3 234.3 
Gas utilities y 12). | 1.8) 121.2 23 123.1; 121 9| 118. . 6) 117.6 1185 117 
Electric light and gns utilities combined 4) 176.5 176.6) 1782 2 170.9) 177.3) 175.2) 7 173.9 1742 1740 
Local utilities, not elsewhere classified 24.7; 25.0 25. 5 , 24. 6 25. 1 4.5 7 24.4 21 24.4 25.1 














e 10,030 10,869 10.312 10.114 9,970 7 9,792 9,838) 9,773 9,845 9,643 10,660 9,804) 
W holesale trade 2,047 (2,004 2,902 (2,082 3 2, 037 2, 626 618 (2,601 2,005 2,6: 2,624 2,657 (2,602 
Retail trade 7,383 |8,175 ; 7, 452 x ; , 16 20 (7,172 (7,240 7, 8,003 (7,203 

General merchan«ise stores 518 (2,115 =, 1,1 16 , 419 400 . 1, 527 a ’ 2,002 (1, 4535 
Food and liquor stores 1,314 (1,337 32 1,316 (1,2 > , 203 292 «(1,203 «1,205 1,3 of 1,316 (1,272 
Automotive and accessories dealers 7A5 778 7 HY 757 7" 742 737 2 74 768 749 
Apparel and accessories stores oy) 4 f | 87: : f 516 54 55A SRY 520 51 651 550 
Other retail trade 3.107 3,281 3,227 (3,28 3292 3,106 3,181 32.160 3,117 3,002 3,0! , OF 3,176 3,007 


gg" osge 


See footnotes at end of table 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group '—Con. 
{In thousands} 





Industry group and industry 








| 
Aug. May b . | Feb. 


Finance _. on 1, 993 1, 958 1,919 
Banks and trust companies... ._- , 495 493 500 481 479 477 
Security dealers and exchanges. 7 - , q ; 4. 65.7 4 . 14.4 4 , 4.1 
Insurance carriers and agents wa 706 705 492 
Other finance agencies and real estate 707 686 

66 


4,796 7 
450 2s 


| 





§. 
eo & 





g 
ad 
2 





Hotels and lodging places _ - 
Laundries i 
Cleaning and dyeing. plants... 

Motion pictures. __. 











4, 

430 4 tos 
363.3 7.5) 352. 354.0) 356.2 
163.8} 161.0 . 153. 4 sy 3 
249 248 | (24 242 


558, 6,585) 6,602) 6,551 6,528) 6,490) 6,881) 
16 [2,381 2,371 2,362 2,354 [2,344 [2,727 |2, 
4,204 (4,251 |4, 180 4,174 4,140 (4, 154 4113 


ERE 














- 
= 
oO 








-- 

s=5 
= 
ce 


42 


ESS ae & 


State and local ¢. 








1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ series of nope in nonagricultural metal industries; fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery 
establishments are based upon reports submitted by cooperating establish- and transportation equipment); machinery (except electrical); electrical 
ments and, therefore, differ from pane fag information obtained by machinery; transportation equipment; instruments and related products; 
household interviews, such as the Mont 24 Report on the Labor Force and miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 

(table A-1), in several important respects. The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ * Includes: food and kindred products; tobacco manufactures; textile-mill 
data cover all full- and part-time employees in petvate nonagricultural estab- products; apparel and other finished textile products; paper and allied prod- 
lishments who worked during, or ee te ‘or, any part of the pay period ucts; printing, publishine, and allied industries; chemicals and allied prod- 
ending nearest the 15th of the month; in eral establishments during the ucts; products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; and leather and 
pay period ending just before the first of the month; and in State and local leather products. 

government during the pay | ending on or ys before the last of the ‘ Data by region, from January 1940, are available upon request to tive 
month, while the Monthly ort on the Labor Force data relate to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 

calendar week which contains the 8th day of the month. Proprietors, self- § Fourth class postmasters (who are considered to be nominal employees) 
employed persons, domestic servants, and personnel of the Armed Forces are excluded here but are included in table A-5. 

are excluded from the BLS but not the MRLF series. These employment * Excludes as nominal employees paid volunteer firemen, employers hired 
series have been adjusted to benchmark levels indicated by socia] insurance to conduct elections, and elected officials of small! local governments. 

agency data through 1947. Revised data in all except the first four columns t Data are not available because of work Sa. 
will be identified by asterisks the first month they are published. All series may be obtained upon request to t ureau of Labor Statistics. 

? Includes: ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood products (except Requests should specify which industry series are desired. 
furniture); furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass products; primary 
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TABLE A-3: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries ' 


{In thousands} 





| Annual 

| 1962 1951 pn 

Industry group and industry | | ; _ . = . ——— = hasichadiiemnmpetetanane 
| | | | 

| Jan. | Dee | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug July | June | | Mag | | hanes Mar. | Feb. | Dec. | 1951 


| | 


] 

— | _ " 

Mining: | | | } | | 
Metal wa 3) 91.5 89. 8) ; ’ 1 4) 93.8) 

Iron... : 33.9 3 34.5) 34.6) ; 3. 9) . . 32. : 33. 4) 

Copper q 25. 4 5 235 025.6) | . 5) | 3) 251 

Lead and zine ' 16.8 5. 16. 7 17. 2! ' ’ . . 7] 19.2! 


Anthracite ’ me 58.7| 50.0) 59.3 ‘ 5 4 . . 58.1) 63.1) 
j j | | 


Bituminous-coal 312.1] 312.4) 312.2) 320.1) 321.0 | 272. | 332.2} 338.8) 341.8) 344.9) 


Orude petroleum and natural gas pro- 
duction } 


Petroleum and natural gas gretustion | } 
(except contract services) 2.3) 129.6 3 . 135. 9 34. . 7; 120.2) 128.3 127. 5) 126.9) 127.3 





| 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying ; 3.0 | . 91.7 , q 90.9) 87. 9 87. "| 91. 6 91 ° 85.2 


Manufacturing 13, 418) 13, 627| 13, 452) 13, , 12, 061 12,588) 12,733) 12,815, 12, 820) 12, 911) 13, 034) 12, 264 
Durable goods * 7,805 |7, 7,713 |7,! ; 6,559 |6, 7,202 |7,320 |7,316 |7,308 l7,922 [7,224 |a, 022 
Nondurable goods * 6, 613 . 5,739 |5, 5, 5,502 |! 5,326 (5,404 (5,409 (5,514 /5, 580 |4, 700 \f, 042 

' 


| | 
“4.0 53. . 59.6 . 59. ‘ 57.8 56. 54.6; 61.7) 37. 19.8 
| | 

Food and kindred products 11, 059 aT a ; 38 |1,074 |1,057 [1,057 [1,000 [1,122 |1,170 I 168 

Meat products ‘ : 230. ‘| 3.1) 239. 244.1) 251 237 
Dairy products 106. 9 05. 04.8) OF 104 
Canning and preserving 121.7) a 104.3; 105.4) 120. 180 
QGrain-mill products 95. 06. 6 97 06 
Bakery products 183. 3 3} 188.5) 187.3) 190 191 
Sugar . 21. 22.3; 36 28 
( Sondestlonary and related products 71. rm 76. 
Beverages 137, 
Miscellaneous food products l 





Ordnance and accessories 





-—S-sIwwwwsa 


a PwusHPwSw 
So>usean— 
MOOu wom, 
eversene>| 





Tobacco manufactures 
Cigarettes 
Cigars 
Tobacco and snuff 
Tobacco stemming and redrying 





S222 
3 ~5 
ee 


Textile-mill products 
Yarn and thread mills" 
Broad-woven fabric mills 
Knitting mills 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings 
Other teatile-mill products 


Apparel and other finished textile and 

ucts 

Men's and boys’ sults and coats 

Men's and boys’ furnishings and work 
clothing 

Women's outerwear 

Women’s, children's undergarments 

Millinery 

Children's outerwear 

Fur goods and miscellaneous apparel 

Other fabricated textile products 


Za 
a= 





SUS Swo 

2ecouws 

No: 
BES 


- 





—_—) 











rt td 


Lumber and wood products (except fur 
niture) | 
Logging camps and contractors | & w.: 8 65.5 
Sawmills and planing mills | 423.3, 430 437.8 441 
Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated | | 
structural wood products 100. 100.8) 100 . 0) 
Wooden containers 3, (67 67.4] 67.3 7.3 4 
Miscellaneous wood products 62.7) 82.3 52. ; 624) 51.9) 51.5) 52.5) 


Furniture and fixtures :4 | 315 | 310 aa. 28 287 
Household furniture ® 22! 221.6 215.9) 200. 5) 202.0| 202.0; 202 H| 
Other furniture and fixtures : S006 87.7) 868 82 2) 


See footnotes at end of table 
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TABLE A-3: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 


{In thousands} 








Industry group and industry 








Manufacturing— Continued 
Paper and allied products... 
Spa J per, and paperboard mills. 
yard containers and boxes 
er paper and allied products_. 
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Cae 

Sea 
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3 
eo~ 


Sg} 


geese 


aE s 
esbeee 
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Printing, panting ant allied industries 
Newspapers __. 
Periodicals 
Books... 
Commercial printing 
Lithographing 
Other printing and publishing. - 


“& 
e258 233% 


SFE 
e2tesse 
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Eaxssie8 e223 
wewrne-s2t])Sd 
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S-S332e 
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a 
ao 
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Chemicals and allied products _--. 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 
Industrial organic chemicals - - - 

Drugs and medicines 

Paints, pigments, and fillers __ 
Fertilizers oth 
Vegetable and animal oil and fats ___. 
Other chemicals and allied products. 
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Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining ‘ 
Coke and byproducts ‘ 
Other petroleum and coal ‘products 
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Rubber products 
Tires and inner tubes. 
Rubber foot wear : 
Other rubber products 
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Leather and leather products 
Leat her ae 
Footwear (except rubber) _- 
Other leather products.___.-. 
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Stone, clay, and glass products 
Glass and glass products. __- 
Cement, hydraulic 
Structural clay products 
Pottery and related products 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster produce ts. 
Other stone, clay, and glass products... 
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Primary metal industries. ,153 |1,110 1,141 


Blast furnaces, stee] works, and d rolling 
mills . . on | 565.2 439. ! 4. 55. 556. 9) 
Iron and steel foundries. __. ae 240.4) 3 236.2) 235.6, 998 9) 221. 238. 9) 
Primary smelting and refining of non- 
ferrous metals 
Rolling, drawing, and eteping of non- . | 
ferrous metals . I 83.2) 81. 7 81.7; 81 
3. 8) , 4.0) gy 92.1 ' 4.3) 4.0 


Nonferrous foundries — : 
Other primary metal industries sddwe | 136. 31. d 128. 4) 120. ‘ . 121.4; 122.4 


46.7; 47 ; 3) 47.8) 47. 
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Fabricated metal products (except ord- 
nance, machinery, and pauencewaeel } 
tion equipment) ‘ 863 847 | «(8 | 798 
Tin cans and other tinware , 41.5, 43 ' 42. 41.0, 40.9 
Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware... : 30. 125.4) 122. 5) L 1) J 119. 0} 121.0) 122.9 
Heating apparatus (except electric) | | 

and plumbers’ supplies | i 130.9) 130. -5) 120.8 , 115.3) 113.3) 115.0 
Fabricated structural metal products } 2 199.7); 104 167. 3) 
Metal stamping, coating, and engraving | | 163.0) 157 | i 30.3) 144.5) | 
Other fabricated meta! products 2 202.5; 198. . 8 , -5) 180.1) 190, " 

| | 


Machinery (except electrical) [1,204 1,286 /1,246 [1,212 [1,193 |, 261 Ih, 200 |1, 282 
Engines and turbines | | | 77.6 71 7 a 3 a 76.0| 74.8 
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Agricultural machinery and tractors 119. 3) 9} 149.2) 150.6 
Construction and mining machinery 97.4 r 3) 100.4) 101.4 
Metalworking machinery 246. 9 246.9) 244. . 7.8 247.0) 249.1 
Special-industry machinery (except | | | 

. 140.3 135.7, 139. 137.7; 142.4) 142.5) 144.5 145.4) 147.5 
165.0) 166. 164.9 168.9) 160.2) 172.1 173. 6} 173.1 
88.1) 87. 85 i $8.6) 88.9) 80.4 89.2) 90.6 
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General industrial machinery x 170.0 
Office and store machines and devices 
Service-industry and household ma- 
chines : 
Miscellaneous machinery parts 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE A-8: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 


{In thousands] 





Industry group and industry 


Nov. | 0 


Manufacturing — Continued 
Electrical machinery | 

Electrical generating, transmission, dis- | 
tribution, and industrial apparatus 

Flectrical equipment for vehicles 

Communication equipment 

Electrical appliances, lamps, and mis- | 
cellaneous products 


Transportation equipment... 
Automobiles 
Aircraft and parts 
Aircraft 


Aircraft engines and parts 
Aireraft propellers and parts 
Other aircraft parts and equipment 
—. and boatbuilding and repairing 
#hipbuilding and repairing 
Boatbuilding and repairing 
Railroad equipment 
Other transportation equipment 
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Instruments and related products 
Ophthalmic goods 
Photographic apparatus 
Watches and clocks 
Professional and scientific instruments 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 
Toys and sporting goods 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions | 
Other miscellaneous manufacturing in- | 

dustries : wae | 


49.5 
| 
4.6 266 
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5 250.7 240.4 


Annual 
average 


1950 





ct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb 1951 
_—— - 2 - + -\|-—- - Ce 
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74 72 


269.9 272 

65.4 65 

268.7 273: 

109.9 110.8 
| 


642 


645 706 | 708 722 
2533.6 204.2 
0.9 65.2 
264.7 268.2 
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| Bee footnote 1, table A-2. 
time employees engaged in production and related processes, such as 
cating, processing, assembling, inepesting, storing, packing, shi »ping 
tenance and repair, and other activities closely associa wit prod 
operations 


TABLE A-4 


Indexes of Production-Worker 


Production workers refer to all full- and part- 


9 See footnote 2, table A-2. 
fabri- 5 See footnote 3, table A-2. 
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Employment and Weekly Payrolls Manufacturing 


Industries ! 


[1947-49 average = 100] 
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Period ment 


20.9 
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72.2 
9.0 
102.8 
87.8 
81.2 
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1948 
| 10 
1950 
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Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 


Average 
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: Average 
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: Average 
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REVIEW, MARCH 1953 A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 





TABLE A-5: Federal Civilian Employment by Branch and Agency Group 


[In thousands] 





Executive ' 








Year and month All branches | Legislative 
All other 


agencies 


Post Office 
Department * 


Total (including areas outside continental United States) 


Defense 
agencies * 








| 837.5 
1, 210.7 


53 


1950: Average _- 
1951: Average. . 
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1952: January. 
February 
March.__. 
April. 
May..... 
June. 
July_..... 
August.. 
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October 
November 
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5 Includes fourth class postmasters, excluded from table A-2. 


1 See footnote 2, table A-6. 
~ 4 Includes the 48 States and the District of Columbia. 


2 See footnote 3, table A-6 


TABLE A-6: Government Civilian Employment in Washington, D. C.,! by Branch and Agency Group 


[In thousands} 





| Federal 





Year and month 


Total 
government 


District of 
Colum bia 


Executive * 


government Total 


| 





1950: Average _. 
1951: Average. 


1952: January. 
Feb 











November... . 
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| All agencies 





Legislative Judicial 
Defense | Post Office | 


agencies * | Department 


67.5 
83.8 
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87. 
87. 
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Allother | 
agencies | 
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1 Includes all Federal civilian employment in Washington Standard Metro- 
politan area (District of Columbia and adjacent Maryland and Virginia 


counties). 
2 Includes all executive agencies (except the Central Intelligence Agency), 


Government corporations, Federal Reserve Banks, and mixed-ownership 
banks of the Farm Credit Administration. Civilian employment in navy 
yards, arsenals, hospitals, and on force t construction is included in 


total for executive agencies. 





+ Cover civilian employees of the Department of Defense (Secretary of 
Defense, Army, Navy, and Air Force), National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, Canal Zone Government, Selective Service System, National 
| # Resources Board, National Security Council, and War Claims 
Commission, 





A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE A-7: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments for Selected States ' 


{In thousands] 





Aug July June Apr Mar. | 


635 638.1 5 671 666. 
193 194.2 d 192. ¢ 
a4 $13, 2 $12. ; f S11. f 
3, 655 3, 620. ! h 3,! 3, 536, 
41 406, 405. ! Q 396. 


Alabama? 
Arizona? 
Arkansas * 
California 
Colorado 
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834! 845.2 | f 2.! 839 
524 523 
7) 764 
Ld) 872. 
138.1 | 135. 


Connecticut 

District of Columbia 
Florida? 

Georgia? 

Idaho 
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3, 276.5 | 3,203.3 
1, 20.6 | 1,301 
: 625 
547 
665, 
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Indiana 1, 409 
lowa? j AS. 3 
Kansas 

Louisiana | 4 
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Maine mM) 
Maryland 773 
M assachusetts 1,831 
Minnesota 862 
Missouri 1, 320.6 
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| 1, 263 
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157 
342. 
67 
170. 
| 1, 788. 4 


Montana | 53. : 
Nebraska? 352 
Nevada? A. 4 
New Hampshire? 172. ; 
New Jersey? 1, 48 
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Nite 


169 

NAN 5 | 5,793 

wn" O81 
11¢ 115. 

2, 034 .2 | 2,897 


New Mexico 173 
New York? 6,099 
North Carolina 1,04 
North Dakota 115 
Ohio 3, O91. 3 
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522 | 519 
486 | 473.! 
3,750.5 | 3,7 3, 680.1 | 3, | 3, 469.! 
306. 6 : 28.3!) : 296. ! 
533 430. 4 | | 521 


Oklahoma * 535 
Oregon? MM. 3 
Pennsylvania 2,814 


Rhode Island * wo. | 


*e2eve 


123 : 124.6 | 124. : 
| 806 797 787 
2, 249 ’ , 243 2 | 2,215 
222 : 221 212 


101 we 100. : vs 


South Carolina? | 638.3 533 


South Dakota m= | 122 
‘Tennessee | #826 807 
Texas? 2, 1 2, 258 
Utah? | 222 221 
Vermont 102 101 


wc-oee 
vos re 


MAN AA RNA 5 876 
756 76 759 5 733. ! 
516 522 520 f K 516 
1, 076 1, O88 1, 061 , 07 1, 068. 
86. f v1.2 4.3 | w 


Virginia | 068 | RAD 
Washington 740 740 
527 

1,034 

78 


West Virginia*® 427 516 
Wisconsin 1,088.5 | 1,079 
Wyoming? 87.3 87 


Cunanss 
e 
NNOeN Nee 


none 





' Data for earlier years are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor ? Revised series; not comparabie with data previously published. 
Statistics or the cooperating State agency. State agencies also make available ' Not comparable with preceding data shown 
more detailed industry data. See table A-&4 for addresses of cooperating 
State agencies 
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Employees in Manufacturing Industries by State’ 


{In thousands) 


TABLE A-8: 





1952 Annual 
| average 
Mar. | Feb. b 1947 


| 
July June May Ape. 
224.1 
14.7 
75.1 
721.8 
57.5 


415.7 
47.2 
16.8 
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Missouri... 
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New Hampshire 

New Jersey? 

New Mexico 16 
New York? 2, 010. 
North Carolina | 444.3 
North Dakota 6 
Ohio # 1, 383. £ 
Oklahoma ?# x4 
Oregon ? 131. 
Pennsylvania 1, 514 
Rhode [sland | 147 
South Carolina? 222 
South Dakota } 11 
Tennessee 22 
Texas ?_. 437 
Utah 31 
Vermont 39 
Virginia. . 256. 
Washington 190. 
West Virginia ? 138 
Wisconsin 465. 
Wyoming? 6 
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Massachusetts—Division of Statistics, Department of Labor and In 
dustries, Boston 10. 

Michigan—Employment Security Commission, Detroit 2. 

M innesota— Division of Employment and Security, St. Paul 1. 

Mississippi— Employment Security Commission, Jackson. 

Missouri— Division of Employment Security, Jefferson City. 

Montana—Unemployment Compensation Commission, Helena. 

Nebraska—Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 


! Data for earlier years are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics or the cooperating State agency. State agencies also make avail 
able more detailed industry data. 

2 Revised series; not comparable with data previously published 

+ Not comparable with preceding data shown. 


Cooperating State Agencies: 


Alabama— Department of Industrial Relations, Montgomery 5 

Arizona— Unemployment Compensation Division, Employment Secu 
rity Commission, Phoenix. 

Arkansas—Employment Security Division, 
Little Rock 

California— Division of Labor Statistics and Research, Department of 
Industrial Relations, San Francisco 1. 

Colorado—U. 8, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Denver 2. 

Connecticut -Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, 
Hartford 15. 

Delaware—Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 1, 
Pennsylvania. 

District of Columbia—U. 8. Employment Service for D. C., Washing- 
ton 25. 

F lorida—Industrial Commission, Tallahassee 

a Employment Security’ Agency, Department of Labor, At 
janta 3 

Idaho—Employment Security Agency, Boise. 

Ilinois—Ilinois State Employment Service and Division of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation, Chicago 54 

Indiana— Employment Security Division, Indianapolis 9. 

lowa— Employment Security Commission, Des Moines, 8. 

= Employment Security Divison, State Labor Department, 

opeka. 

Kentucky— Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Economic 
Security, Frankfort. 

Louisiana— Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 
Baton Rouge 4. 

Maine— Employment Security Commission, Augusta. 

Maryland— Department of Employment Security, Baltimore 1. 


Department of Labor, 


Lincoln 1. 

Nevada— Employment Security Department, Carson City. 

New Hampshire—Division of Employment Security, Department of 
Labor, Concord. 

New Jersey— Department of Labor and Industry, Trenton 8, 

New Mexico—Employment Security Commission, Albuquerque. 

New York—Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Employment, 
New York Department of Labor, 1440 Broadway, New York 18. 

North Carolina— Department of Labor, Raleigh. 

North Dakota—Unemployment Compensation Division Bismarck. 

Ohio— Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, C olumbus 16. 

Oklahoma—Employment Security Commission, Oklahoma City 2. 

Oregon— Unemployment Compensation Commission, Salem 

Pennsylvania—Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia , Philadelphia 1 
(mfg.); Bureau of Research and Information, Department of Labor 
and Industry, Harrisburg (nonmfg.). 

Rhode Island—Department of Labor, Providence 3. 

South Carolina— Employment Security Commission, Columbia 1 

South Dakota—Employment Security Department ‘Aberdeen, 

Tennessee— Department of Employment Security, Nashville 3. 

Texas— Employment Commission, Austin 19. 

Utah— Department of Employment Security, Industrial Commission, 
Salt Lake City 13. 

Vermont—Unemployment Compensation Commission, Montpelier. 

Virginia— Division of Research and Statistics, Department of4abor and 
Industry, Richmond 19. 

Washington—Employment Security Department, Oye rie. 

West Virginia— Department of carne © Security, Charleston 6 

W isconsin—Industrial Commission, 

W yoming— Employment Security C ‘ommission, Casper, 
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Oeographic division and State 


District of Columbta 


New Hampshire 
Virginia 


Vermont 
North Carolina 


South Carolina 


Georgia 
Florida 


North Dakota 
East South Central 


South Dakota 
Nebraska 


Kansas 


Rhode Island_. 
Connecticut 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Minnesota 
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Mississippi 
New Mexico 
Arizona 

Utah 


Washington 


Kentucky 
Oregon 


Tennessee 
Alabama 
Loutstana 
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Texas 
California 


Arkansas 
Montana 
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( ‘dlorado 
Nevada 


Maryland 
Pacific 


M issouri 
Delaware 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 


Maine 
Massachusetts 
New York 
Indiana 
Iinots 


Oblo 


WwW 
‘average of weekly data ad 
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TABLE A-9 
Continental United States 
New England 

Middle Atlantic 

Fast North Central 

West North Central 
Routh Atiantie 

West South Central 
Mountain 
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B: Labor Turnover 


TABLE B-1: Monthly Labor Turnover Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing Industries, by 
Class of Turnover '! 
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' Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries as indicated by labor turnover rates are not comparable with the changes 
shown by the Bureau's employment and payroll reports, for the following 
reasons 

(1) Accessions and separations are computed for the entire calendar month; 
the employment and payroll reports, for the most part, refer to a l-week pay 
period — nearest the 15th of the month. 

(2) The turnover sample is not so large as that of the employment and 
sample and —— ee yy fewer small plants; certain 

ustries are not covered. he major industries exclu are: printing, 
publishing, and allied industries; canning and preserving fruits, vegetables 
and sea ‘oods, women’s, misses’, and children’s outerwear; and fertilizers. 


(3) Plants are not included in the turnover computations in months when 
work stoppages are in progress; the influence of such stoppage is reflected, 
however, in the employment and payroll figures. Prior to 1943, rates relate 
to production workers only. 

3 Preliminary figures. 

3 Prior to 1940, miscellaneous separations were included with quits. 

tBeginning with data for October 1952, components may not add to total 
because of rounding. 


Nore: Information on concepts, methodology, and 
special studies, ete., is given in a ‘“Technical Note on Labor 
‘turn-Over,” October 1949, which is available upon 
request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turnover Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and Industries ' 


Senaration | 








Total accession 


| | Misc., incl. 
Quit c B military 


Total t 


Industry group and industry 


Dee Nov. | | P | Dee Nov 
1952 1952 1952 2 1952 | 1952 
| | 


Manufacturing 
All manufacturing 
Durable goods * 
Nondurable goods! 


one 


Ordnance and accessories 


Food and kindred products 
eat products 
Grain-mill products 
Bakery products 
Beverages 


Malt liquors 


Tobaceo manufactures 
Cigarettes 
Cigars 
Tobacco and snuff 
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Textile-mill products 
Yarn and thread mills 
Broad-woven fabric mills 
Cotton, silk, synthetic fiber 
Woolen and worsted 
Knitting mills 
Full-fashioned hoisery 
Seamless hostery 
Knit underwear 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings 
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Apparel and other finished textile prod- 
ucts 
Men's and boys’ suits and coats 
Men's and boys’ furnishings and work 
clothing | 


~ 
on 


s 


Lumber and wood products (except fur 
niture) 
Logging cainps and contractors 
Sawmills and planing mills 
Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated 
structural wood products 


- 


Furniture and fixtures 
Household furniture 
Other furniture and fixtures 


Paper and allied products 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 
Paperboard containers and boxes 
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Chernicals and allied products 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 
Industrial organic chemicals 

Synthetic fibers 
Drugs and medicines 
Paints, pigments, and fillers 


we——wuwn 
w—wrnw 


Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining 


wre 


Rubber products 
Tires and inner tubes 
Rubber footwear 
Other rubber products 


Sonn 


Leather and leather products 
Leather 
Footwear (except rubber) 


Btone, clay, and glass products 
Glass and glass products 
Cement, hydraulic 
Structural clay products 
Pottery and related products 


werner 


w- 
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Primary metal industries 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills 
Iron and steel foundries 
Gray-tron foundries 
Mallealle-tron foundries 
Steel foundries 
Primary smelting and refining of non- 
ferrous metals 
Primary smelting and refining of 
copper, lead, and gine 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- 
ferrous metals 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 
copper 
Nonferrous foundries 
Other primary metal industries 
Iron and steel forgings 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turnover Rates ed 100 Eaetgent in Selected Groups and Industries '— 
ontinu 





Separation 


Total ft | Discharge oe 


Industry group and industry 





Dee. Nov. | Dee Nov. Dee. Nov. Dee, Nov. Dee. Nov. 


1962 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 





Manufacturing—C ontinued 


Fabricated metal products (except ord- 
nance, machinery, and eerenepeeenl 
equipment) 

Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware... 
Cutlery and edge | ae 
Hand tools. _. bnew 
Hardware . 

Heating apparatus (except electric) 

and plumbers’ supplies 
Sanitary ware and plumbers’ 
supplies 
Oil burners, nonelectric heating 
and cooking apparatus, not else- 
where classified - - 

Fabricated structural metal products. 

Metal stamping, coating, and en- 

graving 

Machinery (except electrical) 

Engines and turbines 

Agricultural machinery and tractors 

Construction and mining machinery 

Metalworking machinery 
Machine tools 
Metalworking machinery (except 

machine tools) 
Machine-tool accessories 

Special-industry machinery “(except 

metalworking machinery) 

General industrial machinery 

Office and store machines and devices 

Service-industry and household ma- 

chines 

Miscellaneous machinery parts 


Electrical machinery 
Electrical generating, transmission, 
distribution, and industrial appa- 
ratus 
Communication equipment 
Radios, phonographs, television 
sets, and equipment 
Telephone, telegraph, and related 
equipment 
Electrical appliances, lamps, and 
miscellaneous products ‘ 
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Transportation equipment 

Automobiles 

Aircraft and parts... 
Aircraft 
Aircraft engines and parts 
Aircraft propellers and parts | 
Other aircraft parts and equip- 

ment 

Ship- and boatbuilding and repairing 

Railroad equipment 
Locomotives and parts 
Railroad and streetcars 

Other transportation equipment 


Instruments and related products 
Photographie apparatus 
Watches and clocks | 
Professional and scientific instruments 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 
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Nonmanufacturing 


Metal mining 

Iron mining 

Copper mining 

Lead and zine mining 
Anthracite mining 
Bituminous-coal mining ouiail | ’ (3) 
Communication 

Telephone = (*) 1 (4) (*) “a | (4) (4) 
(*) (®) (4) -— | 2 (4) os 2. ae (4) 


| 
' 


(*) 


(*) 


Telegraph 





1 See footnote 1, table B-1. Data for the current month are subject to 1 See footnote 2, table A-2. 4 Not available. 
revision without nctation; revised figures for earlier months will be indicated 1 See footnote 3, table A-2. Printing, publishing, * Less than 0.05. 
by footnotes. and allied industries are excluded. t Bee table B-1. 


Note: Telegraph data for October are: 2.4, 1.8, 0.1, 0.3, 0.2, and 2.4. 
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C: Earnings and Hours 


TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees ' 
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Year and month Total: Metal fron Lead and zine 








Avg. Ave Avg. Avg y : Ave Avg. 7 Avg. = 
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1980: Average | gas 58 54 $41.96 40.9 $1.515 $72.05 | 45.0 $1,601 $66.64 | 41.6 $1,602 $63.24 | 32. . 970 $70.35 | 35. 


$2. 010 
1961: Average | 74.0 1.711 | 72.63 425) 1.700) 78.19) 46.1 | 1.606 | 76.20! 43.0 1.772 | 66.60 2. 198 70.08 | ‘ 


Lf 


| i 

76.83 | 43.9 | 1.750 | $4.38] 46.8 1.903 | 81.52} 43.2 | 1.887 | 69.98 , 250 | 86.28 | 
| ' | | | | | 

| 74.87) 44.11) 1.6 86.11 | 46.7 | 1.844 | 83.02] 43.4) 1.913 | 73.58 | 257 | 86.39 
76, 32 4.) | 46.0 | 1.837 | 81.90] 42.7 | 1.9018 | 68.97 232 | 80. 27 | 
42| 45.2 35 | 84.60) 45.9 1.845 | 82.45) 42.7] 1.931 | 67.00 226 | 79.26 | 
33} 42.3) 82.43 44.8 1.840 /80.20/ 41.9 914 | 62.52 225 | 66.68 | 

80 | 25 | 83.57 | 45.2 | 1.849 | 82.52] 42.6 937 | 74.69 243 | 70.25 | 

12 ! 99 | 83.36 44.6 / 1.860 | 81.28) 42.3 926 | 06. 67 215 | 4.30 
58 | 2/ 1.7 84.18 | 44.8 1.879) 80.21] 41.8 | 1.919 | 59.35 223 | 63.45 | 

August 41.17 18 y 83.18 | 44.2 1.882 | 80.62 | 42.3 o6 | 65.70 25) | 80.55 
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November 53.16 ws 12 2 2 | 85.35 “4.9 +1) a) 2 42.1 O15 81.50 2) = 86.38 | 
December | 86.13 7 on 3.85 a; 1.7 69.19 3 1.9008 | 82m 42.5 929 | 86.37 #82 0 (91.66 | 
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M ining— Continued Contract construction 


Crude petroleum and Nonbuilding construction 
natural gas production 


Nonmetallic mining | Total: Contract con- 
and quarrying struction 


| Petroleum and 
inatural gas production Total: Nonbuilding 
(except contract construction 
services) 


Other nonbuilding 


Highway and street construction 


Average $73.99 40.4 $50.88 | 44.0 |$1. 361 3.73 | 37.: O82 $73.46 | 40.9 /$1 $69.17 | 41.1 |$1.683 $76. 31 
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Contract construction n—Continued 





Building construction 





Total: Building con- } 
struction Total: Special-trade 
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| ' 
Special-trade contractors 
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contractors 


Qeneral contractors Painting and 


decorating Flectrical work 


| Plumbing and heating| 
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| | | | 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 
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Building construction—Continued 





Special-trade contractors—Continued 
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Manufacturing 
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Food and kindred products 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Food and kindred products—Continued 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Manufacturing—Continued 


Food and kindred products—Continued 








Flour and other Prepared feeds Bakery products | Cane-sugar refining 


Year and month | Grain-mill products grain-mill products 


| ‘ % ” 7] i r a Ries: Re it Ke Sy oo 2, . el . ioe OR eig 
| | Ave | Ave. Avg. g. Avg. Avge. | Avg. | | Avg. | Avg. 
Avg. briy. | wkly EN briy. | , * | hriy. | wkly. AS. 


wkly. | | hrly. | wkly. 4 . | hrly. | wkly. 
hours | earn- | earn | hours | Carn: hours | C@PB- | earn- | pours | Carn- | earn- | earn- 
| | | 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 
ings ings ings ings ngs ings 


$1,363 $90.95 | 44.1 $1,382 7 45.3 $1.23 $53.54 | 41.! . 200 ($59.94 | 43.0 $1. 304 $61.83 
1.486 | 67.43 | 45.5 | 1.482 1.402 | 57.38 | 4l 376 61.66 41.3 | 1.493 | 63.13 


ings | ings ings 
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1050: Average 
1961: Average 
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1961: December 540 | 71, 28 450 | 59.43 64.75 | 43.6 | 1.485 | 63.45 
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62. 57 40.5 | 1.545 | 63.40 

| 62.24 | 40.1 | 1.552 | 60.80 
| 66.10 | 41.6 | 1.589 | 67.17 
61.78 | 39.1 | 1.580 | 61.90 
63.04 | 39.3 | 1.604 | 64.76 
71.43 43.9 | 1.627 | 75.08 
06 87 | 41.3 | 1.505 | 67.42 
65. 53 40.3 | 1.628 | 67.07 
6. 78 41.3 | 1.617 | 70.09 
61.54 41.2 1.501 | 65.60 
71. 21 46.3 538 | 65.48 


69. 37 44.1 | 1.573 | 67.07 
| 


1962: January 457 | 50.04 
February 
March 
April 

ay 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


545 | 71.06 
637 | 67. 21 
558 | 68. 57 | 
540 | 67.67 
550 | 68.99 
581 | 75.60 
577 | 74.64 | 
580 | 73.44 
579 | 73.11 | 
576 | 71. 88 | 
573 | 71.72 | 
579 | 70.91 | 
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Manufacturing—Continued 


| 
gg 


Food and kindred muse Continued 


7 
Confectionery and . | : ' 
Beet sugar related products | Confectionery Bottled soft drinks Malt liquors 


Average 42.5 (81.381 $46.7: 39.9 $1171 $44.81 39.9 $1 $49.12 42.9 $1.145 $72.% 40.8 $1. 781 
Average | 41.1) 1.408 | 50.41 40.2 | 1.254 | 48.32 00.3 1 y | 53. 03 43.5 | 1.219 78.99 41.1 1. 922 


: 


52. 58 43.1 | 1.220 | 79.34 41.0 


& 
< 


December 1.517 | 52.33 6 1.258 | 50.61 42 
51.31 42.3 1.213. 77.89 40.4 
Ah | 51.73 42.4 | 1.220 | 78.75 40.7 
7 | 52.35 42.7 2 | 78.42 40.3 
| 53.21 42.6 | 1.249 | 79.28 40.7 
| 14.04 43.2 | 1.251 | 82.61 41.7 
| 58.01 4.9 | 1.202 | 4% y 
| 50. 55 46.2 | 1.289 | 88.16 
| 55. 51 43.5 | 1.276 | 4.79 
i. 2 43.2 1.301 | 83.07 
Mo 42.0 1.301 | 81.00 
78.35 q 3s 55.10 42.0 | 1.312 | 33.08 
| 77.48 57.77 42.7 | 1.353 | 82.99 


| 


1.616 | 51 902 40.3038. 
S01 | 50.01 
305 | 49.10 
325 | 48. 5! 
3m | 

344 | 51.7 
338 | 47 
319 

330 

By) 

330 

330 
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_ 
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November 
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Manufacturing —Continued 


Food and kindred products —Continued Tobacco manufactures 


Distilled, rectified, | Miscellaneous food Total: Tobacco . . . ’ 
and blended liquors | products manufactures Cigarettes a Tobacco and snuff 


$1. 287 7 36. § 9 $42.79 37 135 
1.376 | & 46 q 1. 


Average $01.04 | 40.3 [$1.37 \$54. 99 $1.303 $41.08 | 37 084 $50.19 
Average 68.86 | 40.2 | 1.713 | 50.22 1.410 | 44.20) 383 | 1.154 | 54.21 


46.53 | 39 


J 
S 33 
= -o 


57. 53 1.417 7 


J 


December 66. 30 .722 60.77 
1. 402 . nm 47 
1.405 | 38. 86 34 46.5 
1.410 | 39.05 36. 6 A? | 44 

| 1.407 | 37 oo | #. 5 43 

| 1.406 | 40. 25 | d iy 45 
1.423 | 40.29 13 i 48 
1. 453 30.04) 3 p 4s 
1.457 | 39.69 | 37.; 49 
1.450 | 41.12) ¢ 2° 
1.456 | 42.62 | 30.1 4y 
1.450 | 42.68 
1.470 | 41.61 


750 | 61.36 | 
757 | 61.82 | 
ww 


23 


45.27 38 
43.69) 36. 


| 
January 68. 43 | 
i 43.88 | 36. 
| 

= 


+ made sabe 68. 87 | 
March 64. 60 
Apel 64. 38 | 

73.04 | 
J ; 70. 88 | 
July 69. 58 
August 71.02 
September 60.43 | 
October 68. 42 | 
November 76, 28 | 
December 68, 89 | 


3 
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| 51.84 | 


48.40 | 
| 54.41 
| 56.7 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Manufacturing—Continued 





] 
| Tobacco manifac- | 
| tures—Con. 


Textile-mill products 





Tobacco stemming 


Year and month and redrying 


Total: Textile-mill 
products 


Yarn and thread 


mills Yarn mills 


Cotton, silk, syn- 
Broad-woven fabric thetic fiber 
mills 





United States 





Avg. 
on. | Ave. 
7 hours 


Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 
ings 


1950: $37. 50 
1951: 


Average... 
Average... 


a 


CK BOW OUea a we 


leo, 954 | 
| 967 


1951: December . 976 


1952: January 
February 
March... 


_- 


June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November. 
December 











“ . | Avg. 
wkly. 
bours 


| 
{ 


3 


w 
SP Pe: s 
NGS wo ~ i ey 


SR2B 





Seed ee 





Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


38.9 . . 8 |$1. 
38.6) 1.3 . 02 . 1. 


. 258 


162 
244 


SS28255° 


32 





WWwWeDe wesc 8:< 
et et tt tt tt 


270 





Ave. 
hbrly. 
earn- 
ings 


$1. 197 
1. 


Avg. 
wkly 
earn- 

ings 


Avg. 


hrly. Avg. 


$48. 00 


33 


2 
S22 8 Ss 


cus 


Sec OwKsk wee o wom 
mwewswe 
SSSSSSS5 
eu@g@cscee 


SSSSS2sSssee 


= 
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| 

















North 


aot 
3. 66 


40. 
38. 


: Average 
: Average 


54. 46 


we 
_ 


: December 
: January 54. 89 
February 
March... 
April 

ay.. 
June... 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


an 
“an 


NewWernw~ <= oo 


Bo 02 Go Go G2 G2 to © 
NSSaS 


gsee 
mawac 














F ull- fashioned ho- 
sie ry—C ontinued | 


South 
396 
499 | 


: Average .- 38. 2 's1 
: Average 7.2] 


: December . 513 

: January 
February 
March. 


ay : 


June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December _. 


Cotton, silk, quearent fiber-Continued 


$47. 08 
49. 41 


49. 49 


49.12 
48. 20 
46, 21 
45. 87 
45. 68 
46. 25 
= 13 


$34 


36. 85 
39. 
. 533 | 38. 


M remamnsineedll —Continued 





South 


40.0 |$1.177 
39.4 | 1.254 


1. 256 


39.4 


Swe 


wow 
oan 


3 





Samos 2|aeo 


2s 





a. nited States 
———— 

| 35.8 ‘$0. 976 

35. 2 047 


nw 
~s 





SEASSSSSES 
ie ee 


ar) 


3: 


__| Woolen and worsted 








| 45. 38 | 


Textile-mill products—Continued 


Knitting mills 


$54.01 
57.71 


62.15 


61, 42 
(0. 37 
59. 25 
59. 29 
61. 69 

















41.3 





Textile-mill pana ts—C ontinued 


Seamless hosiery 


South 


North 


971 | 
038 


38. 2 
37 


$38. 12 $34. 37 
41.24 d 


“4.31 . 053 
055 
Ow 

. 057 
052 

. 058 
046 | 

OF | 
046 | 

052 | 
069 
069 


— 


42. 85 
42.79 
43.05 
41. 29 
42. 83 
43.24 
41. 62 
43.79 
44.76 | 


rw 
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ak ee 
Swe pewwe wees 
no 


45. 66 | 


Full-fashioned hosiery 


North 


$54.25 | 37.7 
58.16) 35.9 


56. 57 
. 76 


U nited States" 


$53.63 | 37.9 ($1. 415 
56.60 | 36.6 | 1.549 


37.6 


35.6 
36.7 


37.2 
38.5 
38. 6 


y 
= 





SSSRRSE5 
Sowekwesa 














| 
' 


Knit outerwear Knit underwear 


38.6 ($1,133 ($39 
38.4 | 1.230 | 42.7 
38.6] 1.249 | 44 
| 
36.9 | 1.268 
- 260 
265 

















See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





| Dyeing and finishing 
| textiles 


Year and month 


Ave 
wkly 
earn- 

ings 


Avg 
wkly 
hours 


$53. 87 
49 


Average 
Average 


Decem ber 


22 
so 


61. 76 


— 
nS 
a 


2 
= 


January 
February 
March 
pet 

ay 
June 
July 
August 
Septem ber 
October 
November 
December 


58 
8 


5 
2 








-~+ +2228 
Seesesesscses 
SneeousSsScO-e 


SSSL288SR 
SSSSVSFSy 


Men's and boys’ 
suits and coats 


| 36.9 |$1 
95.8 | 1 


$0. 22 
52.73 


1 
473 


Avernge 

Average 
: Decem ber 33.7 483 
January 
February 
March 
Doon 

ay 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


465 
49 


‘ 





406, 
506, 


407 


Women’s dresses 


$48. 00 | 
80. 65 | 


M“ 
34. 


S 
1 


: Average 
Average 


: December 


|$1. 382 
| 1.443 


36. 


52. 60 | 


January 51.77 | 
February 
March 
{April 

ay 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 





swoeEeo-caueo 


497 
489 | : 
491 


457 | : 


“14 


Textile-mill products—Continued 


Woe 
an 


Carpets, rugs, other 
yor coverings 


j 

| Ave 
| briy 
earn- 
ings 


Avg 
wkly 


| Ave 

| wkly. | 

| earn- 
ings 


Avg 
wkly 


hours | ings 


41.5 |$1. 502 
eat 1, 587 


| 


$62. 33 


1, 82 
600 
60H 
629 
615 
637 
615 
615 
670 
099 

7 | 71 
7) | 72. 
734 | 72 


$3 8s 


a 


67 


70 


+] 
bata! 
82 
7s 





Few O-—-2—sSoane © 


RSRSS Sess 


Men's and boys’ fur- 
nishings and work 
clothing 


Shir 


$36.43 | 36.8 |$0 990 $36. 26 
| 38.05) 36.0 | 1.057 | 37.95 


8.41 
| 
38 23 


| 42.07 | 
| 42. 62 | 


42. 02 


Apparel anc 


Household apparel 


$4. 06 | 
37 


S ss 


Fonte NnN eae © cr 


SSRSRS88S 


353 
=e 


41.15 ‘ 
37.8 


earn- 


$62.72 
37 


61.15 
63. 68 
64.00 
4. 06 | 
H. 55 
62.47 
62.25 
50. 25 


79 | 


Apparel and other finished textile products 


| Women’s suits, coats, | 


Manufecturing—Continued 





Apparel and other 
finished textile prod- 





| Total: Apparel and 
| other finished tex- 
tile products 


Other tertile-m i!) 


products 
| 
Avg. | Avg 


| ave | wkly 
earn- | earn- 
ings | ings 


| carpets, rugr, 


| Fur-felt hats and hat 
d carpet yarn ~ | bodies 





Ave 
wkly. 
| @#arn- 
ings 


Ave 
brly 

earn- 
ings 


Avge. | Avg 
briy. | wkly 
earn- | earn- 
ings ings 


Avg 
wkly 
hours 


Avg 
wkly 
hours 


$1. 422 |$43. 68 
1.492 | 45.65 


514 | 46.26 


506 | 46.40 
532 | 47.56 
47. 36 
43. 58 
45.06 
45. 21 
45. 72 
48. 12 
48. 47 
48.15 | 
47.76 
| 48. 28 


526 
1. 593 


$51.05 
52. 67 


57.23 


$52.37 
54. 88 


56, 30 
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Ss 
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50. 44 | 
| 61.07 | 
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= 


Seed ee 
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| 
| 
| 


Manufacturing—Continued 


Continued 





ts, collars, and | | 


nightwear Separate trousers Work shirts Women’s outerwear 


41 | 34.7 
35.0 


35.8 


$31.34 | 35.9 |$0.873 $49 
| 33.02) 38.7) .925 | 51.31 | 
32.86 | 353) 


36.7 |$0. 988 ($39. 43 
35.6 | 1.066 | 40.14 


35.7 | 1 39. 32 


$5 


Se ews se OPH S~1 on 


» 
ad 
= 


~~ 
oa 
— 


33. 46 | 
33. 32 | 
33. 39 


35.3 | 40. 52 
42.03 


“4.12 
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z 

a 
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BSRBRSSR 
38888 § 


8 


Sees 
SSRESALSSES 
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ss 
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Manufacturing —Continued 


1 other finished textile products—Continued 


Underwear and | 
nightwear, except 
corsets 


Women’s and chili 
dren’s undergar- 
ments 


and skirts Millinery 
| | 


040 ($36. 55 
39. 67 | 


004 |$54.21 | 35.2 
78 | 57.46 | 36.0 


898 |$38. 38 | 36 
2| 40.92) 36 


zs 


102 | 55. 


— 
cy 


41.21 1 
| 40.00 | 
40. 18 | 
| 40.62 
38. 62 | 

ti) 

. 33 | 
39.10 | 
17 | 
77 | 
57 | 
76 


52 


- 


42.90 


i] 


1.093 | 61 
1.086 | 69 
1. 095 | 
1.094 
1. 102 | 
1. 102 | 
1. 080 
| 1.098 | 
| 1, 108 | 
| 1.120 | ! 
126 
122 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Year and month 


Manufacturing 





Continued 





Appare Jand other finished textile products—Continued 





Lumber and wood 
products (except 
furniture) 





Children’s outerwear | 
| 


Fur goods and mis- 
cellaneous apparel 


Other fabricated 
textile products 


Total: Lumber and 
wood products (ex- 
cept furniture) 





Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 

wkly. 

earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


Avg. 


law 
wily. Ave. 


wkly. | — 
hours ings 


Avg. 
bry. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 


Ave. 
hrly. 
earn- 
ings 


—_— 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 
ings 











1950: Average. 
1951: Average 


: December... .. 


1952: January 
February 


Mareh . 


‘ Ape 


Sans inne 
July..... 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


: Average 
: Average 


: December. 


: January 
February 
March 


oe 


June ae 
July... 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


: Average 
: Average 


: December 


: January 
February 
March... .... 
April... 
May.... 
=e 
July... 
August. 


September ~ 


October 
November 
December... 


-|$59. 05 


$38. 98 


41.53 1. 144 


42.79 
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aie edd 
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he 
| 43. 
43. 
“4. 
42. 
| 44. 
“ 
My 
48. 
48. 


| 48.04 


$1. 184 
1.249 


1. 


» on 


7. 
86 
37 
39 
32 
12 
47 
5.41 
46 


48 
92 
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SESSSSRSsErz = 
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se soc 


1. 475 


422 
456 


3s5 


FSSaaserssss & Se 


BISSSoISS es: 
Ss=se 
PweSOroonwmss)seH 











Manufacturing— 


Continued 





Lumber and wood products (except furniture)—Continued 





Logging camps and 
contractors 


Sawmills and plan- 
ing mills 


Sawmills and planing mills, general 





United States 


South 


| 


= 


Millwork, plywood 
and prefut bricated 
structural wood 
products 





~ 
re 

ss 
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* 
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42.1 ‘$0. 924 $70. 43 
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| 77.19 
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$60. 52 
64.74 


43.2 
42.4 


41.9 


41.6 
41.7 
41.9 
41.9 


$1. 401 
1, 627 


+ 
— 
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SERSSSsS: 
S2euvensw. 











Manufacturing 


-Continued 





Lumber and wood products (except furniture) 


Cont 


inued 


Furniture and fixtures 





Millwork 


| Wooden containers 


Wooden boxes, other 
than cigar 


Miscellaneous wood 
products 


Total: Furniture 
and fixtures 


Household furniture 





43.2 $1. 367 
42.1 


i 


61. 80 | 


+} 
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BESESSSSS=S= 
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1. 468 | 


40.7 ‘$1. 311 
4.8) 1. 186 


$46. 03 
49. 22 
| 51.07 | 42.0 | 
40.8 | 
40.7 
40.7 
40.6 
41.5 


| 48. 63 | 
45. 64 | 
49. 37 
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we 
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42.0 | 1.221 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Furniture and fixtures—Continued Paper an J allied products 





Wood household , 
Wood household fur- Mattresses and Other furniture Total: Paper and Pulp, paper, and 
Year and month | a oe? niture, upholstered bedsprings and fixtures allied products paperboard mills 








| Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 


ings 


$1. 
1. 603 


Avg. , vg. . Ave rg. ar ve. | Ave. ; Avg. | Ave. Avg. | Ave.| .. 

| wkiy Li 4 | iy. V8 | rly. | wkly ui. brly. | wkly. | AN: | hrly. whiy. | Ave 

earn- hours | a- * | earn oe earn- .| earn- | earn. | hours earn- | earn- | he z. 
| — ings ings ings | ings | ings | 20U" 


3.3 |$1. 412 [$65.06 | 
. 626 | 71.17 


72, 22 


71.29 
71.6 
72. 92 
69. 88 
71.01 
72. 54 
74.17 
73. 99 
75. 72 
76. 42 
77.43 


- 


361 .2 $1. t $1. 397 
458 | 60.37 | 40.3 | 1. 09 | 42.2 | 1.533 


. 567 
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Manufacturing—C ontinued 





cst and allied products—Continued Printing, acasmmaaamaian and allied industries 





Total: Printing, 

> pe board co: c paper > 

nn waco. | Ailied Ss a om as os abiea Newspapers Periodicals 
ustr 


| 
$1. 878 
1. 992 


2. 028 


2.012 
2. 032 


1. M8 $55.48 | 42.0 isi. 321 ($72.98 | 38.8 |$1. 881 [$80.00 |$2. 168 ($74. 18 
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Manufacturing—Continued 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Manufacturing—Continued 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Chemicals and allied products—Continued Products of petroleum and coal 





Vegetable and ani- | Other chemicals and Total: Products of 
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Manufacturing—Continued 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Stone, clay, and glass products— Continued 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Year and month 
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Manufacturing—Continued 
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Manufacturing—Continued 
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Year and month 
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Manufacturing —Continued 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Year and month 


Manufacturing—Continued 





Machinery (except electrical)—Continued 





Machine tools 


Metalworking ma- 
chinery (except 
machine tools) 


Special-industry ma- 
chinery (except 


Office and store ma- 
chines and devices 


Machine-tool acces- 
sories 


metalworking ma- 


chinery) 





> 
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Avg. 

wkly. 

earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
bily. 
earn- 
ings 


ky 
Wiy. | wkly. 
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Avg. 
brly. 
earn- 


ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
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m4 
= 
=e 


} : 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Machinery (except electrical)—Continued 





Miscellaneous ma- 


Service-industry and | Refrigerators and alr- 
chinery parts 


| household machines | conditioning units 

— | 

lear, 28 41.7 $1.613 $66.42) 41.1 
71. 06 40.7 | 1.746 | 60.41 

41.2) 1. 72. 80 ‘ 1. 


41.9) 1 75. 25 1 
41.2) 1 74. 65 1 
40.7) 1 74.11 1 
39.9) 1 70. 90 1 
4.5) 1. 72. 90 . 1 
#0.9 1. 74.91 ; 1. 
1. 1 
1 I 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





| Machinery (except 
electrical)—Con. 
| 


Electrical machinery 





Electrical generat- 
ing, transmission 
distribution, and 
industrial appa- 
ratus 


Motors, generators 
transformers, an 
industrial controls 


Communication 


Machine shops (job | Total: Electrical ma- 
equipment 


Electrical equipment 
chinery for vehicles 


and repair) 
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$65 41.7 $1.563 $60.83) 41.1 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Electrica] machinery—Continued | Transportation equipment 





Radios, phono- | j | 
graphs, television | Telephone, telegraph,| "ietie, and miscel:| Total: Transporta- 
3 and equip- jandre equipmen laneous products tion equipmen 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Transportation equipment—Continued 





" | | 
Aircraft engines and Aircraft propellers | Other aircraft parts | Ship- and boatbuild-| Shipbuilding and 
parts | and parts and equipment ing and repairing repairing 








42.1 |$1. 606 |$73. 90 
45.4 | 1.802 89.17 


45.8 | 1.931 | 88.98 
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Manufacturing —Continued 








Instruments and 


Transportation equipment—Continued related products 





repairing equipment and related products 





Boatbuilding and Locomotives and | Railroad and street- her transportation | Total: Instruments 
| Railroad equipment parte + 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Manufacturing—Centinued 





Instruments and related products—Continued SS 





Total: Miscellaneous 
hotograph Watch: d Professional and sei- 
Ophthslmic goods ae  ~ entific inotruments ~~ rs in- 





Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. ve Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Miscellaneous manufacturing industries—Continued 





Jewelry, silverware, Jewelry and Silverware and Toys and sporting Costume jewelry, 
and plated ware findings plated ware goods buttons, notions 


ist. $49.52 | 40.0 | $1. 238 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





‘ 
Transportation and public utilities—Contirued 


Other public utilities 





Communication | 





Line apetvastion, Ter: G ea 
installation, an | Total: Gas and e | 
maintenance em- Telegraph ° tric utilities 
ployees * 


Electric light and 


power utilities Gas utilities 


Year and month 





Avg. 

wkly. 

earn- 
ings 


42.1 (81.741 $64.19 | 
42.8 | 1.899 68.33 | 


Avg. 
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hours ings | ings 

] ' 
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Other public utill- | 
ties—Continued 
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Trade—Continued 





Retail trade—Continued Other retail trade 





Lumber and hard- 


Furniture and appli- 
ware-supply stores 
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Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





| Finance 


Service 





Banks | Security 
and dealers 
trust and 
com- ex- 

panies | changes 


Year and month 


Hotels, year-round " 


Motion- 
picture 
produe- 
tion 
and 
distri- 
bution 


Cleaning and dyeing 
plants 





Avg. Avg. Avg. 
wkly. wkly. wkly. 
earnings) earnings earnings 


Avg. Avg. 
hriy. wkly. 
earnings) earnings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earnings 








$46.44 | $81. 
50. 32 83. 68 


51.81 


$58. 49 
61.31 


62. 25 
62.09 


Average..... 
Average. ._. 
December. . 
: January 52. 05 
February 
March.... 
i idonseskunsiia 
eRe 
June 
July 
August... 
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October 
November 5. 79. 4H 
December... &5. 80 

















$92.79 


$41. 69 
83. 05 


44.07 


$1. 012 
1, 062 
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44.14 1.074 


44.08 
43.14 


1. 110 
1. 116 
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39. 39 





























1 These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments cover- 
ing both full- and part-time employees who worked during, or received pay 
for, any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. For the 
mining, manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants industries, 
data relate to production and related workers only. For the remaining indus- 
tries, unless otherwise noted, data relate to nonsupervisory employees and 
working supervisors. All series are available upon request to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Such requests should specify which industry series are de- 
sired. Data for the three current months are subject to revision without nota- 
tion; revised figures for earlier months wil) be identified by asterisks the first 
month they are published. 

1 Includes: ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood products (except 
furniture); furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass products; primary 
metal industries; fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery, 
and transportation equipment); machinery (except electrical); electrical ma- 
chinery; transportation equipment; instruments and related products; 
miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 

4 Includes: food and kindred products; tobacco manufactures; textile-mill 
products; apparel and other finished textile products; paper and allied prod- 
ucts; printing, publishing, and allied industries; chemicals and allied prod- 
— products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; leather and leather 
products 

4 Data relate to hourly rated pe no reported by individual railroads 
(exclusive of switching and termina! companies) to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Annual averages include any retroactive payments made, 
which are excluded from monthly averages 
aK. Data include privately and government operated local railways and bus 

es. 


¢ Through May 1949 the averages relate mainly to the hours and earnings of 
employees subject to the Fair Labor Standards Act. Beginning with June 
1949 the averages relate to the hours and earnings of nonsupervisory employ- 
ees. June data comparable with earlier series are $51.47, 38.5 hours, and 
$i.337, Weekly earnings and hours data for April 1952 affected by work 
stoppage 

’ Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry 
as switchboard operators, service assistants, operating room instructors, and 
pay-station attendants. During 1951 such employees made up 47 percent of 
the total number of nonsupervisory employees in telephone establishments 
reporting hours and earnings data. 

Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry 
as centra! office craftsmen; installation and exchange repair craftsmen; line 
cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers. During 1951 such employees 
made up 23 percent of the total number of nonsupervisory employees in 
telephone establishments reporting hours and earnings data. 

* New series beginning with January 1952; data relate to domestic employ- 
ees, except messengers, and those compensated entirely on a commission 
basis. Comparable data for October 1951 are $70.52, 43.8 hours, and $1.610; 
Novem ber—$70.31, 43.7 hours, and $1.600; December—$70.47, 43.8 hours, 
and $1.09. 
oe Data on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not avail- 
able. 

" Money yuente only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips, not included. 

*Preliminary. 

tData are not available because of work stoppage. 

Data are affected by work stoppage. 


TABLE C-2: Gross Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers in Selected Industries, in Current 
and 1939 Dollars! 





Bituminous- 


coal mining Laundries 





Year and month 
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dollars 
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Current| 
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Bituminous- 
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Manufacturing 
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Current 
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29. 16 
41.35 

1. 


~ 
= 
x 


8% S&eess: 


gs 


SE azeyssk 
SB SERSRSB 
SA2Lssss 


























1952: February.......... 
erreres pened 
June... 

July 
August....... 
Septem ber. 
October : 
November ? __. 
December 4 . 


usseeeseese? 
SRSSRRBRSSS 
SFSSSASSRSRN 

seeeseees 
SERSRVUATSASE 
SSESsSEEEESE 


Sezageezezd 
SBSeSeszezse 


oF 


72.40 























1 These series indicate changes in the level of weekly earnings prior to and 
after adjustment for changes in purchasing power as determined from the 
Bureau’s Consumers’ Price Index, the year 1939 having been selected for the 
base period. Estimates of World War II and postwar understatement by 


the Consumers’ Price Index were not included. 
Review, March 1947, p. 498. Data from January 1 
request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

1 Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-3: Gross and Net Spendable Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers in Manufactur- 
ing Industries, in Current and 1939 Dollars ' 





| Net spendable average weekly | 
earnings | 
Gross average | 
weekly earnings 








Worker with 
no dependent 


| Worker with 
3 dependent 





Cur- 


1 
rent 
dollars | dollars 


| 
$26. 37 
45.17 


Cur- 





: January | 
January 
July 

: June... 


eww 
sxc 
ss 


: Average 


Net spendable average weekly 
earnings 





Worker with 
no dependent. 





rE 





Cur- 1939 | Cur- 


dollars P. a 








sz s 


Average .. 
Average 
Average 
: Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 

Average 33 | 

1951: Average 


= 
> 


SSSREy 
EBs 





— 
s 
_ 
N 





= 
tS 
a 
> 








51.09 | 
5A. 18 | 


a5 
2s 





SISSSRERER=O&SE 


S 
$s 
SIRYSSSSSRBssey 


61. 41 | 








1951: December _. 

1952: January ..... 
February . . 
March... 
April. 
May. 
June... 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November ? 








Reesesesseess 


SSSeyyyyyeess 
; 
SRES2esezsuen 


BSSSPIPISZIEY 
en en ee 2 et 
eee 

EFRGAGSLSSSEB 

















' Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from 
gross avernge weekly earnings, socia] security,and income taxes for which 
the specified type worker is liable. The amount of income tax liability 
depends, of course, on the number of dependents supported by the worker 
as well as on the level of his gross income. Net spendable earnings have, 
therefore, been computed for 2 types of Income-receivers: (1) A worker 
with no dependents; (2) a worker with 3 dependents 

The computation of net spendable earnings for both factory worker with 
no dependents and the factory worker with 3 dependents are based upon the 


= average weckly earnings for all production workers in manufacturing 
ndustries without direct regard to marital status and family composition. 
The laa yp | value of the spendable series is that of measuring relative 
changes in disposable earnings for 2 types of income-receivers. That series 
does not, therefore, reflect actual differences in levels of carnings for workers 
of varying age, occupation, skill, family composition, ete. Comparable data 
from January 1939 are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
§ Preliminary. 


TABLE C-4: Average Hourly Earnings, Gross and Exclusive of Overtime, of Production Workers in 
Manufacturing Industries ' 





Nondurable 
goods 


Durable 


Manufacturing goods 





Excluding 
overtime Ex- 
clud- 
ing 
over- 
time 


Ex- 
clud- 
ing 
over- 
time 


Period 


Gross a 
amount Index 
(10= 

100) 


Amount 





Nondurable 
goods 


Durable 
goods 


Manufacturing | 





Ex- 
elud- 
ing 
over- 
time 


Ex- 

elud- 

ing | Gross 
over- | 

time | 


Excluding 
overtime 


Gross 


amount Gross 


Index 
(1939= 
100) 


Amount 





110.9 


$0. 625 
. 008 

. 763 
al4 


1041 
142 
1043 
lu44 
1045 
1946, 
1047 
104s 
Im 
19%) 
1951 


Average. 
Average 
Average. 
Average 
Average 
Average. 
Average 
Average 
Average. . 

Average f t : 337 
Average f y 7! y 7 


133 























. 858 | 
98! | 


241 | 
292 | 





O44 $1. 515 
653 | 1. 520 
659 | 1. 522 
673 530 
683 529 
682 | 1.531 
682 | 1.540 
683 | 1.545 
705 ‘42 
732 | 1.545 
736 | 1.550 
749 562 | 
751 572 | 

| 


- 
eed eed 


taniediadied ed 
> a 


. 636 
640 
a] 
656 
. 655 
658 
658 
O48 
. 669 


December 
January . 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September . 696 
October 705 | 
November ® | 718 
December! _| . 732 

















- 630 | 
. 6 
. 650 
. 656 


SCNUS SOK ee SWwWeenw 





! Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for at 
time and one-half. The computation of average bourly earnings exclusive of 
overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on holi 
days. Comparable data from January 141 are available upon request to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


' - average. August 1945 excluded because of VJ-holiday 
riod. 


4 Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-5: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries for Selected 
States and Areas ' 





Arizona 





Mobile 





Ave. | ac 
wkly. | Ae 


hours 








41.7 
0.7 
40.9 





2 3 AL 
& 8 | 33e8 
z 


4 

s 
2 
eo 


BS: 
8 


“ne eOaoa © 


~ 
ee ee et tee et ee 


Rititirri tts 
ssesene & 


September 
October 

November 
December 


=S22888 





SERSSSS! 
Z=SSeent 


se 








S2sssese 

—-Snece.-=ee 
--. 
=the 
was 


al 

o 

& 
= 








FSSSsSsseees & 
NOCNCO*O eee OO w 
REISSSRSE 
SUUSLESES 
estsesress: 
—-—aSOenwnNw~@ 
fs8easszeees 
SeSeseersees & 
—e Sane Ovowaun oo 
NSIFIAVAsle2 & 
SeSeRSS: 
Sese=sz 
FSSSSesfssse fs 
SOvernnweooce-—w o 


SRLPSS! 
& 



































- BeR2eeRees 
‘peBSRawBeSe 








Arkansas—Con. California 





Little Rock-N. Little 
Rock # Los Angeles 





$74. 96 


74. 15 
74. 86 
75. 08 
74.39 
75. 86 
76. 53 





x 
ad 
= 
8 


$1.79 


1.81 
1.81 
1. 82 
1.82 


.|$45. 40 


44.96 
4.11 





August 
September 
October 
November 
December 




















70. 97 
73. 10 





SSSSssersess & 


_SeSOSOrraena co 
SSSereseeses = 
Nenece4nv cOewe zx 
FSSSSELOSES: 
oeeeseuy 
RESSSRSESE 
veSCecoocwccw 
NBRawwMeesaae 
phat beatentanee 
SSESESSRKESE S 
NOQeoecoevcwn—zeo o 
SSLSSSRNSZER 
SERSRSSRASES 
ee 2 2 ek ee 
RESSZZESRUUA 


























| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





California—C ontinued y Connecticut 





” 
= 


42.4 | $1.59 


41.0 
41.2 
0.9 


: December 


: January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August j 
Septem ber 
October 
November 
Decem ber 


MDS OF oA i cr 
Cenwess 


FFISASSRT 


SSSSSESSRSE= 





Sestseeessss gs 


Ne oSDoce 








SSSSSSRFS2aR 


SRSSSHSSSsee & 


FR2EOSCe+i+4I—BSoOew © 


eeeaeecsecer ¢ 


SSSssSseeses = 
ee 2 ee ee) 
sSeUsTeaseees 
SUNURRSRSZ: 
SSSrRoSa8 
wUVseaesaseaz 





ehunembenatehebenenenen 
2x223 43 
el oll ol ol ol ok 
oa 

Be 

aa~ 























Connecticut—Continued 


Hartford New Britain New Haven Waterbury 





. : es 
: December 7 ° 45.8 | $1.75 |$70.98 | 44.0 $1.61 |$63.38 | 41.7 


| | | | | 

January , 45.4 5 71.40) 43.9) 41.3 
February 2 5; 45.1 71.97) 43.5 | 1.65| 6247) 41.1] 
March 71.76 | 43 (79.31) 448) 177/077 | 429) 1.65 | 65.34) 414 
April ' ro) ai C 39.6 | 
May | 
June 67.590) 41.3 

| 67.10) 41 


| 


Ral 
LS 
- 
— 





July 
August. ..... 
September 
October 
November 
December 


sapssasasses & | 
sugeseeesese | 


SSSRSSISSSVES 





et tt) 


$2 oe epee 
ESFS=R Ps 


Seaeeeze2 





| 
| 
| 
| 


SSSRESSRS 
Newnes oe or 
SPVsesszeas: 


71.72| 42.5 | 





See footnotes at end of table. 
242762—53——__8 
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TABLE C-5: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries for Selected 
; States and Areas '—Continued 


Delaware Florida Georgia 








Wilmington sa Peters- 


Year and month | | | } | | 

AVE. | pave | AVR. | AVE. | ae Ave. ‘ Avge. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg 
wkly. | ou briy. | wkly. | As. | hrly. yKly. | ity. | y. | wkly. | Ae. | hrly. 
earn- | hours | arn: | earn hours — 5 | | carn: | hours —_ 
ings ings ings "| in “| ings 


wl —t 
1951: December p 41.8 $1.0 82 q 40.8 
| 
| 
| 


41.5 
41.3 
42.1 


3052: January 5 41.7 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 0. 2 41.2 











ooo oe 
NOQO4e# eco = 


S#FPISSSSD 2 








s2sseeeeeees 
Sasseeseeres 








x 
wn 


| 


Georgia—Continued | Idaho Illinois 
Davenport- Rock 
. , . + ave O° | 
Savannah * State State j Island-Moline Rockford 
— — ——EEE _ _ — _— — —— 
41.8) $1 |$75. 16 $1.84 $73.83 4 $78. 82 5 1.78 
1.86 | 73.83) 4: 73 | 79.99 1 
| 74.23 79. 38 1 
| 73.33 77. 57 1 
| 73. 07 j 78.17 1 
72. 89 f 77.80 7 1 
77.72 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


December 


| 74. 68 
| 74.83 
| 76.01 
76. 64 
76. 95 


January 56. 01 1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1.73 | 75.03 
17: 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


February 56.01 
March 50. 20 
April 50. 08 
May . 92 
June 61. 49 
July 61. 06 
August . 63 
Beptem ber | {0.78 
October 61.44 
November 62. 06 
December 62.04 


— 
EESESE 


72. 93 
75. 8 
78. 49 
82. 00 
82.85 
84.74 


a 


| 74.64 
| 75. 39 
71.83 
75. 92 
| 76. 56 
| 80. 98 





Ea 


= 
<= 

















& 


ee ie ie ee ee ee ee a | 


SSZPURSSRAVA 


a Ses 
Sc eeK KK COawwntth = 
x 
~a 


++ eee eee 
o-oo Fr ree woce 


Indiana 





State State Des Moines Topeka Wichita 


| | } | 
December 42.4 | $1.77 7 42.8 | $1.6 [ 39.2 | $1. $1.61 $69.39) 43. 


39.7 | 3.9 | 1.63 | 69.35 
40.1 50 | 1.63 | 64.81 
39.7 9 | 6 | 42.2] 1.64 | 62.62 
39.0 : 1.63 | 63. 55 


45.8 


g 


46.0 
46.0 
43.8 
42.0 
42.5 
42.5 
42.6 
43.4 
43.6 
43.9 
4.5 
“4.7 


January | | i 41.9 
February | 41.6 | 
March | 5 40.9 | 


a | | 40.9 | 
May | Lb | 41.2 | 39.8 : y 1.63 | 66.78 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
June | 166.04) 41.0) 1 30.2 0. .| 1.66 | 63.33 
July | 40.4 | 1.62 | 67.4 39.1 70. 4 2. 7 1.67 | 61 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


NISe-i-3 
sSSue 


CNKNDae wD ww 


August | M.! 40.5 41.2 f i 1.67 | 
September | 7.3 41.8 41.3 , y 1.71 | 04 
October i 42.1 41.8 | 73.6 : 1.72 | 65.! 
November | i“ 42.4 40.4 7 74.6 ‘ 1.74 | 65 
December 42.3 7 5 3.5] 1.76 | 66 





xu 2S 
ESZAYRN 
ee ee 











Kentucky uisians | Maine Maryland 


State New Orleans | Portland State 


| 
34 |$61. 2: 40 


40.2 | $1.36 d $1.35 $56.77 


55. 07 ‘ 1.33 | 57.35 | 
55.19 1.33 | 56.70 
65. 18 of 1.34 | 55.7! 
53. 91 | 1.35 | 54.34 
53.22 | 39.! 1.35 | 54.82 
| y 1.35 | 56.68 


Rod 
pod 


December 
61.35 
62.13 
61.96 
58. 93 | 
63, 21 
61.41 
0. 36 
61.62 
63. 90 
64.78 | 
65. 46 
66. 97 


39.9 


January 
39.6 


February | 
March 2. ! ) 57 d a f 39.9 
April { f 57. f 39.2 
May ‘ f 58. : MM. 3 40.2 | 
June g j 40.6 
July 

August 

September 

October 

November h. 53 
December is. OO 


a ee a) ~ 


1.35 | 56.40 
1.35 | 57.99 | 
1.37 | 59.13 
1.38 | 58.16 | 
1.39 | 59.93 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
40.5 1.42)! c 2) 14) 6.23 
L4& ‘ 
1 
l 
1 
1 


mn oaw 


— 





8ee footnotes at end of table 
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TABLE C-5: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries for Selected 
States and Areas '—Continued 





Maryland—Cou. Massachusetts 





{|—_—___—- a ——————._ —- -———- ———— 


Baltimore | Boston Fall River New Bedford _| Springfield-Holyoke 





Year and month ee 
.| Avg. . Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Ave Ave. 
| wkly. | hriy. | wkly. hrly. | wkly. kly. hrly. 
wkly. earn- | earn- | **'Y- | earn- 

hours ings 


earn earn- | earn- ;| earn- | earn- 
ings ‘cana: ings | ings ings | ings | ®°¥FS! ings | ings 


| 
} 


g. | Ave. | 
wkly. wale. | hig: 
| 


1951: December $67.14 ' $1. 


68. 05 


$53. 54 


53. 54 
53.16 
52. 58 
49. 50 
50, 37 


‘ts |esa.s? 41.0 | $1.57 |$44. 64 


z 
z 


1952: January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July " 
August 67.6 
September 69. 
October 68. 
November 69. 
December 71. 


GRRE 
z 


#8255 252S2 








seeeessesees ¢ 
NEAVVN OCs ee i 
wessesaazazce 2 





Seseseeeeese 


NS23RRS 


























SSastessgeses 8 
CONAS-Aoweaacw w 


HSsssesees: 
BSSELRSTIIE: 
SSRISNNSSSR 
SS#SSSesesse 
CPBANOs— wenn 


Serowaunr~ 

















Massachusetts— 
Continued 


Detroit , Grand a 


| Worchester i 
71. 91 41.4 | $1.74 


ii 
72. 51 | 41.6) 1.74 
HE 1.75 


3 


$1. 69 |$78. 53 | a.9/ | $1.92 $81.08 40.3 | $2.01 


eo | a7 80.72; 40.1) 2.01 
1. 67 95 | 80.12 | 38.9) 2.01 
1.67 | 78.76 | | 81.20) 40.0) 2.03 
1. 67 os il | 39.2) 2.03 
ei al 39.7 | 2.03 
1.67 | 74. 65 | 
1.67 | 78.05 | 
1.69 | 85.72 
1.69 | 87. 54 | 
1.70 | 86. 55 
1.72 | 90.13 | 

' 


a 
— 
~~ 


: December 


a 
2s 


: January 
February 
March 
April 

ay 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


->> 
nS 


72. 81 1,76 


ses 
chasheditttchadedathadatedl 

2) 
-~ 
at 
w& 

~ 

~ 

~~ 


gees 
FERBS 


Seeeeeee2 


SESSESEESE 


SS8S2zezz: 
S2SErSzezeue F | 


SSS3222N 
SSRSsEse 
S=s82s228 
Swronwsoaaccnw 
SEESUzzz 
S22REN2Sz 
SSsissssss: 
—AaSewacasnewco 
NERD K = 
SS=sSS2SSS8eSe8 














SSSPESESS SSS 
SK COPMPBSSeawacrKo - 





PNNNE RRR eee 


Biss 
es 


£82 
“Ze 
pan 
a5 





Minnesota 





Michigan—Continued 





Saginaw State Duluth ae 8t. Paul 


—_— | ——____--—_— ——__—_— 


40.5 


40.1 
39.6 
40.2 
39.8 
39.6 


J 


: December 


: January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 80. 23 
November 9.99 | 
December | 89. 72 | 


| ' : ; | 
|$82. 66 | $2.02 |$74. 37 41.0) $08.78 | 42.6) $1. f . 69 |$68. 51 


| \ . 69. 48 
69. 41 
68. 90 


2.01 | 
2.02 
2.05 
2.06 
2.03 | 
2.03 
2.08 | 7 
2.03 
2.01 
2.03 
2.13 y , 
211 72.40) 42.0 | . 78 | 72. 48 


| | 


80. 79 | 
81.65 | 
82. 78 | 
81 . | 
77.5 

78.51 
1. 42 | 
82. 30 | 
78. 99 | 


| 
} 
| 





SARRR ADA 


6 
7 
0 
2) 
2.0 
0 
6 
s 
1 
6 


R- 
=m 
: M Muskeron | 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


BUUVAssseze2e2 
VEBABVVAwzze 








MBOGMOVHWRS Se 





AA 

















| 
| 


Nebraska 


| 
| Mississippi | Missouri 


State 3 Kansas City st. Louis 3 State 


i . 0.7 . 5. , ; $62. 68 


50. 03 
50. 33 
58, 06 
50.14 
@. 35 
61.92 


$62. 51 


ne 
- 


: December... 


40.5 
40.3 
40.7 
40.0 
40.0 
40.5 
39.9 
40.3 


: January 62 80 


February. 
March 
April 

ay 
June 
July.... 
August 
September 40.6 
October 02} 42.8 | ‘ 70. 59. 40.9 
November 7.3 \d Hb. f . ‘ . 7 33 40.5 | 
December | 46.7! 3 7 ; , . 1 ’ , 4l 3) 


28 


60. 54 
61.79 
63. 78 
65. 88 








HW OWI HMw 
SEeeSzRReaE: 
wessaseeress & 









































See footnotes at end of table 
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TABLE C-—5: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries for Selected 


States and Areas '—Continued 





Year and month 


1961: December... 
1962 


January 
February 
~y 
Apri 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 





titi ot 4 
SS===S=S2S2828 8 
SoeSeenw~ enous 2 SS 





: December 


s 


: January 
February 
— 
Apri 
May 

June 

July 

August 

Septem ber 

October 

November 

December... 


Sze 


38 


SSaes 


= 
nw 


Binghamton 


: December 


= 


: January 
February 
March 
April 

ay 
June 
July 
August 
Septem ber 
October 
Novem ber 
Decem ber 


e3 & 
so 


awe 
azn 


S225 
SCweewoa-~ 





=ss 


ed 


~ 


: December 


: January 
February 
March 
ay 
May 
June 
July 
August 
Septem ber 
October 
November 
Decem ber 


== 


PPPPPet SP yt 





eNO OO 


~ 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 


Avg. | 
brly. | wkly. | 
earn- ' 
ings | ings 


earn- 


SESSESELSSER 8 


= 
S 


RSSNNSSSLtes 


gsasasesssss 


Avg. | 


New Hampshire New Jerse, 





Manchester | Newark-Jersey City | 


| eT 

og | AVG. | Avg. | 
Ave. ; | 
wkly. | brly. 


| wkly. | ANe- 
hours | “afm | earn- | “ 
| ings 


State 





Avs. Avg. As 

| brly. | wkly. | hry. 

—_ | earn- | ca. earn- | earn- | 
re) ings ings | ings 


yee Avg. 


ings | hours 


eeeeeesse = | 


41.4 | $1.68 \$71. 14 


~ 
N 


settssssee 
ecoceconecaew 


w 
a 
o 


suueesesezee 8 
oe 


S33aR 
SIIKSSSSSSSS 


ow 
SANA 


oA 
10 
10 
16 | 
27 | 
39 | 82.17 | 
40 | 53.58 | 
41 | 56.94 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


szsessss § 


Sess 


a 


R82858 
SBizzsssssVz s 


Sase=s: 











SRISSRKSRSSS S 
—SOnN SNH ON Ow 





eee 
gjasaaasese3 


| 


New Mexico 





| 





| Albany-Schenectady- 
Troy 


$1. 67 |$74. 35 


43.2 


43.7 
4.0 
42.1 
41.2 
42.8 
43.4 


3 | 


al 
13 
73 
18 
70 


3 
33 
= 


NeszssSssaz2 


=) 
SSBsFSSSaRs2 


SSSREE 


J2222S232 


~ 
Nw 
_ 
Nn 


| 


| 





“ao 
nN 





| 42.6 
| 72.41 | 3.1) 


SzSsussze222 8 
Seezze222222 


“‘seeeasseeaas 


SSSSVee 


1, 68 
1. 69 
1. 69 
1. 68 
1, 69 
1.69 
1.70 
1.71 
1.72 
1.72 
1.73 
1.74 


S=S=SekSS5 
~uaOVTee 
PRVIVISESFSSSESS 
Woe Dernn~awds 
Po re re pt 
ae S2P2ISASZSR 


~ 
w 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








York 


/tica- Rome 


66 | $65. 60 
66 | 65.01 
65 | 64. 24 
67 | 64.14 
68 | 63.85 
70 | 64.91 
68 | 64.76 
66 | 65.16 
70 | 64.71 
73 | 65,05 
74 | 66. 55 | 
75 | 68.72 | 
76 | 60.43 


New Yo 


rk —Continued 


| 


— 
$66. 09 


| 
| 


Nassau and Suffolk 


Counties New York City 


Buffalo Elmira 


iy ' 
$65.44 | 38.4 | $1. 


4. 81 
65. 35 
65. 95 
62. 57 
| 64.25 


$1. 82 
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TABLE C-—5: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries for Selected 
States and Areas '—Continued 





North Dakota—Con. Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City Tulsa 


Year and month Avg. | ay rg. rg. g. R. rly. eek Avg. ris, 
earn- | earn- a. - 
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.*”O 61.91 43.6 
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Pennsylvania—Continued 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-5: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries for Selected 
States and Areas '—Continued 





Rhode Island —Con. South Carolina south Dakota 


Providence State Charleston State Sioux Falls 


Ave. | Avg. | ain | Avg. | _ 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-—5: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries for Selected 
States and Areas '—Continued 





Washington—Continued West Virginia 
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! Data for earlier years are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 2 Revised series; not comparable with preceding data. 
Statistics or the cooperating State agency. State agencies also make avail- 1 Revised series; not comparable with data previously published. 
able more detailed industry data. See table A-8 for addresses of cooperating 
State agencies. 
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MONTHLY LABOR 





D: Prices and Cost of Living 


TABLE D-la: 


Consumer Price Index '—United States Average by Group of Commodities 


[1947-49 = 100} 
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' A major revision was incorporated in the Consumer Price Index beginning 
January 1053. The revised index, based on 46 cities, has been linked to the 
previously published “interim adjusted” indexes for 44 cities and rebased on 
1047-49100 to form a continuous series. For the convenience cf users, the 
“All-items” indexes are also shown on the 1935-30100 base in table D-la 

The revised Consumer Price Index measures the average change in prices 
of goods and services purchased by urban wage-«arner and salaried-clerical 
worker families, reflecting their level of living. Data for 46 large, medium, 
and small cities are combined for the United States average 

For a history and description of the index see The Consumer Price Index, 
in the February 1953 Monthly Labor Review; the pamphiet, The Consumer 
Price Index--A Short Deseription of the Index as Revised, 1953; The Interim 
Adjustment of Consumers’ Price Index, in the April 1951 Monthly Labor 
Review; Interim Adjustment of Consumers’ Price Index, Bulletin 1039; 


and the following reports: Consumers’ Price Index, Report of a Special Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Education and Labor (1951); and 
Report of the President's Committee on the Cost of Living (1445) 

Mimeographed tables are available upon request showing indexes for the 
United States and 20 individual cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau 
for “ All items” and 8 major components from 1947 to date. Indexes are also 
available from 1913 for “All items,” food, apparel, and rent, for all large cities 
combined, and from varying dates for individual cities 

? Includes “‘Food away from home” for which indexes will be available 
later in 1053 

* Includes “Other shelter” for which indexes will be available later in 1953. 

‘Includes tobacco, aleoholic beverages, and “miscellaneous services”’ 
(such as legal services, banking fees, burial services, etc.) 
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TABLE D-1b: Consumer Price Index '—United States Average, All Items and Food 
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! See footnote 1 on table D-la. 


TABLE D-2: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City,' for Selected Periods 


{1935-39= 100] 





\Dee. 15,|Nov.15, Oct. 15, Sept 15, | | Aug. 15, July * ‘June 18, May 15, . 1, . 15, " " . Jan. 15, |June 18,| Dee, 16, 
1952 | 1952 1952 | 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 952 952 1952 1951 1951 1950 10652 
190.7 190.9 190.8 | 191.1 190.8 . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 5 181.5 170.2 101.0 


Atlanta, Ga _ (2) 4 () (?) q ) ' (3) (?) 
Baltimore, Md i 197.6 ‘ 4) . (*) 174.7 
Birmingham, Ala. A 1 ‘ 196.6 , b . . » b> . 171.6 
Boston, M " I ; ' L ‘ . \ ' , , . 165. 5 
Buffalo, N. . ’ q ; (*) 
Chicago, It... " . q . 5. ' 1 ; . ‘ ‘ ‘ 175.1 
Cincinnati, Ohio... ¢ ' 

Cleveland, Ohio . . , ° 

Denver, Colo ) . ‘ . () 
Detroit, Mich 
Houston, Tex. ... 

















Indianapolis, Ind 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Manchester, N. H 
Memphis, Tenn 
Milwaukee, Wis. -. 
M inneapolis, Mino 
Mobile, Ala 

New Orleans, La 


New York, N. Y 


Norfolk, 

Phils sdelphita, Fa 
Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Maine. : 
Portiand, Oreg 
Richmond, Va... 
St. Louis, Mo 

8an Francisco, Calif 
Savannah, Ga 
Scranton, Pa ( 187.9 
Seattle, Wash | 197.6 | . 
Washington, D. C_.| 1386.9 ; & 4) 184. 9) 





















































1 The indexes are based on time-to-time changes in the cost of goods and + Indexes are computed monthly for 10 cities and once every 3 months for 
services purchased by moderate-income families in large cities. They do 24 additional cities according to a staggered schedule. 
not indicate whether it costs more to live in one city than in another. * Corrected. 
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TABLE D-3: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City and Group of 
Commodities ' 


[1935-39 100) 
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! Prices of apparel, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous goods and services 
are obtained monthly in 10 cities and once every 3 months in 24 additional u 
cities on a staggered schedule. 


- Rents are surveyed every 3 months in 34 large cities on a staggered sched- 
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TABLE D-4: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods,' by Group, for Selected Periods 


[1935-39 = 100] 
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1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics retail food prices are obtained monthly and (3) > weights, in combining city aggregates in order to derive 
during the first three days of the week containing the fifteenth of the month, average prices | indexes for all cities ome. 


through voluntary reports from chain and independent retail food dealers. Indexes of retail food prices in 
a included are selected to represent f sales to moderate-income groups, for the years 1923 through 1950 (1935-39= 100), may the fone in Bulle- 


hi Alt 





The indexes are computed by the fixed-base-weighted-aggregate method, . 8. 
using weights representing (1) relative importance of chain and independent by months, January 1935 to date, are available upon request. 
store sales, in computing city average prices; (2) food purchases by families 4 December 1950— 100. 

of wage earners and moderate-income workers, in computing city indexes; 
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TABLE D-5: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods, by City 
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TABLE D-6: Average Retail Prices and Indexes of Selected Foods 


Aver- | [Indexes 1935-39=100] 
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* Average price based on 52 cities; index on 56 * 1938-39 = 100. " Average price for colored margarine based on 
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TABLE D-~7: Indexes of Wholesale Prices, by Group and Subgroup of Commodities ' 


11947-49= 100] 





Commodity group 


All commodities 


Farm products 
Fresh and dried produce 
Grains 
Livestock and poultry 
Plant and animal fibers 
Fluid milk 
Fees 
Hay and seeds 
Other farm products 


Processed foods 
Cereal and bakery products 
Meats, poultry, fish 
Dairy products and ice cream 
Canned, frozen, fruits and vegetables 
Sugar and confectionery 
Packaged beverage materials 
Animal fats and oils 
Crude vegetable oils 
Refined vegetable oils 
Vegetable oil end products 
Other processed foods 


All commodities other than farm and foods 


Textile products and apparel 
Cotton products 
Wool products 
gra textiles 
Silk products 
Apparel 
Other textile products 


Hides, skins, and leather products 
Hides and skins 
Leather 
Foot wear 
Other leather products 


Fuel, power, and lighting materials 
‘oal 
Coke 
Gas 
Electricity 
Petroleum and products 


Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial chemicals 
Paint and paint materials 
Drugs, pharmaceuticals, cosmetics 
Fats and oils, inedible 
Mixed fertilizer 
Fertilizer materials 
Other chemicals and products 


Rubber and products 
Crude rubber 
Tires and tubes 
Other rubber products 


Lumber and wood products 
Lumber 
Millwork 
Ply wood 


Pulp, paper, and allied products 
ood pulp 
W astepaper 
Paper 
Paperboard 
Converted paper and paperboard 
Building paper and board. . 


Metals and metal products 
Iron and steel 
Nonferrous metals 
Metal containers 
Hard ware 
Plumbing equipment 
Heating equipment 
Structural metal products 
Nonstructural metal products 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-7: Indexes of Wholesale Prices, by Group and Subgroup of Commodities '—Continued 


[1947-49= 100] 





Nov. 


Commodity group 1952 





Machinery and motive products _. 
Agricultural machinery and equipment - 
Construction machinery and equipment. 
Metal working machinery ' 
General purpose machinery and equipment 7 
Miscellaneous machinery . 
F lectrical machinery and oeapaas 
Motor vehicles 
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Furniture and other household durables _ - 
Household furniture 
Commercial furniture 
Floor covering 
Household appliances 
Radio 
Television 
Other household durable goods 


Nonmetalic minerals—structural 
Flat glass___- aaeneed 
Concrete ingredients. 

Concrete products. ances 
Structural clay products. 
Gypsum products . 
Prepared asphalt roofing wus 
Other nonmetallic minerals... .. 


Tobacco manufactures and bottled beverages 
Cigaret 
Cigars ; 
Other tobaceo products a 
Alcoholic beverages 
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Notions and accessories _. ‘ 
Jewelry, watches, photo ayaa. am 
Other miscellaneous. oe 
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100. 2 
100.9 
120.6 


eee sees 


102.7 
91. 5 
101.1 
120. 8 








101.0 
120. 8) 





EEss5s 


120.8 























! The revised wholesale price index (1947-49=100) is the official index for 
January 1952 and subsequent months. The official index for December 1951 
and previous dates is the former index (1926—100). The revised index has 
been computed back to January 1947 for purposes of comparison and analysis. 
Prices are collected from manufacturers and other producers. In some cases 
— are secured from trade publications or from other Government agencies 
hich collect price quotations in the course of their regular work. For a more 


detailed description of the index, see A Description of the Revised Wholesale 
Price Index, Monthly Labor Review, February 1952 (p. 180), or reprint 
Serial No. R. 2067. 

3 Preliminary. 

4 Not available 

* Revised. 


TABLE D-8: Special Wholesale Price Indexes' 


[1947-49 = 100} 








No- 


ber | 


All foods 

All fish 

Special metals and metal products 

Metalworking machinery 

Machinery and equipment 

Total tractors 

Steel mill products 

Building materials 

ap 

Synthetic detergents 

Refined petroleum products 
East coast petroleum 
Mid-continent petroleum 
Gulf coast petroleum 
Pacific coast petroleum 

Pulp, paper and products, excl. bldg. paper 





SWROnww 


nozre 


Octo- 
ber 


109. 5] 


101.6 
123. 1 
136, 3) 
122. 2 
121.3 
131.0 
118. 6 
87.0 
91.8 
108. 4 
11L.8 


Aug- Febru-| Janu. 
ast July | June | May a ary ary 


Sep- 
tem- 
ber 


108. 1) 
105.8 
121. 3| 
136. 1| 
122. 6| 
120. 7| 
125.2 
118. 1 
87. 1| 
91.0) 


108. 1 
102. 8) 
123.4 120.8 
136.3) 136. 1) 136.1 
122.4) 122.3) 122.3) 122.2) 
121. 3) 120. 7| 
131 124.8 


110.7] 
108. 1) 


107.9, 109.3 


108 2| 





91.0) 
109. 6) 
114.4 
103. 0 
116.0 
107.0 
115. 3) 


107. 0) 


117.0) 118.4 





! See footnote 1, table D-7 
1 Preliminary. 
"Revised, 
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E: Work Stoppages 
TABLE E-1: Work Stoppages Resulting From Labor-Management Disputes ' 





Man-days idle during month 
or year 


] 
Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages | 





Month and year 

Percent of esti- 

mated work- 
ing time 


Beginning in | In effect dur- | Beginning in | In effect dur- 
month or year ing month month or year ing month 











1935-39 (average)... 
1045 


= 


gseeies 
EESEEES 


z 
S22223 8882288 


: January * 
February *. 
March * 
April? ‘ . ‘ peoveses 

ay? mea - { 300, 000 
fy een pee . 170, 000 
uly? . see . soa ! 125, 000 
August? —_ . seene f { 225, 000 
September ? oe ‘ i senecnueees 230, 000 
October * - : geese . 470, 000 
November *.. sabdeoess » - { 90, 000 
December *_.._. 350 80, 000 


1063; January * a 200, 000 250, 000 


B SS55S5255532 


32282 


| 
= 


3355! 
= 


= 


-- 
BRN eNO 


8 
§ 


& 333 























'All known work stop , arising out of labor-management disputes, measure the indirect or secondary effects on other establishments or indus- 
involving six or more workers and continuing as long as a full day or shift tries whose employees are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 
are included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures on “‘work- 1 Preliminary 
ers involved” and “‘man-days idle” cover all workers made idle for one or + Does not include memoria! stoppage in coal mining industry. 
more shifts in establishments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not 
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F: Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for New Construction ' 


{Value of work put in place] 





Expenditures (in millions) 





Type of construction 1953 





Feb.? Jan. 











$2,190 |$2,308 





Total new construction ¢ 


Private construction 1, 558 | 1, 616 
Residential building (nonfarm) 760 | 818 
New dwelling units 675 | 735 
Additions and alterations 64 
Nonhousekeeping * én 19 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm) 6 412 
Industrial 187 
Commercial f 105 
Warehouses, office and loft 
buildings... 
Stores, restaurants, and 
Other nonresidential penmeene 
Religious 
Educational ...... 
Social and recreational. . 
Hospital and institutional ?_ 
M iscelianeous.. 2 
Farm construction 
Public utilities... 
Railroad 
Telephone and telegraph. 
Other public utilities non 
All other private * 
Public construction 
Residential building * 
Nonresidential building (other than 
military or naval pannpnenie 
Industrial . at 
Educational. ...- sedans 
Hospital and institutional. _. 
Other nonresidential 
Military and naval maetittes 0 
Highways | 
Sewer and water | 
Miscellaneous public service enter- | 
prises "' | 








Conservation and development. ie 
All other public 3 wnaen 














RHokB=ESH BEE 


aw 
Bee55 



































1 Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, and the Building Materials Division, U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce. Estimated construction pe represent the monetary value 
of the volume of work accomplished during the given period of time. These 
figures should be differentiated from permit valuation data reported in the 
tabulations for building authorized (tables F-3 and F-4) te the data on 
value of contract awards reported in table F-2. 

2 Preliminary. 

+ Revised. 

* Includes major additions and alterations. 

* Includes hotels, dormitories, and tourist courts and cabins. 

* Expenditures b privately owned public utilities for nonresidential 
building are included under “ Public utilities.”’ 


7 Includes Federal contributions toward copgpenten of private nonprofit 

hospital facilities under the National Hospital Progra 
rt Yovers privately owned sewer and water facilities, wn and bridges, and 

miscellaneous non building items such as parks and playgrounds. 

* Includes nonhousekeeping public residential construction as well as 
housekeeping units. 

1° Covers all construction, building as well as nonbuilding (except for 
pratyeticn facilities, which are included in public industrial building 

t Covers primarily publicly owned airports, electric light and power 
systems, end local transit facilities 

2 Covers public construction not elsewhere classified such as parks, 


playgrounds, and memorials. 
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TABLE F-2: Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Federally Financed 
New Construction, by Type of Construction ' 





Value (in thousands) 





1952 1951 


Type of construction 1952 | 1951 





July | sunee May | Apr. Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. 








Total | Total 





Dec.* | Nov Oct. | Bept Aug 
- - —EE | / 








Total new construction’. $633, 222 $314, ! 


| | | | | 
55 $243, 803 $507, 192 $460, 662 $225, 787 $600, 148 $293, 557 $403, 968 $270, 207 $204, 921 $262, 886 $208, 507) 4, 420, 908 $4, 201, 939 
| LR R012) 9.924 17,558 8.0 3.833; 6.949, 2.271] 9.215] 3.240) 110,144. 278, 630 
189, 904! 
| Aa0 | 


180, 374 
5, 806 


3, 572 23, 270 
6,011 . 615 


159, 593) 
5. 310 
76, 604 
36, 534 
28, 256 
12. 889 


3.924 17, SSA 


90, 547 


11,805 8,496 8, 012) 
96,240 368, 911 

1,000; 1.149 3: 
95, 231) 367,762, 337, 54 
9.405} 8,980, 8. 041 


Airfleldi«¢ 13,500, 17.393 
Building 182, 651 200, 662 
Residential 321 7 
Nonresidential 182, 330, 199, 872) 

Exineationnl & 9, 569 , 153 
Hospital and insti- 
tutional 
Administrative and 
generni¢ 
Other nonresidential 
building 
Airfield buildings’ 
Industrial * 
Troop housing 
Warehouses 
Miscellaneous * 
Conservation and de 
velopment 
Reclamation 
River, harbor, 
flood control 

Highways 

Electrificetion 

All other ® 


107. 697) 99, 125) 115, 631) 2, 350, 784 

310 306) 11, 031) 
98,815) 115, 325) 2. 339, 753 
3,384) 7,703) = 85, 396 
5, 745 
2, 236 


87, 450 
905 


8. 966 
2. 170, 314 
60, 570 


305, 787 
57, 146 
, 746, 811 


107, 417 
6, 508: 


10, 629) 154, 690 


1,717 


88, 563 
2.041 
9, 585 

23. 962 

32. 427 

20, 548) 19, 600) 


24,382) 26, 389) 
5, 470 527 


10, 653 


9, 278 11, 208 


1, 570 


95, 399) 2, 060, 652 
1, 787 66, 156 
32, 274 
47, 293 
6, 734 
7,311 


3, 531 1, 702 39, 015 
131, 410 

6. 461 
48, 665 
28, 492 
20, 765 
18, 027 


15, 246, 
5, 461 


72, 916, 350,199 208, 519 
7.652} 1,780, 7,701 
20, 196 301,919 252, 033 
6,271, 11,736) 18, 005 
20,102) 11.991) 10, 551) 
18,605) 22. a 10, 139) 


31,692) 27, 581 | 


7, 912) 
6,900) 13,970, 2,804) 


159, 942) 
12, 56 
108, 832 
14, 515 
7,440 
16, 500 


13, 702 
25, 020 
28, 133 261, 294) 


38.013 ' 
223, 440) 


62, 379 


13, 852 
2, 423 


11, 429 
53, 373 
6, 464 
15, 847 


5), 433 
34, 637 


5] 15, 796) 
| 101. 566 
49. 681 
8, 551 


280), 660) 


44,720 
92, 812) 


10, 923, 


18, 852) 
5,724 








and 




















187, 857 
907, 767 
518, 216) 
163, 328) 


18, 912) 
60, 971) 
2, 960 
5, 540, 


25, 862) 
66. 430) 
49, 523) 
12, 104) 


33, 797 
124, 689 

9. 039 
31. 524 


13, 128) 17, 513] 
6, 770| 48, 663) 
345, 371| 10, 920) 
16,078) 15, 978) 


24, 732 4,611 5, 018) 

76,838) 78.198) 03, 360 

2. 5R5 0. 14 R95 
14 


24, 703 862, 9, BRO 214, 991 


10. 137 














! Excludes classified military projects, but includes projects for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Data for Federal-aid programs cover amounts con- 
tributed by both owner and the Federal Government. Force-account work 
is done not through a contractor, but directly by a Government agency, using 
aseparate work force to perform nonmaintenance construction on the agency's 
own properties 

? January-Novembcr revised. 


T Includes all buildings on civilian airports and military airfields and air 
bases with the exception of barracks ond other troop housing, which are in- 
cluded under ‘Troop housing.”’ 

* Covers all industrial plants under Federal Government ownership, in- 
cluding those which are privately operated. 

* Includes types of buildings not elsewhere classified. 

© Includes sewer and water projects, railroad construction, and other types 


1 Includes major additions and alterations 

4 Excludes hangars and other buildings, which are included under “Other 
nonresidential” building construction 

* Includes projects under the Federal School Construction Program, which 
provides ald for areas affected by Federal Government activities. 

* Includes post offices, armories, offices, and customhouses. 


of projects not elsewhere classified. 
*During June, the last month in the fiscal year, volume is relatively high 
becanse of the large number of contracts customarily awarded 
December 1952 volume is high principally because of contracts let for ex- 
pansion of TVA facilities to provide power for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
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TABLE F-3: Urban Building Authorized, by Principal Class of Construction and by Type of Building! 





Valuation (in thousands) Number of aw * ics 





New residential building Privately financed 








Housekeeping 





Total all 

classes * Privately financed dwelling units F Publicly 
finan 

otet dwell- 

Total | s-famity | 7197" | amily *| units 














, 707, 573] $808, 570) $478, asa! $77, ona} $296, 933 
+743, 414 2, 114, 833] 1, 830, 260) 7 

2. 885, 374) 2. 361, 752| 
422, 927| 2.745, 219) 181, 493) 
724,924) 2,845,390) 132.385) 
819.360 4.850, 763! 178, 985) 











2esgues 
PSSASRS 
3352222 
3IN=— 

=oR! 


RP Seppy 
Dp 


1951 ¢_- : 917, 2 380, 137, 3,817,697, 171, 343 587, 
19527 3 080) — 4, 050, 124) 213, 490 ‘ 58,065} 51, 713) 


1,014 


2 
& 


3, 
3, 
5. 
4, 
4, 


1951: December . 178, 004 9, 572 


1952: January | L 234, 184 , 5, 73 1, 247 
February - - 5, 5, 300, 701 ‘ 4 | 5, a 
March . , 925) 352, 857 
April . 3, , . 

ay ; 3, 858) . 4 . , ‘ ‘ f 

June... eed BAY, | . 7! 7 * 5, | 2, , HOE 5, 117, 614 

July... L ' | . 7. q .f Ss , 109, 208 

August . , , 5, , 2, 2, ; , 822 98, 128 

September. ....... ‘ , | | , BS ; . 104, 636 

October. a ’ , 449) : 465) 4 ’ , 103, 826) 

November ¢ 532, 6 . , 034) ¥. 4 21, 5! 206, 507 78, 732 

December * 592, 919 t 34, 3, a 34, 3 370) 207, 546 72, 186) 


























Se 
8a 





SNe Ne oReS 
= 
J 





1 Building for which building permits were issued and Federal contracts Urban is defined according to the 1940 Census, and includes all incorporated 
awarded in all urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken places of 2,500 inhabitants or more in 1940 and a small number places, 
in some smaller urban places that dc not issue permits. usually minor civil divisions, classified as urban under special rule. 

The data cover federally and nonfederally financed building construction Sums of components do not always equal totals exactly because of rounding. 
combined. Estimates of non-Federal (private and State and local govern- * Covers additions, alterations, and repairs, as well as new residential and 
ment) urban building construction are based primarily on building-permit nonresidential building 
reports received from places containing about 85 percent of the urban popula- 3 Includes units in 1-family and 2-family structures with stores. 
tion of the country; estimates of federally financed projects are compiled from 4 Includes units in multifamily structures with stores. 
notifications of construction contracts awarded, which are obtained from * Covers hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping 
other Federal agencies. Data from building permits are not adjusted to allow residential buildings 
for lapsed permits or for lag between permit issuance and the start of construc- * Revised. 
tion. Thus, the estimates do not represent construction actually started ’ Totals for 1952 include revisions which do not appear in data shown for 
during the month. January through December. Revised monthly data will appear in a sub- 

sequent issue of the MonTHLY Lasor Review. 
* Preliminary. 
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TABLE F-4: New Nonresidential Buildin 


phic Division ? 


uthorized in All Urban Places,' by General Type and by 





| Valuation (in thousands) 





Gergeaphnte division and | 
pe of new nonresi- 


1951 | 19523 1951 ¢ 





dential building 
" j 


| Nov | Oct. | sept. | Aug. | July 


— oe Apr. 


= 
5 


= 
|? 





Dee. | Total | Total 





207, s40!ga0s, s07\esse, ess|ense, css! 
7,230, 13,849) 20,554) 16, 337 
307870, 47,546, 30, 471| 40, 830 
45,534) 50,005) 53,719} 55, 860 
17, 152) 25.010} 24. 945 
27, 035 >), 7 24, 613: 
514 9. 681 
' 58S 22, 120 
‘320 6, 038 

‘ 30, 113) 


$252, 200 
14, 399 
31, 872 
60, 024 
22, 203 


a) 825 


Middle Atlantic. 
Fast North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 


BaeBssrn: 


sa 
5 
mR: 
28 | 
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$145, 675 
10, 847 
25. 311 
28, 136 


9, 732 
17, 080 


$148, 031 $2, 005, 898 $2, 815, O71 
7, 566 165, 009 197, 698 
28, 958| 
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sin’ sin 
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40, 234 
3, 423 

428 
13. 460 
2.911 
5,444 


1, 177 
1, 086 
4.497 
75, 203 
2. 765 
15, OR2 


Industria! bulldings* 
New England... 
Middle Atlantic 
Fast North Central 
West North Central 
Bouth Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain. ......... 
Pacifie sate 

Commercial buildings’ 
New England : 
Middle Atlantic. 
East North Central 
West North Central 
Bouth Atlantic... 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 

Community buildings ' 
New England _.. 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
Routh Atlantic 
Enat South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific sees 

Public buildings* 

New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Fast North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 
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Mountain 
Pacific 

Public works and utility 

buildings '* 

New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 

Allother buildings". 
New Eng and | 
Middle Altantic 
Fast North Central | 
West North Central | 
South Atlintic 
East South Central 
West South Central 2, : 1, 
Mountain 
Pacific... 








444) 
782 
21, 566 
1. 135 
2, 258 
8. 020 
3. 108 
1. 660 
429 
1, 446 
879 
2, 622 
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1, O85) 
2: 769| 
8, 387) 
209) 
762| 
1, 680 
441) 
1, 144) 
271! 
1,318) 


2, 252 


' 839) 
, 605 
5, 497) 
20, 573 
12, 651 
32, 615 


i, 700 


1, 276 32, 640 





' Bullding for which permits were issued and Federal contracts awarded 
in all urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken in some 
smaller urban places that do not issue permits. Sums of components do not 
always equal! totals exactly because of rounding. 

* For scope and source of urban estimates, see table F-3, footnote 1. 

* Bee table F-3, footnote 7 

4 Revised 

§ Preliminary 

* Includes factories, navy yards, army ordnance plants, bakeries, ice plants. 
industrial warehouses, and other buildings at the site of these and similar 
production plants. 


’ Includes amusement and recreation buildings, stores and other mercantile 
buildings, commercial garages, gasoline and service stations, ete. 
* Includes churches, hospitals, and other institutional buildings, schools, 


libraries, ete. 


a Includes Federal, State, county, and municipal buildings, such as post 


ces, courthouses, city 
, army barracks, e 


—— 


hails, fire and police stations, jails, prisons, arsenals, 


1# Includes railroad, bus _* airport buildings, roundhouses, radio stations, 
gas and electric plants, public comfort stations, ete. 

i Includes private garages, sheds, stables and barns, and other buildings 
not elsewhere classified. 
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TABLE F-5: Number and Construction Cost of New Permanent Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started, by 
Urban or Rural Location, and by Source of Funds ' 





Number of new dwelling units started 


Estimated construction cost 





Privately financed 


(in thousands) * 
Publicly financed 





Total 
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1 The estimates shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, 
dormitory accommodations, trailers, or military barracks. They do include 
prefabricated housing units. 

These estimates are based on building-permit records, which, beginning 
with 1945, have been adjusted for lapsed permits and for ing en eee 
issuance and start of construction. They are based also on reports of Federal 
construction contract awards and beginning in 1946 on field ny in non- 
permit-issuing places. The data in this table refer to nonfarm dwelling units 
started, and not to urban dwelling units authorized, as shown in table F-3. 

All of these estimates contain some error. For example, if the estimate 
of nonfarm starts is 50,000, the chances are about 19 out of 20 that an actual 
enumeration would produce a figure between 48,000 and 52,000. 


1 Private construction costs are based on permit valuation, adjusted for 
understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Public construe- 
tion costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for 
individual projects. 

5 Depression, low year. 

4 Recovery peak year prior to wartime limitations. 

+ Last full year under wartime control. 

* Housing peak year. 

’ Preliminary. 

*Less than 50 units. 

* Revised. 

‘° Not available. 
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